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PEEFACE. 


The favourable reception accorded to our edition of 
tlie First Senes of the Essays of Eha has induced im 
to undertake an edition of the Second Senes Circum- 
stances have prevented Mr S C Hill from collaborating 
with me, as before^ but he has been kind enough to 
give me his assistance in tracing some of the very 
numerous quotations and allusions. Canon Ainger’s 
excellent edition of the Essays must necessarily leave 
any subsequent editors under considerable obligations 
to him The present editor desires to repeat the 
acknowledgment of indebtedness made in his former 
Prieface For the benefit of Indian students the notes 
are made fuller and more frequent than English 
stijidents usually require. 




INTEODUCTION. 


Section I 

Charles Lamb was tlie seventh and youngest child of Life. 
John and Elizabeth Lamb Of his brothers and sisters 
only John Lamb, born June 5tli, 1763, and Mary Anne 
Lamb, born December 3rd, 1764, survived childhood. 
Charles himself was born on the 10th February, 1775, 
in Crown Office Eow, Inner Temple, m the house of 
Samuel Salt, one of the Benchers Salt was his 
fathers employer. 

As a mere child Lamb appears to have attended, in 
company with his sister Mary, schools kept by a Mr. 
Bird and a Mrs Eeynold.s, but his school-life really 
began with his admission to Christ’s Hospital To 
this school he was presented by one of the Governors, 

Mr. Timothy Yeates, a friend of Mr Sait, and was 
entered, on the 9th October, 1782, as the son of “John 
Lamb, scrivener, and Elizabeth ins wife.’^ He thus 
passed, as he himself says, “from cloister to cloister/^ 
and all his youth was spent under the influence of 
eld associations 

One of Ins old school-fellows, Charles Valentine Le 
Grice, has left us the follo^v^llg description of him as 

IX 
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a^boy: An amiable, gentle boy, very sensible and^ 

keenly observing, indulged by his school-fellows and by 
his nf^ster on account of his infiimity of speech His 
countenance was mild, his complexion cleai brown, 
with an expression which might lead you to think | 
he was of Jewish descent His eyes were not both of 
the same colour, one was hazel, the other had specks 
of grey in the ins, mingled as we see in the red spots 
of the blood-stone His step was plantigrade^ which 
made his walk slow and peculiar, adding to the sk,id 
appearance of his figure I never heard his name 
mentioned without the addition of Charles, although, 
as there was no other boy of the name of Lamb, the 
addition was unnecessary, but there was an implied 
kindness in it, and it Avas a proof that his gentle 
manners excited that kindness.” 

For seven years Lamb remained at Christas Hospital: 
and during this period began many of those frie^ 
ships — notably that with Coleridge — which were to 
form the chief solace and pleasure of his after-life. 
He left school m November, 1789, from the lower 
division of the second class, partly because his infirmity 
of spej^ch made it impossible for him ever to hope to 
take orders, as was expected from boys sent on from 
the school to the University, and partly because the 
poverty of his family rendered it necessary that he 
should begin to earn his own living as soon as was 
possible. 

For a short time he was employed in the South 
Sea House, in which establishment his brother John 
held a good appointment, hut m April, 1792, he ob- 
tained a clerkship m the Accounts Office of the East 
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India Company, in whose service he confciniierl till 
the year 1825, his salary gradually ribJiig to about 
£700 a year. 

JLmng m London, he iiatmally kept up liis school 
friendships His chief intimate was James White, 
author of Letteu of Si7 John Falsiaff, to whi(*h work 
he is supposed to have written the preface , but the 
object of his greatest admiiaiion was Coleridge, to 
whose influence we must, at least in part, asciibe his 
<=^arliest attempts at verse His holida} s he spei^it 
generally, as in childhood, at Blakcsware, m Heitford- 
shire, where his maternal graudmothei, Mrs Field, was 
housekeeper to the family of the Pluraers, and it was 
in one of these visits that he fell m love with a young, 
lady, whom in his Essays he calls Ahca. Winterton, 
though in his Poems he refers to her as Anna. Canon 
Ainger has idennfied tins lady with Ann^ Sjmmons, 
who married subsequently a pawnbroker named Bar- 
tram, residing in Piince^s Stieet, Leicester Square. It 
IS probably to Ann Simmons that Lamh refers in a 
letter to Coleridge, May 27th, 1796 ‘‘My head ran 
on you in my madness, as much almost as on another 
peison, who, I am inclined to think, was the more 
immediate cause of my frenzy.” He had spent six 
weeks in a madhouse at Hoxton, but we have no in- 
formation as to whether his madness was the cause 
or the result of the breaking off of his courtship 

At this time the Lambs were living at 7 Little 
Queen Street, Holborn, 

Shortly after his lecovery from madness Lamb made 
his first appearance in print, four sonnets being intro- 
duced by Coleridge, m a volume entitled Poems on 
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Fanous Subjects^ with the remark, ^‘The effusions signed 
0 L were written bj Mr Charles Lamb of the India 
House f^Independentiy of the signature their superior 
merit would sufficiently have distinguished them ” 

Lamb’s father had now fallen into a state of dotage, 
his mothei was a confirmed invalid, and his brother 
John, who alone of the family was in comfortable 
circumstances, lived apait from them. The hardships 
of such a life, acting upon hereditary weakness, resulted, 
^1 the case of Mary Lamb, in a violent outburst of 
insanity, in which, on the 22nd September, 1796, she 
killed her mothei and wounded her father, the fatal 
knife being snatched from her hand only Vhen too 
late by Charles Lamb himself. This terrible shock, 
instead of destroying his mmd, strengthened it. He 
had no recurrence of his first attack, but his sister’s 
life was poisoned by the constant dread and frequent 
attacks of madness. 

Acquitted by a jury, Mary Lamb was confined for 
some time in a madhouse, and Lamb’s only consolation 
was in the society of his faithful friends, Le Grice 
and Lloyd On his father’s death, in 1797, Lamb 
determined to devote the rest of his life to the care 
of his sister, and it appears that he entered into a 
formal engagement to that effect. John Lamb, con- 
sidering it wiser that Mary should remain in an 
asylum, strongly disapproved of this arrangement, and, 
though he did not break off friendly relations, left the 
whole cost of her support to Charles, who had little 
beyond his salary and a small annuity possessed by 
his aunt, his father’s sister, who lived with them. 
This latter they soon lost by his aunt’s death, and the 
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fatigue and anxiety of nursing her in her last illness 
caused a temporary return of Mary’s insanity 

About this time Lamb began that study of the 
Elizabethan dramatists which was to have so' much 
effect upon his style, and, through his works, uponj 
later English writers and scholars. Coleridge now 
proposed to Lamb a joint publication of their poems, 
and a volume was brought out in 1797 by Coleridge, 
Lloyd, and Lamb, together. This, however, led to 
some aaisunder^andmg between the three authors, and 
in the next year Lloyd and Lamb republished their 
poems separately To Lamb’s circle of friends weie 
now added Wordsworth, of whom he was one of the 
earliest admirers, and Dyer, an old Christ’s Hospital 
boy, whose learning he admired, but whose absent- 
mindedness was a constant source of kindly amuse- 
ment In 1797 e paid, in company with Lloyd, a 
visit to Southey. 

In 1798 Lamb published his pathetic story of Fma- 
rrtond Gray^ which has been, not inaptly, described as 
miniature romance.” The Monthly Eemew, which 
had laughed at his poems, condescended to pi'aise Iffs 
story most warmly. 

Though Lamb cared little for politics, his cormection 
with Coleridge and Southey drew upon him the wrath 
of the Anh-JmoU% which, however, did not prevent 
him from making the acquaintance of Ggdwin^ ^a man, 
politically, much more objectionable to the Tory party. 
Another friendship formed at this period was with 
Manning, who communicated to him the story from 
which he drew his amusing account of the origin of 
Boast P%g* 
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In 1800 Lamb and his sister removed to Chapel 
Street, Peiitonville, and, with an introduction froD:i , 
Coleridge to Mr Daniel Stuart, editor of the Morning 
Post, he began his connection with the Press The 
death of an old servant, Hetty, caused a recuireiice 
of Mary’s madness On her recovery they moved to 
Mitre Court Buildings in the Temple. In the same 
year Lamb wrote a preface to Godwin’s play, Antomo, 
This play was hopelessly “damned,” whilst a play of 
his own, John JVoodml, which contains --some very fine , 
lines and passages, but is quite unfit for the stage, 
was refused by Kemble, who was then manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre Lamb published JAm FFoodul 
in 1802, together with his Fragments of Bwiton and 
some poems by himself and his sister 

In 1803 he wrote a very beautiful little poem on 
Plester Savory, a Quaker girl whon?^ he met occasion- 
ally in his walks at Pentonvilie. Some suppose that 
Lamb was actually in love with her, but he neYer#.| 
spoke to her during her life, and his sensitiveness to 
sweetness and goodness in the faces of people he met 
sufficiently accounts for the warmth of feeling dis- 
played in the poem. 

In 1804 he was introduced to Hazlitt, and that 
great critic, who had not yet entirely given up painting, 
painted his picture Lamb frequently refers to Hazlitt 
ill his writings, but, as we see in Some Sonnets of Str 
Philip Sidney, does not always agree with him m his 
literary opinions 

In 1806 Lamb’s farce, H , was accepted at 

Drury Lane. It was unsuccessful, and it is said that 
Lamb, who was present at its representation, joined 
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in the hissing The disappointment, however, caused 
him to devote himself more seriously to the Press 
In 1807, with Ins sister, he published a series of 
stories founded on Shakespeare. He always main- 
tained that those wntten by his sister were by far 
the best. A change of houses, first to Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, and then to 4 Inner Temple 
Lane, brought on another attack of Mary’s insanity 
On her recovery they paid a short visit to Hazlitt, but 
the excitement was too much for Mary, and they had 
to return to London. Lamb^s next pi eductions were The 
Adventures of Ulysses and Specimens of Dmmakc Poets who 
lived about the time of ShaJcespeare, Both of these were 
published in 1808. In 1809 he and his sister brought 
out another joint work entitled Poetiy foi Children, 

In 1810 Leigh „ Hunt started the Eeflectoi^ and, as 
was natural, his old schoohfellow, Lamb, assisted him 
with various articles, eg.^ the Essays on Garrick and 
Hogaith and a few poems, amongst which we may 
mention his Fauwell to Tobacco, 

In the December number of the Quarterly for 1811, 
Mr Gifford made an unfortunate reference to some 
notes of Lamb’s as the “ravings of a poor maniac.”' 
It appears that, at the time, he was entirely unac- 
quainted with Lamb, and ignorant of his family mis- 
fortunes, and Lamb, though deeply hurt, accepted the 
explanation, and shortly after wrote for the magazine 
a review of Wordsworth’s Excursion, The original of 
this review has, unfortunately, been lost, and the 
article was so “mangled” by the editor before inser- 
tion in the magazine that Lamb requested Wordsworth 
mot to read it. 
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The next few years of Lamb’s life were spent very 
happily m the Temple Talfourd, who was introduced 
to him ‘about this time by Mr Barron Field, thus 
describes his appearance . ‘‘ A light frame, so fragile 
that it seemed as if a breath would overthiow it, 
clad in a clerk -like black, was surmounted by a head 
of form and expression the most noble and sweet 
His black hair curled crisply about an expanded fore- 
head , his eyes, softly brown, twinkled with varying 
expression, though the prevalent feeling was sad / and 
the nose, slightly curved and delicately carved at the 
nostril, with the lower outline of the face^ regularly 
oval, completed a head which was finely placed on 
the shoulders, and gave importance and even dignity 
to a diminutive and shadowy stem.” ‘‘His personal 
appearance and manner are not unfitly characterized 
by what he himself says, in one of his letters to 
Manning, of Braham — ‘a compound of the Jew, the 
gentleman, and the angel/” Lamb’s salary was now 
quite adequate to his wants, his literary abilities were 
acknowledged, and he was surrounded by a circle of 
congenial friends At his informal receptions on 
Wednesday evenings might be seen, amongst many 
others, Hazlitt, Kean, Kemble, Godwin, Coleridge, and 
sometimes even Wordsworth. The only subjects not 
discussed at these meetings were those connected with 
politics 

In 1817 the Lambs removed to Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. This brought them near the theatres, 
and Lamb, who already knew Elliston, added to the 
number of his friends many theatrical personages of 
importance— Mss Kelly, Miss Burrei, Munden, Mac- 
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ready, and Ayrton, director of the music at the Italian 
Opera Other new friends of this date were Barry 
Cornwall and Charles Oilier The latter, a young 
boohseller, proposed a collected edition of Lamb’s 
woiks, which was published m 1818 Lamb’s Yisitors 
were now so numerous that he was forced to take 
lodgings at Dalston, to which he retreated from time 
to time for the sake of rest 

In 1820 Lamb began to write for the London. 
Magazine under the _Dame_„pf gradually 

wcaiied of "this slgnatuie, and in his later essays gave 

it lip. 

In 1821 John Lamb died In spite of his apparent 
3aielessness as to the comfort of his brother and 
sister, Charles had always retained a strong affection 
for him. This is most pathetically expressed m ^uam 
% Mre n. 

Next} year the Lambs visited France The excite- 
nent was again too much for Mary, but Chailes 
vent on to Paris, where he was introduced to the 
;'reat actor, Talma. Lamb’s acquaintance with French 
^as insufficient to enable him to appreciate his acting 
le did not love foieigners. On his return Lamb 
made the acquaintance of the Quaker poet, Barnard 
larton. 

In 1823 Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, proprietors of 
^le London Magazine^ published some of his Essays 
nder the simple title of Eha — Essays that hau appeared 
nder that signatme in the London Magazine The Lambs 
ow moved to Colebrook Row, Islington. 

Southey, writing to the Qimteil y Remw f or January, 
323, leierred to the Essays of Elm as wanting only 
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“a sounder religious feeling to be as debglifcful as 
they are original/’ and proceeded to attack the pim- 
ciples of some of Lamb’s friends This gieatly excited « 
Lamb, and he expressed his feelings of resentment in 

a Letter of Eha to E S , Esq , which appeared 

ill the London Magazine for October, 1823 The mis 
understanding, however, was but short-lived, and Lamb 
was overjoyed to be reconciled to a man whom he 
loved and esteemed most highly The conclusion of 
' the letter is retained m The Last Essays, under the 
title of Tombs in the Abbey 

Whilst living at Islington the Lambs^ informally 
adopted Emma Isola, who m 1833 married Mr 
Moxon, the publisher Lamb also at this time formed 
the acquaintance of Hood, Hone, editor of the Eveiy- 
Day Booh, and Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist. In 
1824 his friend Munden retired from the theatre, and 
Lamb’s active interest m theatrical matters came ta 
an end 

A new senes of the London Magazine was com- 
menced in 1825 Amongst Lamb’s contributions was 
his Memoir of Mr Liston, of which he writes to Miss 
Hutclynson, ^^Of all the lies I ever put ofP, I value 
this the most. It is from top to toe, every paragraph, 
pure invention, and has passed for gospel; has been 
republished in newspapers and the penny play-bills 
of the night as an authentic account.” The same year 
Lamb retired from the India House. Though by no 
means the indifferent man of business he represents 
himself to be in The SoutESea Mouse, he had long 
been oppressed by the drudgery of office-work, and he 
records both ins sense of relief and his gratitude for 
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ilie liandsoiiie pension allowed him m The Super- 
mimtated Man 

At Islington the Lambs had been living m their 
own house, but the cares of house-keeping were too 
much for Mary Lamb, so in 1826 they took lodgings 
at Enfield The same year they suffered a great loss 
111 the death of Mr Eandal Norris, “for many years 
sub-treasurer and librarian of the Inner Temple ” 

The Norrises had long been their neighbours in' 
the Temple, and Mrs Norris was a native of Wid- 
ford, where Mrs. Field, Lamb’s grandmother, was 
buried 

In 1830 Mr Moxon published a small volume of 
poems by Lamb, under the title of Album Verses, 

The same year Hazlitt died. 

In 1833 the Lambs made their last move — to Ed- 
monton — and Moxon published the second senes of the 
Essays as Last Essays of Elia, They were favourably 
noticed in the Quarterly, Coleridge’s death, which 
occurred in this year, affected Lamb very deeply; in 
fact, he never lecovered from the shock, and would 
constantly, in the midst of conveisation, exclaim 
pathetically, “Coleridge is dead.” In December, 1834, 
he had a slight fall, which brought on erysipelas, and 
on the 27th of this month he died His sister was 
ill at the time, and seems never to have fully realized 
her loss She died in 1847 Hazhtt said of her, she 
was the wisest and most rational woman he had ever 
known. 

In so brief a recapitulation of the chief events of Hi& heroism 
Lamb’s life it bas been impossible to do justice to 
the heroic determination of his character, but m the 
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IS weakness 
>1 wine 


Iis religion 


history of our literal y men there are recorded few, 
if aiiyj incidents so noble as that of the poor, struggling 
clerk, who devoted his whole life with uiirepimiig 
cheerfulness to the caie of a sister afiiicted with a 
malady so terrible and dangerous that her companion- 
ship made mairiage imposhible for him. Similarly 
no mention has been made of his weakness for wine. 
Of this it is sufficient to say that it could never have 
affected his intellect and constitution m the w^y he 
describes m his Confessions of a Dmnlard, for that essay, 
written as we know for a definite purpose, precedes 
by many years much of his most beautifuF writing. 

It IS perhaps hardly fair to judge of Lamb’s religious 
opinions from his wiitings, and especially fiom his 
Essays, for these were artistic productions intended 
to present a particular view rather uhan an exhaustive 
treatment of a subject; yet, taking his works as % 
whole, we observe resignation rather than hope, an 
abhorrence of death rather than the Christian antici- 
pation of immortality This may be accounted for 
by the moibid taint in his mind, it being well known 
that the subject of Death, whilst it fascinates sucli 
minds, has peculiar horrors for them. Lamb has 
also been accused of a somewhat irreverent use of 
Biblical phraseology and allusion In general it would 
appear that his use of Biblical expressions is, 
with many English writers, almost unconscious, bui 
there are one or two allusions which admit of nc 
excuse. On the other hand, in the practical duties 
of the Christian life — m Hs , devotion to his sisterl 
his forbearing affection for his brother John, in his 
steadfast loyalty to his friends and kindly judgmeni 
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of them, 111 his chanty to the distressed, and m Ins 
^iove for all classes of humanity — he showed a living 
, example which we should all do well to imitate- 


Section IL 

Eorii m the Temple, educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and spending the -whole of his life in London, we can 
wdl understand Lamb’s affection for t^ 4 he great city/’ 

To him the city was the place for a man to hve m 
The whole f)f his wiitings aie peivaded, as Olher-sajs, 
witly^the feeling of city: man (not m the commercial 
’sense), of one accustomed to vie-w things from that 
intellectual and contemplative side which is favoured 
by the intense concentration of vitality observable m 
great capitals, and by the facilities for bookish culture 
which they affoid.” In fact London was Lamb’s 
country and bis university. It happened "tHat he msiike of 

^ — commeice 

had to make his living as a clerk, but he had a strong 
dislike for things commercial and for what he calls 
the desk’s dea d wood ” His natural bent was towards of 
books and reading, and his want of a university educa- 
tion was a source of constant regiet in after life. How- 
pathetic is Ins account of his vacation visits to Oxford ! 

What pictures would he have ^i^en us of university 
life had his lot been diffezent ! But, living m London, 
he observed in it whatever was old or quaint, and 
whatever w^as so interested him < He tells us of the 
South-Sea House, in which for a short time he had 
been a clerk, and of the strange men who In^ed 
and worked there, who of the gemus of 
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the place and whose importance was fioiii the 
past.” He tells of /his old school 4n which so many 
disting‘iiished men had been brought up as his school- 
fellows, and into which the modem tamt bad mot 
yet entered He tells us of 4he play-houses and the 
actors, of the chimney-sweepers and the beggars, ol 
the tombs in the Abbey, of the mode of life amongst 
the writers for the Press. “Ho one/’ says Hazlitt, 
“ makes the tour of our southern metrop.olis, or describes 
the manners of the last age, with such vivid obscurity, 
with such arch piquancy, such pictuiesque quaintness, 
such smiling pathos.” “The streets of JLondon are 
hiS fairy-land, teeming with wonder — with life and 
interest to his retrospective glance, as it did to the 
eager eye of childhood he has contrived to weave 
its tntest tiaditions into a l^right and endless 
romance ” 

to To one chief feature of city life, Lamb was indiiTereni 

/He took no interest m politics.^ Hot only in his Essays, 
begun only five years after the close of the great 
Hapoleonic wars, but even in his Letters there are 
hardly any leferences to politics Politics were excluded 
from ^the subjects of conversation at his Wednesday 
evening assemblies. Procter supposes that his absten- 
tion from subjects connected with the great world was 
due to modesty, but it was so complete that one can 
hardly asciibe it to anything but indifference It was, 
however, this avoidance of the ephemeral that has 
given him his continued popularity, for there are but 
few readers who take much interest m even the best 
political writers of a by-gone age. Still it is interesting 
to note that he owes his existence, as it were, to an 
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ephemeral form of literature, the peiiodical magaztne, 
which owes its ongin so kigely to politics Hazlitt 
points out that Lamb, ‘‘from the peculiarity of his 
exterior and address as an author, would probably 
have never made his way by detached and indepen- 
dent efforts,” but that, once brought before the public, 
the beauty of his wiitmg and the nature of his subjects 
attracted and compelled admiration. 

It ?s curious that at the very moment when Words- His attitude 

«4io the 

worth was originating a new natuie-worsnip, one oi country 
his earliest and waimest admirers should be, so 
decidedly ^as Lamb was, a worshipper of the town 
Wordsworth called him “a scorner of the fields, ’^and 
his own words do much to justify the accusation 
In a letter to Wordsworth (January 30th, 1801), he 
writes:/ “Separate* from the pleasure of your company, 

I dofft much care if I never see a mountain in my 
life I have passed all my days m London, until I 
have formed as many and intense local attachments as 
any of vour mountaineers can have done with dead 
nature and, again (January 22nd, 1830), “0, let no 
native Londoner imagine that health and rest and in- 
nocent occupation, interchange of sweet and re*creative 
study, make the country anything better than odious 
and detestable * /a garden was the primitive prison till 
man, with Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily 
sinned himself out of it. Thence followed Babylon, 

Nineveh, Venice, London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, 
taverns, play-houses, satires, epigrams, puns-— these all 
came in on the town pait and the thither side of 
innocence. y While such passages as these contain much 
and evident exaggeration, they mark very decidedly 
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His vivid 
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the direction in which Lamb’s preference lay On the 
other hand this preference did not punent his showing 
a keen and loving appreciation of the beauties of the 
country He could enjoy a holiday therOj and could 
truly and sympathetically describe the sceneiy around 
him, as we see in Maclcenj End, BlaJcesmoor, and Bream 
Children, for, as regards the places mentioned in these 
Essays, they had for him the local attachment which 
is necessary to stimulate genius into expression. 

Perhaps the fact that Lamb was so thoroughly a 
lover of the town will explain the absence of all refer- 
ence in his writings to the beauties of colour and the 
pleasure afforded by sweet scents but it seems more 
probable that, as in the matter of an ear for music, 
this absence of such reference marks a sense-deficiency. 
In a letter to Barron Field (October 4th, 1827), lie 
writes : I am no hand at describing costumes, a great 
requisite in an account of mannered pictures I have 
not the slightest acquaintance with pictorial language. 
. . . . I have no eye for forms and fashions I 
substitute analysis and get rid of the phenomenon hy 
slurring in for it its impression ” This is the “ vivid 
obscurity ” that Hazlitt mentions. What Lamb pictures 
appears vivid and real to us, but, like the gho^l uf 
Orejxsa, it slips from our grasp when we- try^ta -embrace 
it. An excellent example of this is to be found in 
Valenhne^s Day He enumerates, but without actual 
description, the wonderful forms in the valentine, til! 
it is almost before our eyes, but, when we expect some 
reference to the colouring, he says simply, “ Ir is, dipt 
the woof,” and shows us the little maiden dancing with 
delight as she gazes on the beautiful picture. 
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Wliat Lamb loved most m regaid to the towii, 
s opposed to the country, was the appeal auce of 
L-abiiity which the old and venerable buildings in a 
own give to human effort^ He was born m a 
family connected by ties of dependence with people 
socially superior, and his early associations with the 
Temple and the old school of Christ’s Hospital would 
naturally foster a veneration for antiquity, but; Lamb 
‘was not exactly an antiquarian He loved old books, 
but disliked new leadings/ he loved old writeis, but 
when a fiiend brought him lea^es from a tree that 
grew by the tomb of Virgil, he threw them caielessH 
into the stree|i It would almost seem that the dead 
were, in a sense, alive to him, and that be resented 
anything that interfered with this fancy 
In The Old Benmen Lamb narrates a story of lies 
father’s chivalrous defence of a young giii iii'^ultecl b\ 
a man of rank, and, knowing as we do that from his 
father he inherited the ternble taint of insanity, it is 
pleasing to think that from the same source he drew 
his tenderness towards women and children There 
,are few things m English literature more persuasive 
to politeness towaids women than the essjty entitled 
Modem Gallantrij, and few more pathetically tender 
than the dream of the children that might have been 
Ills, had Fate been kinder- The latter is tlio very 
counterpart to Matthew’s longing for his dead child in 
Wordswoi til’s Two Jjjril Moimnqs, Our ancestors 
would have called them the old bachelors and the 
fathers tragedies And Lamb loved all children, though 
he had none by '^his lonely hearth ” With what delight 
does he paint the lives of the little chimney-sweeps, 
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‘'^innocent blacknesses J ” Even when they laugh 
him, he laughs too, '‘for the gun of a geiiiiinc swt 
hath absolutely no malice m it.” With what pleasi 
does he detail the making of the valentine for the" lit 
maiden in Valentme's Day » " It wmuld do her no harm. 

It would do her good for ever It is good to love the 
unknown.” Paients cannot keep to themselves all 
the pleasure which children give us. 

Love for the lower animals is so geheral a feature iin 
English writers that we are disappointed when we miss 
its traces in their woiks That we find hardly any 
in Lamb’s Essays must be ascribed to Lxs town-life, 
One so loving to the weak must have loved animals — 
was not his brother John "the apostle to the brute 
kind”? 

A man can have no genuine bve for the weaker 
portions of creation without an affection for men like 
himself, and so Procter writes of Lamb • He had 
originality and delicacy of thinking (carrying the latter 
into the practice of his life), sincerity without a spot, 
firmness and kindness of heait; friendship that went 
beyond words, and toleration for the infirmity of all 
men, ’band again, "Who sympathized with all classes 
and conditions of men . , as readily with the 

sufferings of the tattered beggar and the poor chimney- 
sweeper’s boy as with the starry contemplations of 
Hamlet the Dane, or the eagle flighted madness of 
Lear”^ but it is humanity rather than what is commonly 
called philanthropy /that we must ascribe to him. 
"Perhaps,” says Taltourd, "he had less sympathy with 
philanthropic schemers for the improvement of the 
world than with any class of men.” / In other words, 
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been spoken at any time ^ but, besides this, he is* so 
well acquainted with the Elizabethan wi iters that when 
he follows their veins of thought he seems insensibly 
to adopt their style and the very cadence of their 
writing When reflective, as m New Year's Em and 
the Popular Fallacies, his style resembles that of Sir 
Thomas Browne , when fantastic, as in the Chaplei on 
Eai s, that of Burton , when witty, as in Poor Relations, 
that of Fuller The result of this is a kind of man- 
nerism, which IS not so much an affectation, though 
he calls it ‘‘a self-pleasing quaintness,” as the natural 
effect of his prefeience for the ancient authors His 
mind was so saturated with what he read that he 
could not avoid the use of their phraseology any 
mpre than a child bi ought up amongst his elders 
can avoid using what we call old-fashioned ex- 
piessions On rare occasions (Canon Aingei mentions 
All Fools' Day) he used this antique style \vhere the 
subject was not capable of that deep thought and 
fine observation with which we are accustomed to 
associate it On these occasions even his powerful 
fancy is unable to make it pleasing But, generally 
speaking, he shows great skill in adapting his, style 
to his subject In dealing with matters purely' 
modern, as in Newspapers Thhty-fire Yean Ago, his 
style is purely modern also, in his rural descrip- 
.tions his tone is almost Wordsworthian But whatever 
his style may be, his thoughts are his own, fresh and 
original, and his honest admiration of what was great 
in the past has done much, at least in literary circles, 
to check that conceit of the present, which is so corn-' 
mon in a rapidly* advancing civilisation 
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(2) Proctor writes* ‘‘Some of his phantasms— the 

people, of the Old Souih'Sea Ploiise, Mib. Battle, the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple, . . . might he 

grouped into Comedies His sketches are always (to 
quote his own eulogy of Marvell) ‘full of a witty 
delicacy/ and if pioperly brought out and marshalled 
would do honour to the stage This icmaik is true 
of almost all the characters in the Essays , and l^t is 
somewhat surprising that, with this power of {charac- 
terisation, his two direct attempts at the drama, Mn 

JFoodvil and H , should have been such failures. 

It seems that he could hai^monize a sce^ie, but not 
arrange or work out a plot But besides this power 
of characterisation, a certain dramatic effect is pro 
duced by the flexibility of his descriptive style, as irfiy 
be seen m its rapid changes as heodescribes the differ 
ent clerks in the South-Sea House. 

(3) As a rule, Landor rightly remarks, the use of 
quotation only marks the weakness of the writer, and 
m fact it IS only justifiable when the quotation adapts 
itself to the context, and does not strike the reader 
with any sense of mcongiuity. There is no reason 
why a writer should avoid using an idea, or the form 
in which a previous writer expressed that idea, if he can 
make its setting correspond to it This is the justifi- 
cation of Milton in his adaptation of passages from 
the Greek and Latin writers, and it is the justification 
of Lamb, who makes perhaps a more free use of« 
quotation than does any other of our modem prose 
writers. Further, a careful perusal of his works wil! 
show that the quotations which he uses occur so re- 
peatedly that they must have been constantly in his 
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mind, and not raked up for the occasion Amongst 
otheis the student should note the following kinds of 
quotations 

(a) Pretended quotations, as 

“Which moitcilb (fiiidle call helo \ ’ — The Child ximjel. 

(b) Quotations from his own works, as 

“Tiiioiigh the gteen plains oi pleasant Ileitfoiclsliiie ’’ 

— J/y Relation % 

(c) , Eandom quotations, or half-recollectioiis, as 

“those little any tokens ,” — Popular FalJf((ie% 

fioiil 

“biacelots of haii, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knicks, tiiiles, nosegays, sweetmeats,” etc 

— BigliCs DKCUti^ i I, 

{d) Transformed quotations, as 

“ Tlie note of the cuckoo, a phantom of a voice,” 

— My Fiul Phuji 

from 

“ 0, cuckoo ' shall I call thee hird, 

Oi but a wandeinig voice’” — Woidswoith, 

(Q Condensed quotations, as 

“dait through lank and file tiavei&e,'' 

-—The Imaqinahve 

from 

“He thiough the armed hies 
Barts Ins cxpeiienc't eye, and mon tiavcise 
The whole battalion views ” — Pmadi^e i 567. 

Cs^^mhined quotations, as 

“the last lefcicat and lecess, ’ — Eilidomana, 

from 

“my late, ray last loiieat,” — Swift, Pam Smidfcy\ PHihnn, 
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(gj Adapted quotations, as 

'‘Piose hcith her cadences,”' — Popula') Fallacies^ 

/lom 

“Peace hath her victoiies ” — Milton, Sonnet to OwnirmU 
(h) Parodies, as that beginning 

“ U%)\MiT(5ji^r«lik^aej^al vapoius fly,” -Shade of Flhston, 
from Hilton, Panmse Lost, ill 445 

{%) Single- word quotations, tvh gini. a single 'v^d , is 
marlcecrwftS^^ “ eterne ” in l)ef ached 

Thoughts, where the context shows a leference to Lady 
Macbeth’s woids 

“But m them Natuie’s copy’s not eterne ” 

So ‘^betossed” and “whereabout” m The Samty of True 
Genius are*^o be referred, respectively, to Romeo and 
Juliet, V. 3, 776 

“My betossed soul did not attend him,” 
and to Macbeth, ii 1, 58 * 

“For fear 

Thy veiy stones prate of my wheieabout.” 

(4) Humour (4) The terms Wit, Humour, and Fun a re often con- 
fused, but they are really^Tffcrent m meaning The 
first gs based on intellect, the second on insight and 
sympathy, the third on vigour and freshness of mind 
and body. Lamb’s wiitings show all the three qualities, 
but what most distinguishes him is Humour, for his 
sympathy is ever strong and active In Poor Relations 
the opening is sheer Wit, but we are more inclined tq*. 
cry than to laugh when we read the story of Favei’s 
flight fiom the University “I do not know how,” 
says Lamb, “upon a subject which I began with treat- 
ing half seriously, I should have fallen upon a recital 
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so eminently painful ’’ ^ but this is Lamb^s way, he cam 
not even laugh at people without presently putting 
himself m their place and taking their view 9f the 
matter. Humour might be defined as extreme sensi- 
tiveness to the true proportion of things We are so 
accustomed to exaggerate one or other side of a fact 
that the true proportion, when seen, strikes us with a 
sense of incongruity, and so excites laughter, but the 
laughter is really at our own previous misconceptions, 
and tllerefoie Dordeis on the painful Wit, on the 
otiier hand, is an intellectual triumph, bringing things 
into connection that before appealed totally different - 
The laughter it causes is that of self-satisfaction, and 
may even be accompanied by cruel feelings towards 
others. Fun is, as Ollifir says, the “ creation of 
animal spirits and health”, it depends on the pos- 
session of sufficient vigour to forget ourselves for 
the moment and to look upon everything around us 
as formed for our amusement 'We see this Fun in 
All Fools' Bay, which is largely composed of mere 
pleasant nonsense like the idle talk when the wdne is 
going round after dinner , ai^ in Boast Ftg^ which is 
full of sheer absurdities, '^his same of Fun is Punnmi 
seen in Lamb’s fondness for punning, which lie in- 
dulged more freely in his convex sation than in his 
writing. It may be remembeied that punning was a 
characteristic of the Elizabethan writersT So, also, lie 
"^equently inserts absurd details *^1Be lias been long 
striving to learn “God save the King,” but without 
much success, “Yet hath the loyalty of Elia never 
been impeached” Bigod has borrowed from every one 
he knows, “ It has been calculated that he laid a tythe 
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of mliabitants (of Engbind) nuclei contri- 
bution^’ Sometimes Ins details aie mere inventions, 
as tbo discussion at St Omoi’s, when he was a student 
tlieie, of the lawfulness of beating pigs to dea|jh, and 
the stoiy of the little chimney-sweep found sleeping on 
the state bod in Amndel Castle So, also, the thorough- 
paced liar in The Old Mm gate Hoy can hardly have 
been any one but Lamb himself ‘"iTien, again, he takes 
the liberty of improving upon fact "-Lh Amicvs Bcdi 
vivus he tells us that he drew his friend Dyer fiom^the 
New Elver, whereas he was away from home at the 
time and arrived only after Dyer had been rescued and 
put to bed 'Sometimes he indulges m perverse in- 
terpretations 'When his friend hears some one play-' 
ing upon the piano and knows it cannot bo the maid, 
(because, of course, she would not dare to take such a 
liberty), he pretends it was because of some subtle 
superiority in his own strumming, due to the fact that 
he IS an educated man ‘^Another form taken |hy his 
Fun IS the constant mystification to which he) treats 
his readt*rs After speaking of real persons m the South- 
Sea House he pretends they have no existence, “J^have 
fooled the leader to the top of his bent” Cbisfs 
Hospital he begins m the character of Coleridge, but 
towards the end he speaks as himself. His Meitioir of 
L't'yfon, as has been mentioned before, was an absolute 
fiction, and he prides himself on the success of his im- 
position 

There is a mixture of Fmi and Wit in his meta- 
jpliors and comparisons. The clerks of the South-Sea 
Tioiise remind him of the animals in a Noah’s Ark ; 
the sage who invented a less expensive way of roasting 
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ipigs than that which necessitated the biirnirig down 
of a house he cotopaies to ^‘our Locke” The cook m 
The Old Mai gate Hoy lemmds him of Aiiei 

His Hun passes into Humoiii when theie is an ad- irony 
mixture of reflection ( He is fond of a kind of reversed 
irony He makes a statement or uses a phrase which 
at first IS unpleasing, but becomes pleasing when we 
consider it more carefully, j For instance, he writes 
of ‘‘th^ laiional antipathies ^of the great English and 
French nations ” He says of himself and his sister, 

‘‘We are generally m harmony, with occasional bicker- 
ings, as it should be among near relations/^ and 
describes the coast-guard men as carrying on “ a 
legitimated civil war in the deplorable absence of a 
fopign one.” 

The Essays are full of little hits at himself and others j Little hitn 
He tells us that when at Oxford he is often mistaken for 
one of the Dons, but the mistake is made only by the 
dim-eyed vergers. Coleridge claims that the title to pro- 
perty m a book is m ‘*exact ratio to the claimant's power 
of understanding and appreciating the same. Should 
he go on acting upon this theory, which 
IS safe f ” He bells ds he must touch gently uppn the 
foibles of his sister, “for Bridget does not like to be 
told of her faults.” He wishes his friend’s wife, a 
Frenchwoman, had cairied away from his library not 
tbe works of Margaret of Newcastle but Zmmevman 
0% Sokiide^^^ 

Everywhere in the Essays we find scattered little 
humorous touches. Mrs. Battle loses her rubber be- 
cause she cannot Dimg herself to utter the common 
phrase, “ Two for his heels.” When Bobo is discovered 
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ef.ting tlie roast pigs by his father, and finds time to^ 
attend to his remonstiances and blows, he seizes a fresh 
pig and teais it mto two parts, but it is the “lesser 
half’' which he thiusts into the “fists” of his’^fatherj 
WAU our reflective writers have been fond of Paradox, 
anvl Lamb not less than others, so we observe many 
passages, such as, “Awoke into sleep and found the vision 
true,”i\ “ Whom single blessedness had soured to the 
world, “The sophisticating mediunr of moral uses 
Kow and then we notice instances of Oxymoron,"^ as 
.y ‘ Fortunate piece of ill-fortune ” 

'(5)pEIumour is very nearly allied to Pathos Our 
smiled and our tears are alike limited by our powers of 
insight and sympathy Lamb’s Humour was largely the 
effect of a sane and healthy protest against the over- 
whelming melancholy induced by i4ihe morbid taint in 
his mind. He laughed to save himself from weeping, 
but as has been mentioned above, he could not pre- 
vent his mind from passing at times to the sadder 
aspects of life^ In Rosamond the description of 

his dead brother in Dream Chidden, the flight of Favel 
in Roar Relations, the story of 
the smk boy who “had no fiiends^ ~in'ih:o--^-MaTgnle 
Eoy, and m many other instances we have examples 
of true Pathos In New Yeai's Eve, in Witches and 
otliei Night Feais, and the Confessions of a Diunhaid, 
the feeling is so intense as to inspire rather terror 
than pity. 


The object of the last three sections of this intro- 
duction is merely to indicate to the student what he 
may expect to find in his perusal of Lamb’s Essays. No 
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, attempt has been made to compare the value of Lauih'b 
work with that of other writers, or even to wei^h his 
faults against his beauties Such discussion is generally 
idle a^d unprofitable, and one, if not the most im- 
poitant, lesson to be drawn from Lamb’s own example 
IS, that it IS Bhe duty of the student to look for beauties 
and not for defects It was through following the con- 
traiy rule that our ancestois so long failed to appreciate 
the grj^ndeur of* our Elizabethan writers 
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by' A FBIENI) OF THE LATE ILIA. 

This poor gentleman, who for some months past had been in 
a declining way, hath at length paid his final tribute to 
nature 

To say truth, it is time he were gone The humour of the-^ 
thing, if there ever was much in it, was pretty well ex- 
hausted , and a two years’ and a half existence has been a 
tolerable duration for a.pi^ntom. 

I am now at liberty to confess, that much which I have 
heaxd objected to my late friend’s wiitings was well 
founded Crude they are, I grant you — a sort of unlicked, 10 
incondite things — villainously pranked m an alFected array 
of antique modes and phrases* They had not been his^ if 
they had been other than such , and better it is, that a 
writer should be natural in a self-pleasmg quam^ness, than 
to affect a naturalness (so called) that should be strange to 
him Egotistical they have been pronounced by some who 
did not know, that what he tells us, as of himself, was often 
true only (historically) of another ; as in a former Essay (to 
save many instances) — where under the JiTd persmi (his 
favourite figure) he shadows forth the forlorn estate of a 20 
country-boy placed at a London school, far from his friends 
and connections— -m direct opposition to his own early 
histoiT If it be egotism to mplv and twine with his 
own identity the griefs and affections of another — making 
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himself many, or reducing many unto himsclf—thcn is the 
skilful novelist, who all along bungs in his heio or heroine, 
speaking ©f themselves, the gieatest egotist ot all , who yet 
has never, theiefoie, been accused of that nariowness And 
how shall the intenser cliamatist escape being faulty, who 
doubtless, under covei of passion utteied by another, often- 
times gives blameless vent to ins most inward feelings, and 
expresses his own story modestly 
My late friend was in many lespects a singular character 
10 Those who did not like him, hated him , and spme, who once 
l^i^ed him, afterwards became his bitterest haters The 
truth is, he gave himself too little concern what he uttered, 
and m whose presence He observed neither time nor place, 
and would e’en out with what came uppeimost *With the 
severe religionist he would pass for a fiee-thinker , while 
The other faction set him down for a bigot, or persuaded 
themselves that he belied his sentiments Few understood 
him ; and I am not certain that at all timps he quite under- 
stood himself He too much affected that dangerous figure — 
20 irony He sowed doubtful speeches, and reaped plain, un- 
equivocal hatxed — He would interrupt the gravest discus- 
sion with some light jest , and yet, perhaps, not quite 
irrelevant in ears that could understand it Your long and 
much talkers hated him. The informal habit of his mind, 
]oined to an inveterate impediment of speech, forbade him to 
be an orator ; and he seemed determined that no one else 
should play that part when he was present He was petit 
and ordinary m his person and appeal ance I have seen him 
sometimes in what is called good company, but where he has 
30 been a stranger, sit silent, and be suspected for an odd 
fellow, till some unlucky occasion provoking it, he would 
stutter out some senseless pun (not altogether senseless 
perhaps, if rightly, taken), which has stamped his character 
for the evening (jt was hit or miss with him; but nine 
times out of ten, he contrived by this device to send away a 
whole company his enemies His conceptions rose kindlier 
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than his utterance, and his happiest nnp'omptihs h?yi the 
apjiearance of effort He has been accused of trying to be 
witty, when in truth he was but struggling to gi^ his poor 
thoughts articulation He chose his companions for some 
individuality of character which they manifested — Hence, 
not many persons of science, and few professed literati, were 
of his councils They were, for the most part, persons of an 
uncertain fortune , and, as to such people commonly nothing 
IS more obnoxious than a gentleman of settled (though 
moderate) iiic6>me, he passed with most of them for a great 1 0 
^miser To my Imowledge this was a mistake His intwiadm, 
to confess the truth, weie in the woild’S eye a ragged 
regiment He found them floating on the surface of society , 
and the colour, or something else in the weed, pleased him 
The^huxrs stuck to him — but they w&re good and loving 
burrs for all that He never greatly cared for the society of 
what are called good people If any of these were scandalised 
(and offences were^sure to arise), he could not help it When 
he had been remonstrated with for not making more con- 
cessions to the feelings of good people, he would retort by 210 
asking, what one point did these good people ever concede to 
him^ He was temperate in his meals and diversions, but 
always kept a little on this side of abstemiousness Only in 
the use of the Indian weed he might be thought a little 
excessive He took it, he would say, as a solvent of speech 
Marry — as the friendly vapour ascended, how his prattle 
would curl up sometimes with it ^ the .ligaments which 
tongue-tied him were loosened, and the stammerer proceeded 
a statist * 

I do not know whether I ought to bemoan or rejoice that 30 
my old friend is departed His jests were beginning to grow 
obsolete, and his stories to be found out He felt the 
approaches of age , and while he pretended to cling to life, 
you saw how slender were the ties left to hind Mm. Dis- 
coursing with him latterly on this subject, he expressed 
himself wnth a ^pettlshness^ which I thought unworthy of 
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turn In our walks about his suburban retreat (as be called 
it) at Shacklewell, some children belonging to a school of 
indiistiy had met us, and bowed and ciutseyed, as he 
thought, in an especial manner to him ‘‘They take me for 
a visiting governor,’’ he muttered earnestly He had a 
horror, which he carried to a foibjle, of looking like anything 
important and parochial He thought that he approached 
nearer to that stamp daily He had a general aversion from 
being treated like a grave or I’espectable chaiacter, and 
10 kept a wary eye upon the advances of age that should so 
ejititle him He herded always, while it was possible, with ^ 
people younger than himself He did not conform to the 
march of time, but was dragged along in the procession. 
His manners lagged behind his years He was tod much of 
the boy -man The toga mriUs never sate gracefully on his 
shoulders The impressions of infancy had burnt into him, 
and he resented the impertinence of manhood These were 
weaknesses , but such as they were, tfjey are a key to 
explicate some of his writings. 
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I DO not know a pleasure more affecting than to range at 
will over the deserted apartments of some fine old family 
mansion The traces of extinct grandeur I admit of a bettej, 
passion than envy\ and contemplations on the great and 
good, whom we fancy in succession to have been its inhabi- 
tants, weave for uTS illusions, incompatible with the bustle of 
modern occupancy, and vanities of foolish present aristocracy 
The same difference of feeling, I think, attends us between 
entering an empty and a crowded church In the latter it is 
phance but some present human frailty — ^an act of inattention 10 
on the part of some of the auditory — or a trait of affectation, 
or worse, vam-gloiy, on that of the preacher — ^puts us by our 
best thoughts, disharmonising the place and the occasion^ 
But wouidst thou know the beauty of holiness 9~go alone on 
some week-day, borrowing the keys of good Master Sexton, 
traverse the cool aisles of some country church , think of the 
piety that has kneeled there — the congregations, old and 
young, that have found consolation there — the meek pastor — 
the docile parishionerv With no disturbing emotions, no 

drink m the tranquillity of the 20 
place, till thou thyself become as fixed and motionless as the 
marble effigies that kneel and weep around thee 
Journeying noithward lately, I could not resist going some 
few miles out of my road to look upon the lemams of an old 
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great 4iouse with winch I had been impressed m this way in 
infancy I was .ap^prised that the ownei of it had lately 
pulled it down , still I had a vague notion that it could not 
all have perished, that so much solidity with magnificence 
could not have been crushed all at once into the mere dust 
and rubbish which I found it 
The work of rum had proceeded with a swift hand indeed, 
and the demolition of a few weeks had reduced it to — an 
antiquity 

IQ I was astonished at the inclistmction of eveiy thing 
T/here had stood the great gates What bounded the court- ^ 
yard^ Whereabout did the out-houses commence^ a few 
bricks only lay as representatives of that which w^as so 
stately and so spacious 

Death does not shrink up his human victim at this rate 
The burnt ashes of a man weigh more in their proportion 
Had I seen these biick-and-mortar knaves at their process 
of destruction, at the plucking of every prnel I should ha\^e 
felt the yarlets at my heart I should have cried out to 
20 them to spare a plank at least out of the cheerful store-room, 
in whoso hot window-seat I used to sit and read Cowley, 
with the grass-plot before, and the hum and flappings of 
that one solitary wasp that ever haunted it about me — it is 
in mine ears now, as oft as summer I'eturns , or a panel of 
the yellow room. 

Whfy every plank and panel of that house for me had 
magic in it The tapestried bedrooms — tapestry so much 
better than painting — not adorning merely, but peopling the 
wainscots — at which childhood ever and anon would steal a 
30 look, shifting its ijoverlid (replaced as quickly) to exercise its 
tender courage in a momentary eye-encounter with those 
stern bright visages, staring reciprocally — all Ovid on the 
walls, in colouis vivider than his descriptions Actmon in 
naid ^piout, with the unappeasable prudery of Diana, and 
the still more provoking, and almost culinary coolness of 
T)at\ Fhfiebus eel-fasliion. deliberately diyestinsr of Marsyas 
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Tiieu that haunted room — in ■which <jld Mis Battte died 
— whereinto I have crept, but always m the day-time, with 
a passion of fear , and a sneaking cuiiositj, terror-tainted, 
to Jiold cominiimcation with the past — I/o7n ^kall theif hiald 
It tip again f 

It was an old deseited place, vet not so long deseited but 
that traces of the splendour of past inmates weie everywhere 
apparent Its furnituic was still standing — oven to the 
tarnished gilt leathei battledores, and crumbling feathois of 
shuUiecocks m the nuiseiy, wbich told that children had 10 
*once played there. But I was a lonely child, and had 
range at will of every apartment, knew every nook and 
corner, wandered and worshipped everywhere 
Idie solitude of childhood is not so much the, ^pther 
thought, as it^ IS the feeder of love, and silence, and adr^ira-^ 
tjon„ So strange a passion for the place possessed me in 
those years, that, though there lay — I shame to say how few 
roods distant from the mansion — half hid liy trees, wbat I 
judged some romantic lake, such was the spell winch bound 
me to the house, and such my carefulness not to pass its 20 
stiiet and proper precincts, that the idle waters lay unex- 
plored for me , and not till late in life, cunosity prevailing 
over elder devotion, I found, to iny astonishment, a pretty 
brawling brook had been the ^Lacus Incognitus of my 
infancy legated views, extensive prospect — and those 
at no great distance from the house — I was tolcf of such — 
wbat were they to me, being out of the boundaries of ni}/ 
Eden ^ — So far from a wish to roam, I would have drawn, 
methought, still closer the fences of my chosen prison ; and 
have been hemmed in by a yet securer ^inctime of those ex- 30 
eluding garden walls I could have exclaimed with the 
garden "loving poet — 

Bnitl me, ye woo<lbines, m vour twincb ; 

Curl me about, ye^addusg vines ; 

And ob, so close your cucies kce, 

That I mav nevei leave this place , 
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But, lest yotir fetteis prove too weak, 

Ere I your silken bondage break, 

Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 

And, couiteous briais, nail me through 

I was here as in a lonely temple Snug firesides — the low- 
built roof — parlours ten feet by ten — frugal boaids, and all 
the homeliness of home — these were the condition of my 
birth — the wholesome soil which I was planted in Yet, 
without impeachment to their tenderest lessons, I am not 
10 sorry to have had glances of something beyond , and todiave 
taken, if but a peep, in childhood, at the contiasting accidents" 
of a great fortune. 

To have the feeling of gentility, it is not necessary to have 
been born gentle The pride of ancestry may be had on 
^cheaper terms than to be obliged to an„importunate race of 
ancestors , and the coatless antiquary in his unemblazoned cell, 
revolving the long line of a Mowbray’s or De Ciifiord’s 
pedigree, at those sounding names may w^m himself into as 
gay a vanity as those who do inherit them The claims of 
20 birth are ideal merely, and what herald ^ali^Q,^b 03 xt.to strip 
me of an idea ^ Is it iirenchant to their swords ^ can ifc be 
hacked off as a spur can? or torn away like a tarnished garter? 

What, else, were the families of the great to us? what 
pleasure should we take in their tedious genealogies, or their 
capitiilatorT. brass monuments? What to us the uninter- 
rupted current of their bloods, if our own did not answer 
within us to a cognate and corresponding elevation ? 

Or wherefore else, 0 tattered and diminished ’Scutcheon 
that hung upon the time-worn walls of thy princely stairs, 
30 Blakesmoor ' have I in childhood so oft stood poring upon 
the mystic characters — thy emblematic supporters, with 
their prophetic ^‘.Beaurgam” — till, every jlreg of peasantry 
purging off, I received into myself Very Gentility ? Tliou 
wert first m my morning eyes , and of nights, hast detained 
my steps from bedward, till it was but a step from gazing at 
^ thee to ^ dreaming on thee 
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This IS the only true gentry by adoption ; the veritable 
change of blood, and not, as empirics have fabled, by 
transfusion 

Who it was by dying that had earned the splendid trophy, 

I know not, I inquired not , but its fading lags, and colours 
cobweb-stained, told that its subject was of two centuries 
back 

And what if my ancestor at that date was some Damcetas 
— feeding flocks, not his own, upon the hills of Lincoln — did 
I in ' ess earnest vindicate to myself the family trappings of 10 
ihis once proud ^gon? — repaying by a backward tnuniplf 
the insults he might possibly have heaped m his lifetime 
upon my poor pastoral progenitoi 

If it were presumption so to speculate, the present owners 
of the mansion had least reason to complain They had long 
forsaken the old house of their fathers for a newer trifle , 
and I was left to appropriate to myself what images I could 
pick up, to laise my fancy, or to soothe my vanity 

I was the true descendant of those old W s , and not 

the present family of that name, who had fled the old waste 20 
places. 

Mine was that gallery of good old family portraits, which 
as I have gone ovei, giving them m fancy my own family 
name, one — and then another — would seem to smile — reach- 
ing forward from the canvas, to recognise the new relation- 
ship ; while the lest looked grave, as it seemeci, at the 
vacancy m their dwelling, and thoughts of fled posterity 

That Beauty with the cool blue pastoral drapery, and a 
lamb — that hung nest the great bay window — ^with the 

bright yellow H shire hair, and eye of watchet hue — so SQ 

like my Alice ^ — I am persuaded she was a true Eha — Mildred 
Elia, I take it 

Mine too, Blakesmoor, was thy noble Marble Hall, with 
its mosaic pavements, and its twelve (Joesars — stately busts m 
marble — ranged round of whose countenances, young reader 
of faces as I was, the frowning beauty of Neio, I remember 
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i most of my wonder , but the mild Gaiba had my love 
There they stood m the coldness of deaths yet freshness of 
immortality 

Mine too, thy lofty Justice Hall, with its one charr of 
authority, high-backed and wickered, once the terror of luck- 
less poacher, or self-forgetful maiden — so common since, that 
bats have loosted in it 

Mine too — whose else ^ — thy costly fruit-garden, with its 
sun-baked southern wall , the amplei pleasui e-garden, rising 
10 backwards from the house in triple terraces, ^uth floweif-pots 
'^low of palest lead, save that a speck here and thei'e, saved 
from the elements, bespake their pristine state to have been 
gilt and glittering , the verdant quarters backw?w?der still ; 
and, stretching still beyond, rnjpjd formality, thy firry wilder- 
ness, the haunt of the squirrel, and the day-long murmuring 
wood-pigeon, with that antique image in the centre, God or 
Goddess I wist not , but child of Athens or old Eome paid 
never a sincerer worship to Pan or to SylvS^nus in their native 
groves, than I to that fragmental mystery 
20 Was it for this, that I kissed my childish hands too fer- 
vently in your idol worship, walks and windings of Blakes- 
MOOR f for this, or what sin of mine, has the plough passed 
over your pleasant places ^ I sometimes think that as men, 
when they die, do not die all, so of their extinguished 
habitations thei^e may be a hope — a germ to be levivified 


POOE EELATIOISrS 

A Poor Eelation — is the most irrelevant thing in nature, — a 
piece of impertinent correspondency, — an odious approxima- 
tion, — a haunting conscience, — apiieposterous shadow, length- 
ening in the noontide of our prosperity, — ^an unwelcome 
gQ remembrancer, — a perpetually recurring mortification,— -a 
rlr-itn nn vmir nurse — a more intolerable dua upon your 
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pi'^ide, — a drawback upon success, — a lebuke to your ri-sing, 

— a stain in your blood, —a blot on your ’scutcheon, — a rent 
in your garment, — a death’s head at your baliquet, — 
Agathocles’ pot, — a Mordecai in your gate, — a Lazarus at 
your door, — a lion m your path, — a frog in your chamber, — 
a fly m your ointment, — a mote in your eye, — a triumph to 
your enemy, an apology to your friends, — the one thing not 
needful, — the hail in harvest, — the ounce of sour m a pound 
of sweet 

Hens known ’by his knock Yoiii heart telleth you “That 10 

]VIr ” A rap, between familiarity and respect , that"* 

demands, and, at the same time, seems to despair of, enter- 
tainment ^ He entereth smiling and — embarrassed He 
holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and — draweth it back 
again He casually looketh in about dinnei -time— when the 
table IS full He offei'eth to go away, seeing you have com- 
pany, but is induced to stay He hlJeth a chair, and your 
visitor’s two children are accommodated at a side table He 
never cometh upon , open days, when your wife says with 

some complacency, “ My dear, perhaps Mi' will drop m 20 

to-daiy.” He remembereth bixtb-days — and professeth he is 
fortuna te to^have stumbled upon one He declaretli against 
fish, the turbot being small — ^yet suffereth himself to be 
importuned into a slice against his first resolution He 
^sticketh by the port — yet will be prevailed upon to empty 
the remainder glass of claret, if a stranger press it fipon him. 

He IS a puzzle to the servants, who ai-e fearful of being too 
obsequious, or not civil enough to him. The guests think 
“ they have seen him before ” Every one specuiateth upon his 
condition , and the most part take him to be — a tide waiter 30 
lie calleth you by your Christian name, to imply that his 
other IS the same with your own He is too faroihai by 
half, yet you wish you had less diffidence With half the 
familiarity he might pass for a casual dependent ; with moie 
boldness he would be in no danger of being taken foi* what 
he is He is too humble for a friend, yet taketh on Mm more 
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state tlian befits a client He is a woi’se guest tban a country 
tenant, masmucli as he brmgeth up no rent — yet ’tis odds, 
from his garb and demeanour, that your guests take him for 
one He is asked to make one at the whist table , refuseih on 
the scoie of poverty, and — lesents being left out When the 
company break up, he profiereth to go for a coach — and lets 
the servant go He lecollects your grandfather , and will 
thrust in some mean and quite unimpoitant anecdote of— 
the family He knew it when it was not quite so floiiiishing 
10 as “ he is blest in seeing it now ” He revivetfi past situ'ations 
to institute what he calleth — favouiable comparisons With 
a reflecting sort of congratulation, he will inquire the price 
of your furniture and insults you with a special commenda- 
tion of your window-curtains He is of opinion that the urn 
IS the more elegant shape, but, after all, there was something 
more comfortable about the old tea-kettle — winch you must 
remember He dare say you must find a great convenience 
in having a carriage of your own, and ap|jealeth to your lady 
if it IS not so Inquireth if you have had your arms done on 
20 vellum yet , and did not know, till lately, that such-and-such 
had been the crest of the family His niemoiy is unseason- 
able ; his compliments perverse , his talk a trouble ; his stay 
pertinacious , and when he goeth away, you dismiss his chair 
into a corner, as precipitately as possible, and feel fairly rid of 
two nuisances 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is— a female 
Poor Relation You may do something with the other ; you 
may pass him ofiT tolerably well , but your indigent she- 
relative is hopeless “ He is an old humoiist,” you may say, 
30 “ and aifects to go threadbare His circumstances are better 
than folks would take them to be You are fond of having a 
Oharaater at your table, and tiuly he is one^’ But in the 
indications of female poverty there can be no disguise 
Ho woman dresses below herself fiPin caprice The truth 
must out without shuflimg “ She is plainly i*eiated to the 
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probability, your wife’s cousin Nine times out of ten^ at 
least, this is tbe case Her gai*b is something between a 
gentlewoman and a beggai, yet the former evidently pre- 
dominates She IS most piovokmgly humble, and ostenta- 
tiously sensible to her mfeiioiity iJe may require to lie 
repressed sometimes — ahquando sufflcmmandus emt — but 
there is no raising hei You send her soup at dinnei, and 

she begs to be helped — after the gentlemen Mr 

requests the honour of taking wine with her , she hesitates 
between Port and Madeiia, and choses the former — because 10 
he does She calls the servant Sir , and insists on not 
troubling him to hold her jdate The housekeeper patronises 
her The children’s governess takes upon her to correct her, 
when she h^ mistaken the piano for harpsichord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq , in the play, is a noticeable instance of 
the disadvantages to which this chimerical notion of affinity 
constituting a claim to an acquaintance may subject the spirit 
of a gentleman A I^ittle foolish Mopd^ is all that is betwixt 
him and a lady with a great estate His stars are per- 
petually crossed by the malignant maternity of an old 20 
woman, who peisists in calling him "^‘hei son Hick ” But she 
has wherewithal in the end to recompense his indignities, 
and float him again upon the brilliant surface, under which it 
had been her seemmg business and pleasure all along to sink 
him. All men, besides, are not of Hick’s temperament. I 
knew an Amlet in real life, who, wanting Hick’s Imoyancy, 

sank indeed Poor W was of my own standing at 

Christ’s, a fine classic, and a youth of promise If he had a 
blemish, it was too much pride , but its quality was in offen- 
sive , it was not of that sort which hardens the heart, 30 
and serves to keep inferiors at a distance , it only sought 
to ward off derogation from itself It was the principle 
of seif -respect earned as far as it could go, without 
infringing upon that respect which he would have every 
one else equally maintain foi himself He would have 
you to think alike with him on this topic Many a 
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quayrel have I had with him, when we were rather older 
boys, and our tallness made us more obnoxious to observation 
m the Wue clothes, because I would not thiead the alleys and 
blind ways of the town with him to elude notice, when we 
have been out together on a holiday in the streets of this 

sneering and prying metiopolis W went, soie with 

these notions, to Oxford, where the dignity and sweetness of 
a scholar's life, meeting with the alloy of a humble introduc- 
tion, wrought in him a passionate devotion to the place, with 
10 a profound aversion to the society The rservitor's^gown 
(worse than his school array) clung to him with hTessian 
venom He thought himself ridiculous in a garb, under 
which Latimer must Lave walked erect , and m which 
Hooker, in his young days, possibly flaunted in a vein of no 
discommendable vanity In the depth of college jshadcSj or 
in his lonely chamber, the poor student shrunk from obser- 
vation. He found sheltei among books, which insult not ; 
and studies, that ask no questions of a youth's finances. He 
was lord of his library, and seldom cared for looking out 
20 beyond his domains The healing influence of studious 
pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to abstract. He was 
almost a healthy man , when the waywardness of his fate 
broke out against him with a second and worse malignity 

The father of W had hitherto exercised the humble 

profession of house-pamter at N , near Oxford A 

supposed interest with some of the heads of colleges had now 
induced him to take up his abode m that city, with the hope 
of being employed upon some, public works which were 
talked of From that moment I read m the countenance of 
30 the young man, the determination which at length tore him 
from academical pursuits for ever. To a person unacquainted 
with our Universities, the distance between the gownsmen 
and the townsmen, as they are called — the trading part of 
the latter especially — is carried to an excess that would 

appear harsh and incredible. The temperament of W 

father was diametrically the reverse of his own, Old W-- — ^ 
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was a little, busy, cringing tiadesman, who, ^itb Ins son 
upon Ins arm, would stand bowing and scraping, cap in 
hand, to anything that \\oie the semblance of a gown^ — 
insensible to the mnks and openei lemonstrantes of the 
young man, to whose chamber-fellow, oi equal m standing, 
pel haps, he was thus obsequiously and gratuitously ducking- 

Such a state of things could not last W must change 

the air of Oxfoid or be suffocated He chose the formei , 
and let the sturdy moralist, who strains the point of the 
filial duties as high as they can bear*, censure thedeTehction , 10 

be cannot estimate the struggle I stood with W , the 

last afternoon I ever saw him, undei the eaves of his 
paternal dwelling. It was in the fine lane leading from the 

High Streef> to the back of college, where W kept 

his rooms He seemed thoughtful, and more reconciled I 
ventured to rally him — finding him in a better mood — 
upon a representation of the Artist Evangelist, which the 
old man, whose affairs were begmmng to fiourish, had 
caused to be set up m a splendid sort of fiame ovei his 
really handsome shop, either as a token of prosperity, or 20 

badge of gratitude to his saint W looked up at the 

Luke, and, like Satan, “ knew his mounted sign — and iiedf’ 

A lettei on his father’s table the next morning, announced 
that he had accepted a commission in a regiment about to 
embark for Portugal He was among the first who perished 
before the walls of St Sebastian 
I do not know how, upon a subject which I began with 
treating half seriously, I should have fallen upon a recital 
so eminently painful , but this theme of poor relationship is 
replete with so much matter for tragic as well as comic 30 
associations, that it is difficult to keep the account distinct 
without blending The earliest impressions which I received 
on this matter are certainly not attended with anything 
painful, or very humiliating, in the recalling. At my father’s 
table (no very splendid one) was to be found, every Saturday, 
the mysterious figure of an aged gentleman, clothed in neat 
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blacjs, of a sad j’-et comely appearance His deportment was 
of the essence of gravity , his words few or none , and I was 
not to make a noise m his piesence I had little inclination 
to have done so — for my cue wms to admire in silence A 
particular elbow chair was appiopriated to him, which was 
m no case to be violated A peculiar sort of sweet pudding, 
which appeared on no other occasion, distinguished the days 
of his coming I used to think him a prodigiously rich man 
All I could make out of him was, that he and my father had 
10 been schoolfellows a world ago at Lincoln, a^d that he came 
from the Mint The Mint I knew to be a place where ail 
the money was coined — ^and I thought he was the owner of 
all that money Awful ideas of the Tower twined them- 
selves about his presence He seemed above 'human in- 
firmities and passions A sort of melancholy grandeur 
invested him From some inexplicable doom I fancied him 
obliged to go about in an eternal suit of mourning ; a 
captive — a stately being, let out of the 'fewer on Saturdays. 
Often have I wondered at the Jem^nty: of my father, who, 
20 in spite of an habitual general respect which we all m 
common manifested towards him, would venture now and 
then to stand up against him in some argument, touching 
their youthful days The houses of the ancient city of 
Lincoln are divided (as most of my readers know) between 
the dwellers on the hill and m the valley This marked 
distinction formed an obvious division between the hoys 
who lived above (however brought together in a common 
school) and the boys whose paternal residence was on the 
plain, a sufficient cause of hostility in the code of these 
30 young Grotiuses My father had been a leading Moun- 
taineer , and would still maintain the general superiority, 
in skill and hardihood, of the Above Bo^/s (his own faction) 
over the Beloio Bo^s (so were they called), of which party his 
contemporary had been a chieftain Many and hot were the 
skirmishes on this topic — ^tlie only one upon which the old 
flaw art was ever brought out — and bad blood bred , even 
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sometimes almost to tlie recommencement (so I expected) of 
actual hostilities But my fathei, who scorned to insist 
upon advantages, geneially contrived to turn the conversa- 
tioB Upon some adroit by-commendation of the old Minster, 
m the general pieference of which, before all other cathedrals 
m the island, the dweller on the hill, and the piain-horn, 
could meet on a conciliating level, and lay down their less 
important differences Once only I saw the old gentleman 
really ruffled, and I lememher with anguish the thought 
that-ncame ovel’ me ^‘Perhaps he will never come here 10 
again” He had been pressed to take another plate of the 
viand, which I have already mentioned as the indispensable 
concomitant of his visits He had I'efused with a resistance 
amounting to rigour— when my aunt, an old Lincolnian, but 
who had something of this in common with my cousin - 
Bridget, that she would sometimes press civility out of 
season — uttered the following memorable application — ^^Bo 
take another slice, *Mr Billet, for you do not get pudding 
evei*y day ” The old gentleman said nothing at the time — 
but he took occasion in the couise of the evening, when some 20 
argument had intervened between them, to uttei with an 
emphasis which chilled the company, and which chills me 
now as I write it — “ Woman, you are superannuated ” John 
Billet did not survive long after the digesting of this affront , 
but he survived long enough to assure me that ;geace was 
actually restored’ and, if I remember aright, another 
pudding was disci eetly substituted in the place of that which 
had occasioned the offence He died at the Mint (anno 1771), 
where he had long held what he accounted a comfoitabie 
independence , and with five pounds, fourteen shillings, and 30 
a penny, which were found m hisjescntorre after his decease, 
left the world, blessing G-od that he had enough to bury him, 
and that he had never been obliged to any man for a six- 
pence This was — a Poor Relation 
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STAGE ILLUSION 

A Play is said to be well or ill acted in pioportion to4lie 
scemcal illusion pioduced Wlietbei such illusion can in 
any case be perfect, is not the question The nearest 
appioach to it, we are told, is, when the actor appears wholly 
unconscious of the presence of spectators In tragedy— in 
all which IS to affect the feelings — this undivided attention to 
his stage business seems indispensable Yet it is, in -fact, 
Tlispensed with every day by oui cleverest tragedians , ancL 
while these references to an audience, in the shape of rant or 
10 sentiment, are not too frequent or palpable, a sufficient 
quantity of illusion for the pui poses of dramatic interest 
^ may be said to be pioduced m spite of them But, tragedy 
apart, it may be inquired whether, in certain characters m 
comedy, especially those which are a little extravagant, or 
which involve some notion repugnant to "'the mortal sense, it 
IS not a proof of the highest skill in the comedian when, with- 
out absolutely appealing to an audience, he keeps up a tacit 
understanding with them , and makes them, unconsciously 
to themselves, a party in the scene The utmost nicety is 
20 required in the mode of doing this , but we speak only of the 
great artists in the profession 
The most mortifying infirmity m human nature, to feel in 
ourselvesjor to contemplate in another, is, peibaps, cowardice, 
To see a coward d ona J o tM hfe upon a stage would produce 
anything but mirth Yet we most of us remember Jack 
Banmstei’s cowards Could anything be more agreeable, 
more pleasant? We loved the rogues How was this 
effected but by the exquisite art of the actor in a perpetual 
to us, the spectators, even in the extremity 
30 of the shaljiiig fit, that he was not half such a coward as we 
took him for? We saw all the common symptoms of the 
malady upon him , the quivering lip, the cowering knees, 
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fiiglitened ” But we ftugot all the while~or kept it almost 
a secret to ourselves — that he iLe\er once lost^ his self- 
possession , that ho let out by a thousand droll looks and 
gestures — meant to and not at all supposed to be visible 
to his fellows in the scene, that his confidence m his own 
resources had never once deserted him Was tins a genuine 
picture of a coward ^ or not rather a likeness, which the 
clever artist contiived Jp,palm uponjxs instead of an original, 
while we secretly connived at the delusion foi the purpose of 
greater pleasure, than a more genuine counterfeiting of th^lO 
imbecility, helplessness, and utter self-desertion, which we 
know to be concomitants of cowardice in real life, could have 
given us ^ 

Why are misei s so hateful in the world, and so endurable 
on the stage, but because the skilful actor, by a sort of sub- 
reference, rather than direct appeal to us, disarms the 
character of a great deal of its odiousness, by seermng to 
engage oicr compat^ion for the insecure tenure by which he 
holds his money-hags and parchments ? By tins subtle vent 
half of the hatefulness of the character — the self-closeness 20 
with which in real life it coils itself up from the sympathies 
of men — evapoiates The miser becomes sympathetic , 

is no genuine miser Here again a diverting likeness is 
substituted for a very disagreeable reality 

Spleen, irritability — the pitiable infirmities of, old men, 
which produce only pam to behold in the realities, counter- 
feited upon a stage, divert not altogether for the comic 
appendages to them, but in part from an inner conviction 
that they are hemg acted before us , that a likeness only is 
going on, and not the thing itself They please by being 30 
done , wider the Me. or beside it , not to , hje When 
Gatty acts an old man, is he angrj indeed oi only a pleasant 
counterfeit, just enough of a likeness to recognise, without 
pressing upon us the uneasy sense of a leality. 

Comedians, paradoxical as it may seem, may be too 
natural Tt was tlie case wnth a late actor Nothing conM 
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be more earnest or true tban the manner of Mr Emery , tins 
told excellently in liis Tyke, and cliciracteih of a tiagie c<xst 
But when he earned the same iigid exclusiveness of attention 
to the stage business, and wilful blindness and oblivion- of 
everything before the curtain into his coniedv, it pi'oduced a 
harsh and dissonant effect He was out of keeping with the 
rest of the Personte Dramatic There was as little link 
between him and them as betwixt himself and the audience 
He was a third estate^ dry, repnlsive, and unsocial to all 
10 Individually considered, his execution was masterly But 
comedy is not this unbending thing , for this reason, that the -- 
same degree of credibility is not required of it as to serious 
scenes The degrees of credibility demanded to^ the two 
things may be illustrated by the different sort of truth which 
expect when a man tells us a mournful or a merry story 
If we suspect the former of falsehood in any one iitUe? we 
reject it altogether Our tears refuse to flow at a suspected 
imposition But the teller of a mirthfux tale has latitude 
allowed him We are content with less than absolute trutk 
20 ^Tis the same with dramatic illusion We confess we love m 
comedy to see an audience naturalised behind the scenes, 
taken into the interest of the drama, welcomed as bystanders, 
however There is something ungracious in a comic actor 
holding himself aloof from all participation or concern with 
those who are come to be diverted by him Macbeth must 
see the dagger, and no ear but his own be told of it , but an 
old fool in farce may think he sees smnetlvm^^ and by 
conscious words and looks express it, as plainly as he can 
speak, to pit, box, and gallery When an impertinent in 
BO tragedy, an Osric, for instance, breaks in upon the serious 
passions of the scene, we approve of the contempt with which 
he IS treated But when the pleasant impertinent of comedy, 
in a piece purely meant to give delight, and raise mirth out 
of whimsical perplexities, worries the studious man with 
taking up his leisure, ' 
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destroy tlie balance of delight in the spectators To make 
the intiusion comic, the actoi who plays the annoyed man 
must a little desert nature , he must, in short, be thinking 
of^the audience, and expiess only so much dissatisfaction and 
peevishness as is consistent with the pleasure of comedy In 
other words, his perplexity must seem half put on If he 
lepel the mtrudei with the sober set face ot a man in 
earnest, and nioie especially if he delivei his expostulations 
in a tone which in the world must necessarily provoke a 
dud , his real-life manner will destroy the whimsical anjd 10 
purely dramatic existence of the other character (which to 
render it comic demands an antagonist comicality on the part 
of the cl^aracter opposed to it), and convert what was meant 
for mirth, lather than belief, into a downright piece of im- 
pertinence indeed, which would raise no diversion in us;" 
but rather stir pam, to see indicted in earnest upon any 
iinv^orthy person A very judicious actor (m most of his 
parts) seems to hS,ve fallen into an error of this sort in his 
playing with Mi Wrench in the farce of Free and Easy. 

Many instances would be tedious , these may suffice to 20 
show that comic acting at least does not always demand from 
the performer that strict abstraction from all reference to an 
audience which is exacted of it , but that m some cases a &oit 
of compi’omise may take place, and all the purposes of 
dramatic delight be attained by a judicious understanding, 
not too openly announced, between the ladies and gentlemen 
— on both sides of the curtain 


TO THE kSHADE OF ELLISTON 

JoYOorsEST of once embodied spmits, whither at length hast 
thou down^ To what genial region are we peimitted to 
conjecture that thou hast ditted 30 

Alt thou sowing thy wild oats yet (tfe harvest time was 
still , to,, ,come ..,with„ ,th„ee), , upon fcasual sands, of , Avernus ? or 
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art enacting Rover (ab we would giadliei think) hy 
waiideiing Elysian stieanib ^ 

This mo'ital frame, while thou didst play thy hiief antics 
amongst us, was in tiuth anything but a piison to thee, 'as 
the vain Platonist di earns of this hod^ to be no better than a 
county gaol, foi sooth, or some house of duiaiice vile, whereof 
the five senses are the fetters Thou knewest better than to 
be in a hurry to cast off those gyves , and had notice to quit, 
I fear, before thou wert quite ready to abandon this fleshy 
10 tenement It was thy Pleasui e-House, thy Palace of Dainty 
Devices , thy Louvre, or thy Wliite-Hall 
What new mysterious lodgings dost thou tenant now ? or 
when may we expect thy aerial jjojqsp-warwt'^g.^ 

Tartarus we know, and we have read of the Blessed Shades ; 
-^ow cannot I intelligibly fancy thee in either 

It is too much to hazard a conjectuie, that (as the school- 
men admitted a receptacle apart for Patriarchs and un- 
chrisom Babes) there may exist — not far pGrchance from that 
stoiehouse of all vanities, which Milton saw in visions — a 
20 Dimo somewhere for Players ^ and that 

Dp thither likh aerial ^^apouis 

Both all Stage things, and all that m Stage things 

Built their fond hopes of glory, or lasting fame ’ 

All the nnaccompli&h’d works of Authors’ hands, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 
upon earth, fleet thither — 

Play, Ojiera, Faroe, with all their trumpery - 

There, by the neighbonring moon (by some not improperly 
supposed thy Regent Planet upon earth) mayst thou not still 
^►0 be acting thy managerial pranks, great disembodied 
but Lessee still, and still a Manager 
In Green Rooms, impei.vmns to mortal eye, the muse 
beholds thee wielding posthumous enipii e 
Thin ghosts of „Figuiantes (never plump on earth) circle 
thee in endlessly, 
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Egbert William Elliston ' for as yet we know not tby new 
name in heaven 

It 11 ks mo to think, that, stiipt of thy regal xties, thon 
shquidbt feiiy ovei*, a pool Joiked bhade, in ciazy Stygian 
wheiiy Methmkw 1 hear the old boatman, paddling by the 
weed}- whart, with raucid voice, bawling “ Sculls, Scijlls ” 
to which, with waving hand, and majestic action, thou 
deigne&t no leply, othei than in two cuit monosyllables, 
“No Oars” 

B^it the laws of Eluto’s kingdom know small difference 10 
between king and cobblei, maiiagei and call-boy , and 
haply your dates of life wei’e oonternunant, >ou are (piietly 
taking your passage, cheek by cheek (O ignoble levelling of 
Death) with the shade of some lecently departed candle- 
snuliei 

But mercy ' what strippangs-, what teaiing off of iustnionic 
lobes and piivate vanities > what iJ^gjiudations to the bone, 
before the siiily Ferryman wnli admit you to set a foot within 
his battei ed Jighter 

Crowns, sceptres , shield, sword and truncheon , thy owm 20 
coronation robes (for thou hast brought the whole property 
man’s wardrobe with thee, enough to sink a navy) , the 
judge’s gyiripi Q , the coxcomb’s wig , the snuff-box ^ la 
Foppmgtm — all must py^ rboard. he positively swears — and 
that Ancient Marinez brooks no denial , for, since the tire- 
some monoflrame~of the old Thracian Harpei, Chaibn, it is to 
be believed, hath showm small taste for theatricals 

Ay, now ’tis done You are^ustboat weight , pmv M pvta 
amma 

But bless me, how little you look * 30 

So shall w^e all look— kings and keysars— stript for the last 
voyage. 

But the i pur ky rogue pushes ol! Adieu, pleasant, and 
thrice pleasant shade ^ wuth my parting thanks for many a 
heavy hour of life lightened by thy harmless e^itravagaiizaB, 
public or domestic. 
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Ebadamanthus, who tries the lighter causes below, leaving 
to his two brethren the heavy calendjirii— honest Ehadamanth, 
always partial to players, weighing then parti-coloured exist- 
ence here upon earth, — making account of the few foibles, 
that may have shaded thy ^eal Jife^ as we call it (though, 
substantially, scarcely less ajEapriui than thy idlest vagaries 
upon the boards of Drury), as but of so many echoes, natural 
xepercussions, and results to be expected fiom the assumed 
extravagancies of thy secondary or mod hfe^ nightly upon a 
10 stage — after a lenient castigation, with rods lighter rthan 
'Df those Medusean ringlets, but just enough to “ whip the- 
offending Adam out of thee,’’ shall courteously dismiss thee 
at the right hand gate — the o p side of Hades — that conducts 
to masques, and merry-makings, in the Theatre Eoyal of 
Proserpine. 

PLAUBITO, ET VALETO 


ELLISTONIANA 

My acquaintance with the pleasant cieature, whose loss we 
all deplore, w’’as but slight My first introduction to E, 
which afterwards ripened into an acquaintance a little on 
20 this side of intimacy, was over a counter m the Leamington 
Spa Library, then newly entered upon by a branch of his 
family E , whom nothing misbecame — to auspicate, I 
suppose, the filial concern, and set it a-going with a lustre — 
was serving in person two damsels fair, who had-come into 
the shop ostensibly to inquire for some new publication, but 
in reality to have a sight of the illustrious shopman, hoping 
some conference "With what an air did he reach down the 
volume, dispassionately giving his opinion of the worth of 
the work in question, and launching out into a dissertation 
30 on its comparative merits with those of certain publications 
of a similar stamp, its rivals ^ his enchanted customers 
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hanging on his lips, subdued to their authoritative sentence 
So have I seen a gentleman in comedy actwg the shopman 
So Lovelace sold his gloves in King Street I admixed the 
histrsonic ait, by which he contrived to carry clean away 
every notion of disgrace, from the occupation he had so 
, generously submitted to , and from that hour I judged him, 
with no after lepentance, to be a person with whom it would 
be a felicity to be more acquainted 

To 4^»nt upon his merits as a Comedian would be 
superiluous "^ith his blended private and professional U;) 
ianbits alone I have to do , that harmonious fusion of the 
manners of the player into those of every-day life, which 
brought the stage boards into streets, and dinmg-parlours, 
and kept up the play when the play was ended — “I like 
Wrench,” a fiiend was saying to him one day, “ because he is 
the same natuial, easy cieatme, on the stage, that he is ojf ” 
“My case exactly,” retorted Eiliston — with a charming 
forgetfulness, that the converse of a proposition does not 
always lead to the same conclusion — “ I am the same person 
0 / the stage that I am on ” The inference, at first sight, 20 
seems identical , but examine it a little, and it confesses only, 
that the one performer was never, and the other always, 
acting 

And in truth this was the charm of Elliston’s private 
depoitinent You had spirited performance always going on 
before your eyes, with nothing to pay As where a monarch 
takes up his casual abode for a night, the poorest hovel 
which he honours by bis sleeping m it, becomes 2 pso facto 
for that time a palace , so wherever Eiliston walked, sate, 
or stood still, there was the theatre He carried about 30 
* With him his pit, boxes, and galleries, and set up his portable 
playhouse at corners of stieets, and in the market places 
Upon pavements he trod the boards still ; and if his 

theme chanced to be passionate, the green baize carpet of 
tragedy spontaneously rose beneath his feet Now this was 
hearty and showed a love for his art vSo Apelles alwags 
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pamted — in tliought So G D alwcujs poetises I hate a 
lukewaiin aitist I have known actois — and some of them 
of Elli&toii’s own stamp — who shall have agieeably been 
amusing you in the part of a rake or a coxcomb, through the 
two or three liouis of their dramatic existence , but no 
sooner does the curtain fall with its leaden clatter, but a 
spirit of lead seems to seize on all then* faculties They 
emerge sour, morose persons, intoieiable to their families, 
servants, &c Anothei shall have been expanding your heart 
10 with generous deeds and sentiments, till it' even beats with 
yearnings of uiiiveisal sympathy , you absolutely long to •go 
homo, and do some good action The play seems tedious, till 
you can get fairly out of the house, and I'ealize your laud- 
able intentions At length the final bell iings, and this 
cordial representative of all that is amiable in human breasts 
steps foith — a miser Elliston was mQi-e ^.La.. piece Did he 

piny Danger ^ and did Danger fill the general bosom of the 
town with satisfaction ^ why should hz not be Danger, and 
diffuse the same cordial satisfaction among his private circles 
20 with hiB temperament, Im animal spirits, h%8 good nature, 
follies perchance, could he do better than identify himself 
with his impersonation ^ Are we to like a pleasant rake, or 
coxcomb, on the stage, and give ourselves airs of aversion for 
the identical character, presented to us m actual life'^ or 
wdiat %yould the performer have gained by divesting himself 
of the impersonation^ Could the man Elliston have been 
essentially different from his part, even if he had avoided to 
reflect to us studiously, m private circles, the any biiskness, 
the foiw^ardne>ss, and scape-goat trickeries of his prototype? 
30 ^^But theie is something not natural in this evei’lastmg 
actinq , we want the real man ” 

Are you quite sure that it is not the man himself, whom 
you cannot, or will not see, under some 
Mappings, which, nevertheless, sit not at all inconsistently 
upon him^ What if it is the nature of some men to be 
highly artificial ? The fault is least reprehensible in plaj/en. 
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Cibbei was his own Eoppington, with almost as much wi^as 
Vanbrugh could add to it 

‘‘My conceit of his peison,” — it is Ben Jon, son speaking of 
Loid Bacon, — “was never inci eased towaids him by his 
p/ace or honour but I have, and do reverence him for the 
fpeatness, that was only proper to himself , in that he seemed 
to me ever one of the gi eatest men, that had been in many ages 
In his adversity I evei piayed that Heaven would give him 
strength , for gaeat^mh he could not want ” 

The qyaaiity hei’e commended was scaicely less conspicuous 10 
injhe subject of these idle leminiscences than in my Lord 
Verulam Those ^vho have imagined that an unexpected 
elevation to the direction of a great London Theatre, affected 
the consequence of Elliston, oi at all changed liis nature, 
knew not the essential gi eatnesb of the man wdiom they dis- 
parage It w^as my fortune to encounter him near St 
Duustan^s (Jhuich (which, with its punctual giants, is now no 
moie than dust and a«shadow), on the morning of his election 
to that high office Grasping my hand with a look of signi- 
ficance, he only uttered, — “ Have you heard the news — ^then SO 
with another look following up the blow, he subjoined, “ I 
am the future Manager of Drury Lane Theatre ” — Breathless 
as he sa'w me, he stayed not for congratulation oi* reply, but 
mutely stalked away, leaving me to chew upon his new- 
blown dignities at leisure, in fact, nothing could he said to 
it Expressive silence alone could muse his praise This 
'was in his great style 

But was he less gteai (be witness, O ye Powers of JSquam- 
rp-ity, that suppoxted in the rums of Carthage the consular 
exile, and moie lecently tiansinuted foi a more illnstnous 30 
-exile the barren constableship of Elba into an image of 
Imperial Fiance), when, in melancholy after-years, again, 
much near the same spot, £ met him, when that sceptie had 
been wrested from his liand, and his dominion was curtailed 
to the petty managership, and part iiroprietorship, of the 
small Olympic, Im Mha f He still played nightly upon the 
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boards of Druiy, but in parts aias * allotted to liim, nut 
magnificently distributed by him Waiving Ins gieat loss as 
nothing, and magnificently sinking the sense of fallen material 
giandeur in the more libeial resentment of depre/.iations 
done to his inoie lofty inteUectual pretensions Have you 
heard (his customary exordium) — “ have you heard,” said he, 
“ how they tieat me ^ they put me in comedy ” Thought I— 
but his finger on his lips forbade any vei bal interruption— 
“where could they have put you better'^” Then, after a 
10 pause — “Where I foimeily played Ttomeo, I n^w play_ 
Mercutio,” — and so again he stalked away, neither staying, 
nor caring for, responses 

0, it was a rich scene, — but Sir A C — j-, the best of 

story-tellers and surgeons, who mends a lame narrative 
almost as well as he sets a fia-btiu’e, alone could do justice to 
it, — that I was a witness to, in the tarnished room (that had 
once been green) of that same little Olympic There, after 
his deposition finm Imperial Drury, he substituted a throne. 
That Olympic Hill was his “ highest heaven ” , himself “ Jove 
20 in his chair ” There he sat in state, while before him, on 
complaint of jprompter, was bi ought for judgment — how shall 
I describe her ^ — one of those little tawdry things that flirt 
at the tails of choruses — a probationei for the town, in either 
of its senses — the pertest little diab — a duty fringe and 
appendage of the lamps’ smoke — who, it seems, on some dis- 
appro^^bation expressed by a “highly lespectable” audience, 
had precipitately quitted her station on the boards, and 
withdrawn her small talents in disgust 

“And how dare you,” said her manager,— assuming a 
30 censoiial severity, which would have crushed the confidence 
of a Vestris, and disarmed that beautiful Eebel herself of her 
professional caprices — I verily believe, he thought her stand- 
ing before him — “ how dare you, Madam, withdraw yourself, 
without a notice, from your tkreatncal duties?” “I was 
hissed, Sii ” “ And you have the presumption to decide 
upon the taste of the town?” “1 don’t know that, Sir, 
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blit I never stand to be hissed,” was the subjoinder"\)f 
young Confidence — wben, gathering up his featuies into one 
significant mass of wonder, pity, and expostulatory indig- 
nation^n— in a lesson never to have been lost upon a creature 
less forward than she who stood before him — ins words 
were these “ They have hissed otie ” 

’Twas the identical aigument a jortiori^ which the son of 
Peleus uses to Lycaon tieinblmg under his lance, to persuade 
him to take his destiny with a good grace “I too am 
mortal” And it^is to be believed that in both cases the 10 
rl^toric missed of its application, for want of a proper 
understanding with the faculties of the respective recipients 
Quite an Opera pit,” he said to me, as he was courteously 
conducting me over the benches of his Surrey Theatre, the 
last retreat, and i ecess, of his every-day waning grandeur 

Those who knew Eiliston, will know the manner in which 
he pionounced the latter sentence of the few words I am 
about to record Ope proud day to me he took his roast 
mutton with us in the Temple, to which I had superadded a 
prelimmaiy haddock Aftei a lathei jilentifiil pai taking of 20 
the meagie banquet, not unrofieshed with the humblei sort 
of liquors, I made a soi t of apology for the humility of the 
fare, observing that for my own part I never ate but one dish 
at dinner “I too never eat but one thing at dinner,” — was 
his reply — then after a pause — ^^reckonuig fish as nothing ” 
The maimer was all It was as if Ijy one peremptory 
sentence he had deci-eed the annihilation of ail the savoury 
which the pleasant and nutritious food-giving 
Ocean poui’s forth upon poor humans from her watery 
])osoni This was g'featnes^^ tempered with considerate 30 
tende?}ies& to the feelings of his scanty but welcoiniiig 
entertainer 

Great wert thou m thy life, Bobert William Ellrstun ’ and 
not lessened m thy death, if report speak truly, which vsays 
that thou didst direct that thy mortal remains should repose 
under no inscription but one of pure Latxnity Classical was 
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tLy bringing up ’ and beautiful was the feeling on tby last 
bed, wliicli connecting the man witli the boy, took thee ba,ck 
to thy latest exercise of imagination, to the days when, 
undreaining of Theatres and Managei ships, thou weit a 
scholar, and an early ripe one, undei* the roofs builded by 
the munificent and pious Colet For thee the Pauline Muses 
weep In elegies, that shall silence this crude prose, they 
shall celebrate thy praise 


DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND BEADING 

To mind the inside of a book is to enteitain one s self mth the 
10 forced product of another man’s biam Now I think a man of quality 
and breeding may be much amused with the natiual sprouts of his 
own — Lord Foppington in the Relapse 

Aisr ingenious acquaintance of my owp was so much struck 
with this bright of his Lordship, that he has left off 
reading altogether, to the great improvement of his origin- 
ality At the hazard of losing some ei’edit on this head, I 
must confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion of my 
time to other people’s thoughts I dream away my life in 
otheis’ speculations I love to lose myself in other men’s 
20 minds When I am not walking, I am reading , I cannot sit 
and think. Books think for me 

I have no repugnances Shaftesbury is not too genteel for 
me, nor Jonathan Wild too low I can read anything which 
I call a hooh There are things in that shape which I cannot 
allow for such 

In this catalogue of tools nhch are^io hooh — h7hlia a-hhlwt^ 
— I reckon Court (Calendars, Diieetoiies, Pocket Books, 
Draught Boards, bound and letteied on the back, Scientific 
Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes at Large , the works of 
30 Hume, Gibbon, Bobertson, Beattie, Soanie Jenyiis, and, 
generally, all those volumes which “no gentleman’s library 
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slaoulcl Be without ” the Histones ot Flavius Josephus (that 
learned Jew), and Paley’s Moial Philosophy With these 
exceptions, I can read almost anything I bless niy stars for 
a tast^ so catholic, so nnexcludiiig 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see these things m 
hooM clothing perched upon shelves, like false saints, usurpers 
of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting %it 
the legitimate occupants To reach down a welbhtoid 
semblance of a volume, and hope it some kind-hearted play- 
book, then opening what seem its leaves,” to come Jjolt 10 
unon a withering Population Essay To expect a Steele, or 
a Farquhar, and find — Adam Smith To view a weil- 
ai ranged assortment of blockheaded Encyciopsedias (Angli- 
canas or Me^tiopoiitanas) set out in an array of russia, or 
moiocco, when a tithe of that good leather would comfortably 
leclothe my shivering folios, would renovate Paracelsus 
himself, and enable old Baymund Lully to look like himself 
again in the world H never see these impostors, but I long 
to strip them, to warm my ragged veterans in their spoils 
To be strong -backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of 20 
a volume Magnificence comes after This, when it can be 
afforded, is not to be lavished upon all kinds of books indis- 
criminately I would not dress a set of Magazines, for 
instance, in full suit The dishabille, or half-binding (with 
russia backs ever) is oiii costume A Shakspeare or a Milton 
(unless the first editions), it were mere foppery to trick out 
in gay apparel The possession of them confeis no distinction 
The exterior of them (tlie things themselves being so common), 
strange to say, raises no sweet emotions, no tickling sense of 
propei'ty in the owner. Thomsons Seasons, again, looks best 30 
(I maintain it) a little torn, and dog^s-eared How beautiful 
to a genuine lover of reading are the sullied loaves, and worn- 
out appeaxunee, nay, the very odour (beyond russia), if we 
would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an old 
“ Oire dating Libraiy,” Tom Jones, or Tiear of Wakefield ’ 
How they speak of the thousand thumbs, that have turned 
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o’wer their pages with delight ’ — of the lone sempstress, whom 
they may have cheeied (milliner, or haid- working mantiia- 
makef ) after her long day’s needie-toil, I'unnmg far into mid- 
night, when she has snatched an hour, ill-spared from sleep, 
to^stegp hor cares, as in some Lethean cup, in spelling out 
their enchanting contents ' Who would have them a whit 
less soiled What better condition could we desire to see 
them in ^ 

In some respects the bettei a book is, the less it demands 
10 from binding Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, -^and all that (lass 
of perpetually self -reproductive volumes — Great Nature’s 
Stereotypes — we see th^i individually perish witiiless re gret , 
because we know the copies of them to be “ eterne ” But 
where a book is at once both good and rare — wnere the indi- 
vidual IS almost the species, and when that perishes, 

We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its lights relumine- 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of hlew- 
castle, by his Duchess — no casket is rich enough, no casing 
20 sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel 
Not only rare volumes of this description, which seem 
hopeless ever to be reprinted , but old editions of writers, 
such as Sir Philip Sydney, Bishop Taylor, Milton in his 
prose- works, Fuller — of whom we have reprints, yet the books 
themselves, though they go about, and are talked of here and 
there, we know'-, have not endenizened themselves (nor possibly 
ever will) in the national heart, so as to become stoclc books 
— it IS good to possess these in durable and costly covers, I 
do not care for a First Folio of Shakspeare I rather prefer 
30 the common editions of Eowe and Tonson, without notes, and^ 
with pMUh which, being s() nxmably bad, serve as maps, or 
modest remembrancers, to the text , and -without pretending 
to any supposable emulation with it, are so much better than 
the Shakspeare gallery engravings^ which did I have a 
community of feeling with my countrymen about his Plays, 
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and I like those editions of him best, which have been of tenest 
tumbled about and handled — On the contrary, I cannot 
read Beaumont and Fletchei but in Folio The Octavo 
editions aie painful to look at I have no sympathy with 
them If tliey were as much read as the current editions of 
the other poet, I should prefer them in that shape to the 
older one I do not know a more heartless sight than the 
reprint of the Anatomy of Melancholy What need was 
there of unearthing the bones of that fantastic old gieat man, 
to expose them In a windmg-sheet of the newest fashion to 10 
modern censui‘e what hapless stationei could dream of Burton 
ever becoming popular^ — The wi etched Malone could not 
do woise, when he bribed the sexton of Stratford church to 
let him whitewash the painted effigy of old Shakspeare, 
which stood there, in rude but lively fashion depicted, to the 
very colour of the cheek, the eye, the eye-brow, hair, the 
very dress he used to wear — the only authentic testimony 
we had, however imperfect, of these curious parts and 
parcels of him They covered him over with a coat of white 

paint By , if I had been a justice of peace for Warwick- 20 

shii e, I would have clapt both commentator and sexton fast 
in the sJtohks, for a pair of meddling sacrilegious varlets. 

I think I see them at their work — these sapient trouble- 
tombs 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if T confess, that the names 
of some of our poets sound sweeter, and have a finer relish to 
the ear — to mine, at least — than that of Milton or of Shak- 
speare ^ It may be, that the latter are more staled and rung 
upon in common discourse The sweetest names, and which 
carry a perfume m the mention, are, Kit Marlowe, Drayton, 30 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and Uowley. 

Much depends upon whmi and where you read a book In 
the five or six impatient minutes, before the dinner is quite 
ready, who would think of taking up the Fairy Queen for a 
stop-gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrewes^ sermons ? 

Milton almost requires a solemn ser\ice of music to be 
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placed before you enter upon him But he brings his music, 
to which, who listens, had need bring docile thoughts, and 
pinged ears 

Winter evenings — the woild shut out — with less of 
ceremony the gentle Shakspeai'e enters At such a season, 
the Tempest, or his own Winter’s Tale — 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud— to 
yourself, or (as it chances) to some single person listening 
More than one — and it degenerates into an audience 
10 Books of quick interest, that hurry on 4or incide?its, are 
for the eye to glide over only It will not do to read them 
out I could never listen to even the better kind of modern 
novels without extreme irksomeness 
A newspaper, read out, is intolerable In some of the 
Bank offices it is the custom (to save so much individual 
time) for one of the clerks — who is the best scholar — to 
commence upon the Times, or the Chronicle, and recite its 
entire contents aloud j?; o hono puhhco, W ith every advantage 
of lungs and elocution, the effect is singularly vapid. In 
20 baiber’s shops and public-houses a fellow will get up, and 
spell out a paragraph which he communicates as some dis- 
covery Another follows with hs selection So the entire 
journal transpiies at length by piece-meal Seldom-readers 
are slow readers, and without this expedient no one in the 
company would probably ever travel through the contents of 
a wholh paper 

Newspapers always excite curiosity No one ever lays one 
down without a feeling of disappointment 
What an eternal time that gentleman in black, at Nando’s, 
30 keeps the paper * I am sick of hearing the waiter bawling 
out incessantly, “ the Chronicle is in hand, Sir ” 

Coming in to an iim at mght — ^having ordered your supper 
-^what can be more delightful than to find lying in the 
wmdow-seat, left there time out of mind by the carelessness 
of some former guest — ^two or three numbers of the old Town 
and Country Magazine, with its amusing tUe-a-tUe pictures— 
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Royal Lover and Lady G ", “The .Meitmg 

Platonic and tiie Old Bean,” — and such-like antiquated 
scandal ^ Would you exchange it — at that time, and in that 
place — for a better book ? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not regret it so 
much for the weightier kinds of reading — the Paradise Lost, 
or Comus, he could have read to him — but he missed the 
pleasure of skimming over with his own eye a magazine, or a 
light pamphlet 

I sl^ould not ,care to be caught m the serious avenues of 10 
some cathedral alone and reading Candida 

I do not remember a more whimsical surprise than having 
been once detected — by a familiar damsel — ^reclining at my 
ease upon £lie grass, on Primrose Hill (her Cythera), reading 
— Pamela There was nothing m the book to make a man 
seriously ashamed at the exposure , but as she seated herself 
down by me, and seemed determined to read m company, I 
could have wished had been — any other book We read on 
very sociably for a few pages , and, not finding the author 
much to her taste, she got up, and — ^went away Gentle 20 
casuist, I leave it to thee to conjecture, whether the blush 
(for there was one between us) was the property of the 
nymph or the swam in this dilemma Prom me you shall 
never get the secret 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors reading. I cannot 
settle my spirits to it. I knew a Unitarian minisDer, who 
was generally to be seen upon Snow Hill (as yet Skinner's 
Street was not), between the hours of ten and eleven in the 
morning, studying a volume of Lardner. J own this to have 
been a strain of abstraction beyond my reach. I used to 30 
admire how he sidled along, keeping clear of secular contacts. 

An illiteiate encounter with a p<.>rter’s knot, or a bread 
basket, would have quickly put to flight all the theology J 
am*master of, and have left me woi’se than indifferent to the 
five points. 

There is a class of street-readers, whom I can never con- 
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template without affection — the poor gentry who, not having 
wherewithal to buy or hire a book, filch a little learning at 
the open stalls — the owner, with his haid eye, casting 
envious looks at them all the while, and thinking when they 
will have done Venturing tenderly, page after page, 
expecting every moment when he shall interpose his 
interdict, and yet unable to deny themselves the gratification, 

they “ snatch a fearful joy ” Martin B , in this way, by 

daily fragments, got through two volumes of Clarissa, when 
10 the stall-keeper clamped his laudable ambition, by asking 
him (it was m his younger days) whether he meant tq, 
purchase the work M declares, that under no circumstances 
m his life did he ever peruse a book with half the satisfac- 
tion which he took in those uneasy snatches A quaint 
poetess of our day has moralised upon this subject in two 
very touching but homely stanzas 

I saw a boy with eager eye, 

Open a book upon a stall, 

And read, as he’d devour it all ; 

20 Which when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

** You, Sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you shall not look ” 

The boy pass’d slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 

Tl^en of the old churl’s books he should have had no need 

Of sufferings the poor have many, 

Which never can the rich annoy 
I soon perceiv’d another boy, 

30 Who look’d as if he had not any 
Food, for that day at least — enjoy 
The sight of cold meat m a tavern larder. 

Tins boy’s case, then thought I, is surely harder, 

Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny, 

Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat 
No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learn’d to eat 
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THE OLD MARGATE .lOX 

I AM fond of passing my vacation (I believe I have said so 
before) at one or other of the Universities Next to these 
my choice would fix me at some woody spot, such as the 
neighbourhood of Henley affords m abundance, on the 
banks of my beloved Thames But somehow or other my 
cousin contrives to wheedle me once m three or four seasons 
to a watering-place Old attachments cling to her in spite of 
experience We have been dull at Worthing one summer, 
duller at Brighton another, dullest at Eastbourne a third, 
and are at tins moment doing dieary penance at — Hastings * 10 
— and all because we were happy many years ago for a brief 
week at Margate. That was our first seaside experiment, 
and many circumstances combined to make it the most 
agreeable holiday of^my life We had neither of us seen the 
sea, and we had never been from home so long together in 
company 

Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy, with thy 
weather-beaten, sun-burnt captain, and his rough accom- 
modations — ill-exchanged for the foppery and fresh-water 
niceness of the modern steam packet^ To the winds and 20 
waves thou comnnttedst thy goodly freightage, and didst ask 
no aid of magic fumes, and spells, and boiling cauldrons 
With the gales of heaven thou wentest swimmingly; or, 
when it was their pleasure, stoodest still with sailor-like 
patience Thy course was natural, not forced, as in a hot- 
bed ; nor didst thou go poisoning the breath of ocean with 
sulphureous smoke — a great sea-chmiiera, chimneying and 
furnacing the deep ; or liker to that fire-god parching up 
Scamander 

Can I forget thy honest, yet slender crew, with their coy, 30 
reluctant responses (vet to the suppression of anything like 
contempt) to the raw questions, which we of the great city 
would be ever and anon putting to them, as to the uses of 
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tins or that strange naval implement ? ’Specially can I for- 
get then, thou happy medium, thou shade of refuge between 
us and them, concaliating inteipreter of their skill to our 
simplicity, comfortable ambassador between sea and land" 
whose sailor-trousers did not more convincingly assure tliee 
to be an adopted deniz en of the former, than thy white cap 
and whiter apron over them, with thy neat-fingeied practice 
in thy culinary vocation, bespoke thee to have been of inland 
nurture hei etof ore — a master cook of E^stcheap ''' How 
^0 busily didst thou ply thy multifarious occupation, cook, 
mariner, attendant, chamberlain here, there, like another 
Ariel, flaming at once about all parts of the deck, yet with 
kindlier ministrations — not to assist the temped, but, as if 
touched with a kindred sense of our infirmities, to soothe the 
which that untried motion might haply raise m our 
crude land-fancies And when the o’er-washmg billows 
drove us below deck (for it was far gpne in October, and 
we had stifle and blowing weather) how^ did thy ofiicious 
mmisterings, still catering for our comfort, with cards, and 
SOj^ordiaJb, and thy more cordial conversation, alleviate the 
closeness and the confinement of thy else (truth to say) not 
very savoury, nor very inviting, little cabin ’ 

With these additaments to boot, we had on board a fellow- 
passenger, whose discourse in verity might have beguiled a 
longer ^myage than we meditated, and have made mirth and 
wonder abound as far as the Ajzores He was a dark, 
Spamsh-complexioned young man, remarkably handsome, 
with an jofificer-bke -Assurance, and an insuppressible joIua 
of assertion. He was, in fact, the greatest liar I had 
30 met with then, or smee He was none of your hesitating, 
half story-tellers (a most painful description of mortals) who 
go on sounding your belief, and only giving you as much as 
they see you can swallow at a time — the nibbling pickpockets 
of your patience— but one who committed downright, day- 
light depredations upon his neighbour’s faith He did not 
stand shivering upon the brml^ but was a hearty, thorough- 
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paced liar, and plunged at once into the depths of your 
credulity I partly believe, he made pretty sure of h^ com- 
pany Hot many rich, not many wise, or learned, composed 
at that time the common ^to^wage of a Margate packet We 
were, I am afraid, a set of as unseasoned Londoners (let our 
enemies give it a worse name) as Aldermanbury, or Watling 
Street, at that time of day could have supplied There might 
be an exception or two among us, but I scorn to make any 
invidious distinctions among such a jolly, companionable 
ship^s company, as those were whom I sailed with Some- KX 
thing too must be conceded to the Genviis Loci Had the 
confident fellow told us half the legends on land, which he 
favoured usVith on the other element, I flatter myself the 
good sense of most of us would have levolted But we were 
in a new world, with everything unfamiliar about us, and the 
time and place disposed us to the reception of any pro- 
digious marvel whatsoever Time has obliterated fiom my 
memory much of his wild fablings ; and the rest would 
appear but dull, as written, and to be read on shore He had 
been Aide-de-camp (among other rare accidents and fortunes) 20 
to a Persian prince, and at one blow had stricken off the 
head of the King of Garmiania on horseback* He, of course, 
married the Prince’s daughter I forget what unlucky turn 
in the politics of that court, combining with the loss of Ins 
consort, was the reason of his quitting Persia , but ^^uth the 
rapidity of a magician, he transpoited himself, along with his 
hearers, back to England, where we still found him in the 
confidence of great ladies There was some stoiy of a 
Princess — Elizabeth, if I remember — ^having entrusted to his 
care an extraordinary casket of jewels, upon some extra- 30 
ordinary occasion — but, as I am not certain of the name or 
circumstance at this distance of time, I must leave it to the 
Royal daughters of England to settle the honour among 
themselves in private. I cannot call to mind half his pleasant 
won<Iers , but I perfectly remember, that m the course of his 
tnwels he had seen a phoenix ; and he obligingly undeceived 
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two days and niglits, to winch these vessels then wez’e often- 
times obliged to piolong their voyage Upon a ^nearer 
acquaintance with him, which he seemed neither to court 
nor decline, we learned that he was going to Mai gate, with 
the hope of being admitted into the Infirmary there for sea- 
bathing His disease was a scrofula, which appeared to 
have eaten all over him He expressed great hopes of a 
cure , and when we asked him, whether he had any friends 
where he was gqmg, he replied, “he Md no friends ” 

These pleasant, and some mournful passages, with the first 10 
sight of the sea, co-operating with youth, and a sense of 
holydays, and out-of-door adventure, to me that had been 
pent up in^ populous cities for many months before, — have 
left upon my mind the fragiance as of summer days gone by, 
bequeathing nothing but their remembrance for cold and 
wintry hours to chew upon 

Will it be thought a digression (it may spaie some unwel- 
come comparisons), if I endeavour to account for the dzssaUs- 
factiorb which I have heard so many persons confess to have 
felt (as I did myself feel in part on this occasion) at the sight 20 
of the sea for the first time I think the reason usually given 
— referring to the incapacity of actual objects for satisfying 
our preconceptions of them—scarcely goes deep enough into 
the question Let the same person see a lion, an elephant, a 
mountain, for the first time in his life, and he shall peihaps 
feel himself a little mortified The things do not fill up that 
space, which the idea of them seemed to take up in his mind 

But they have still a correspondency to Ms first notion, 
and in time grow up to it, so as to produce a very similar 
impression enlarging themselves (if I may say so) upon SO 
familiarity But the sea remains a disappointment — ^Is it 
not, that in the latter we had expected to behold (absurdly, I 
grant, but, I am afraid, by the law of imagination unavoid- 
ably) not a definite object, as those wild beasts, or that 
mountain ,compa§sable by the eye, but all the sea at onee^ the 

AHTAOONIST OF THE EARTH ? I do UOt Say we 
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tell ourselves so mucli, but the craving of the mind is to 
be satisfied with nothing less I will suppose the case of 
a young person of fifteen (as I then was) knowing nothing of 
the sea, but from description He comes to it foi the first 
time — all that he has been reading of it all his life, and that 
the most enthusiastic part of life, — ail he has gathered from 
narratives of wandering seamen , what he has gained from 
true voyages, and what he cherishes as credulously from 
romance and poetry , crowding their images, and eisactmg 
iO strange tributes from expectation — He thinks of the great 
deep, and of those who go down unto it ; of its thousand 
isles, and of the vast continents it washes ; of its receiving 
the mighty Plate, or Orellana, into its bosom, without dis- 
turbance, or sense of augmentation , of Biscay swells, and 
the manner 

For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 

Incessant labouring round the stormy*^Oape , 

of fatal rocks, and the “ still- vexed Bermoothes ” ; of great 
whirlpools, and the water-spout ; of sunken ships, and sumless 
20 treasures swallowed up in the unrestormg depths of fishes 
and quaint monsters, to which all that is terrible on earth— 

Be but as bugg§ to frighten babes withal, 

Compared with the creatures m the sea\eiitl^l ; 

of naked" savages, and Juan Fernandez ; of pearls, and shells , 
of coral beds, and of enchanted isles ; of mermaids’ grots — 

I do not assert that in sober earnest he expects to be shown 
all these wonders at once, but he is under the tyranny of a 
mighty faculty, which haunts him with confused hints and 
shadows of all these , and when the actual object opens first 
30 upon him, seen (in tame weather too most likely) from our 
unroman tic coasts — speck, a slip ,of sea-water, as it shows 
to him — ^what can it prove but a very unsatisfying and even 
diminutive entertainment ? Or if he has come to it from the 
mouth of a river, was it much more than the river widening ^ 
and, even put of sight of land, what had he but a flat watery 
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horizon about him, nothing comparable to the vast o’er- 
curtaining sky, his familiar object, seen daily without 4iead 
or amazement ^ — Who, id similar circumstances, has not been 
tempted to exclaim with Charoba, in the poem of Gebir, 

la this the mighty ocean ^ is this all ’ 

I love town, or country , but this detestable Cinque Port 
IS neither I hate these ^cjcubbecl shoots, thrusting out 
their starved forage from between the horrid Gssures of 
dusty innutntious rocks , which the amateur calls “ verdure 
to the edge of the sea” I lequire woods, and they show me Id 
stunted jqppices I cry out for the water-brooks, and pant 
for fresh streams, and inland murmurs I cannot stand all 
day on the naked beach, watching the capricious hues of the 
sea, shifting like the colours of a dying mullet I am tired 
of looking out of the windows of this island-prison I would 
fain retire into the i^iiterior of my cage While I gaze upon 
the sea, I want to be on it, over it, across it It binds me 
with chains, as of iron My thoughts are abroad. I should 
not so feel in Staffordshire There is no home for me here 
There is no sense of home at Hastings It is a place of 20 
fugitive resort, an heterogeneous assemblage of and 

stock-brokers, Amphitrites of the town, and misses that 
coquet with the Ocean If it were what it was in its primi- 
tive shape, and what it ought to have remained, a fair honest 
fishing-town, and no more, it were somethmg — with a few 
straggling fishermen’s huts scattered about, artless as its 
cliffs, and with their materials filched from them, it were 
something I could abide to dwell with Mescheeh , to assort 
with fisher-swains, and smugglers. There are, or I dream 
there are, many of this latter occupation here Their faces 30 
become the place. I like a juggler He is the only honest 
thief He robs nothing but the revenue, — an abstraction I 
never greatly eared about I could go out with them in 
their mackerel boats, or about their less ostensible business, 
with some satisfaction I can even tolerate those poor 
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to monotony, who fiom day to day pace along tlie 
beach, in endless progic&s and recnnence, to watch their 
illicit countrymen — townsfolk or brethren perchance- 
whistling to the sheathing and unsheathing of their cutlasses 
(their only solace), who undei the mild name of pi'eventive 
seivice, keep up a legitimated civil warfare in the deplorable 
absence of a foreign one, to show their detestation of j?un. 
diolland^ and zeal for old England But it is the visitants 
from town, that come here to sa^ that they have been here, 
10 with no more relish of the sea than a pond peich, or a dace 
might be supposed to have, that aie my aversion I feel 
like a foolish dace in these regions, and have as little 
toleration for myself here, as for them What c^m they want 
here ? if they had a true relish of the ocean, why have they 
brought all this land luggage with them ^ or why pitch their 
civilised tents in the desert? What mean these scanty 
book-rooms — marine libraries as they entitle them — if the 
sea were, as they would have us believe, a book “to read 
strange matter in ^ ” what are their foolish concert-rooms, if 
20 they come, as they would fain be thought to do, to listen to 
the music of the waves ^ All is false and hollow pretension 
They come, because it is the fashion, and to spoil the nature 
of the place They are mostly, as I have said, stock-brokers; 
but I have watched the better sort of them — now and then, 
an hone&t citizen (of the old stamp), in the simplicity of liis 
heart, shall bring down his wife and daughters, to taste the 
sea breezes. I always know the date of their arrival It is 
easy to see it m their countenance A day or two they go 
wandering on the shingles, picking up cockle-shells, and 
30 thinking them great things ; but, in a poor week, imagina- 
tion slackens they begin to discover that cockles produce 
no pearls, and then — O then ’ — if I could interpret for the 
pretty creatures (I know they have not the courage to 
confess it themselves) how gladly would they exchange their 
seaside ramble for a Sunday walk on the green-sward of 
their accustomed Twickenham meadows ^ 
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heayeii, and is not intoxicated He treads tlie Lmnmg marl 
without dismay , lie wins his flight without self-loss through 
realms “ of chaos and old night ” Or if, abandoning i:|imseif 
to that severer chaos of a human mind untuned,” he is 
content awhile to be mad with Lear, or to hate mankind (a 
sort of madness) with Timon, neither is that madness, nor 
this misanthropy, so unchecked, but that, —never letting the 
reins of reason wholly go, while most he seems to do so,— he 
has his better genius still whispering at his ear, with the 
good servant Kent suggesting saner counsels, or with the 10 
honest ^steward Flavius recommending kindliei resolutions 
Where he seems most to recede from humanity, he will he 
found the truest to it From beyond the scope of Nature if 
summon jgossible existences, he subjugates them to the law 
of her consistency He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray and desert 
her His ideal tribes submit to policy , his very monsters 
are tamed to his hand, even as that wild sea-brood, shep- 
herded by Proteus ^He tames and he clothes them with 
attributes of flesh and blood, till they wonder at themselves, 20 
like Indian Islanders forced to submit to European vesture 
Caliban, the Witches, are as true to the laws of their own 
nature (ours with a difference), as Othello, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth Herein the great and the little wits are differenced ; 
that if the latter wander ever so little from nature or actual 
existence, they lose themselves, and their readers. Their 
phantoms are lawless , their visions nightmares They do 
not create, which implies shaping and consistency Their 
imaginations are not active — for to be active is to call 
something into act and form — but passive, as men m sick 30 
dreams For the super-natural, or something superadded to 
what we know of nature, they give you the plainly non- 
natural. And if this were all, and that these mental 
hallucinations were discoverable only in the treatment of 
subjects out of nature, or transcending it, the judgment 
might With some plea be pardoned if it ran not, and a little 
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wf^itonized but even in the describing of real and everj-day 
life, that which is befoie their eyes, one of these lesser wits 
shall iuore deviate from nature — show more of that incon- 
sequence, which has a natuial alliance with fienzy, — than a 
great genius in his “maddest fits,” as Wither somewhere 
calls them We appeal to any one that is acquainted with 
.common ^i:un of Lane’s novels, — as they existed some 
twenty or thirty years back, — those scanty intellectual 
viands of the whole female reading public, till a happier 
10 genius arose, and expelled for evei the innutritions phan- 
toms, — whether he has not found his brain more “ behqssed,” 
his memory more puzzled, his sense of when and where more 
confounded, among the improbable events, the incoherent 
incidents, the inconsistent characters, or no-ojiaracters, of 
some third-rate love intrigue — where the persons shall he a 
Lord Glendamour and a Miss Bivers, and the scene only 
alternate between Bath and Bond Street — a more bewilder- 
ing dreaminess induced upon him, than he has felt wandering 
over all the fairy grounds of Spenser In the productions 
20 we refer to, nothing but names and places is familiar ; the 
persons are neither of this world nor of any other conceivable 
one , an endless string of activities without purpose, or pur- 
poses destitute of motive — we meet phantoms in our known 
walks , fantasqzies only christened In the poet we have 
names which announce fiction , and we have absolutely no 
place at all, for the things and persons of the Fairy Queen 
prate not of their “ whereabout ” But in their inner nature, 
and the law of their speech and actions, we are at home and 
upon acquainted ground The one turns life into a dream ; 
30 the other to the wildest dreams gives the sobrieties of every- 
day occuirences. By what subtle art of tracing the mental 
processes it is effected, we are not philosophers enoughto 
explain, but in that wonderful episode of the cave of 
Mammon, in which the Money God appears first in the 
low’'est form of a misei*, is then a woi‘ker of metals, and be- 
comes the god of ail the treasures of the world . and has a 
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dauglitei, Ambition, befoie whom all the world kneels .tor 
favours — with the Hesperian fruit, the waters of Tantalus, 
with Pilate washing his hands vainly, but not impertinently, 
in the same stieam — that we should be at one moment in the 
cave of an old hoarder of treasures, at the next at the foige 
of the Cyclops, m a palace and yet in hell, all at once, with 
the shifting mutations of the most rambling dream, and our 
judgment yet all the time awake, and neither able nor 
willing to detect the fallacy, — is a proof of that hidden 
sanity which still guides the poet in the widest seeming- 10 
aJ^erratioij^ 

It IS not enough to say that the whole episode is a copy of 
the mind’s conceptions in sleep , ^it is, in some sort — but what 
a copy * Let> the most romantic of us, that has been enter- 
tained all night with the spectacle of some wild and magni- 
ficent vision, recombine it m the morning, and try it by his 
waking judgment That which appeared so shifting, and yet 
so coherent, while that faculty was passive, when it comes 
under cool examination, shall appear so reasonless and so 
unlinked, that we are ashamed to have been so deluded , and 20 
to have taken, though but id sleep, a monster for a god. But 
the transitions in this episode are every whit as violent as in 
the most extravagant dream, and yet the waking judgment 
latifies them. 


CAPTAIN JACKSON. 

Among the deaths m our obituary for this month, I observ'c 
with concern, “At his cottage on the Bath road, CUptam 
Jackson’’ Tlie name and attribution are common enough : 
but a feeling like leproach pei suades me, that this could ha’va 
lieen no other in fact than my dear old friend, who some 
five-and-twenty yeais ago rented a tenement, which he was 30 
pleased to dignify with the appellation here used, about a 
mile from Westbouin Green Alack, how good men, and 
the good turns.,, they do us, slide out of memory, and are 
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retfalled but by tlie surprise of some such sad memento as 
that which now lies before us ^ 

He whom I mean was a retired half-pay officer, with a 
wife and two grown-up daughters, whom he maintained witli* 
the port and notions of gentlewomen upon that slender pro- 
fessional allowance Comely girls they were too 
And was I in danger of forgetting this man ^ — his cheerful 
suppers — the noble tone of hospitality, when first you set 
your foot in the cottage — the anxious ministermgs about you, 
10 where little or nothing (God knows) was to-be ministered — 
Althea’s horn in a poor platter — the power of self-enchant- 
ment, by which, in his magnificent wishes to entertain you, 
he multiplied his means to bounties 
You saw with your bodily eyes indeed what seemed a bare 
scrag — cold savings from the foregone meal — remnant hardly 
sufficient to send a mendicant from the door contented But 
in the copious will — the revelling imagination of your host— 
the mind, the mind, Master Shallow/ whole beeves were 
spread before you— Iie£ 3 ik<?nd?s — no end appeared to the pro- 
20 fusion 

It was the widow’s ^iruse — the loaves and fishes , carving 
could not lessen nor helping diminish it — the^atanima were 
left — the elemental bone still flourished, divested of its 
accidents 

“ Let us live while we can,” methinks I hear the open- 
handed creature exclaim , while we have, let us not 
want”, “here is plenty left”, “want for nothing ’’-—with 
many more such hospitable sayings, the spurs of appetite, 
and old concomitants of smokmg boards, and feast-oppressed 
30 chargers. Then sliding a slender ratio of Single Gloucester 
upon his wife’s plate, or the daughters’, he would convey the 
remnant jmd into his own, with a merry qiiirk of “ the 
nearer the bone,” etc , and declaring that he universally pre- 
ferred the outside For we had our table distinctions, you 
are to know, and some of us in a manner sate above the salt 
None but his guest or guests dreamed of tasting flesh 
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luxuries at iiiglit, tlic fi*agments were ve?e Jwspitihis sawa 
But of one thing or another theie was always enough, and 
leavings only ho would sometimes finish the reniamder 
crust, to show that he wished no savings 

Wme we had none, nor, except on very laie occasions, 
spirits , but the sensation of wine was theie Some thm 
kind of ale I remember — “ British beverage,” he would say 
“Push about, my boys,” “Dunk to your sweethearts, girls” 

At every meagre draught a toast must ensue, or a song All 
the forms of good liquor were there, with none of the effects 10 
wanting Shut your eyes, and you would sv ear a capacious 
bowl of punch was foaming in the centre, with beams of 
generous Port or Madeira radiating to it from each of the 
table corner^ You got ^fiustered without knowing whence , 
tipsy upon words , and reeled under the potency of his 
unperforming Bacchanalian encouragements 

We had our songs — “Why, Soldiers, Why” — and the 
“ British Grenadiers^ — m which last we were ail obliged to 
bear chorus Both the daughters sang Their proficiency 
was a nightly theme — the masters he had given them — the 20 
“no-expense” which ,he spared to accomplish them in a 
science “so necessary to young women” But then — they 
could not sing “ without the instrument ” 

Sacred, and, by me, never-to-be- violated, Secrets of Povei ty ! 
Should I disclose your honest aims at grandeui’, your make- 
shift efforts of magnificence Sleep, sleep, with all thy 
broken keys, if one of the bunch be extant , thrummed by a 
thousand ancestral thumbs , dear, cracked ^jmnet of dearer 
Louisa * Without mention of mine, be dumb, thou thm 
acGompanier of her thinner warble ^ A veil be spread over 30 
the dear delighted face of the well-deluded father, who now 
haply listening to cherubic notes, scarce feels smeerer plea- 
sure than when she awakened thy time-shaken chords 
responsive to the twitteiings of that slender image of a 
voice 

We were not without our literary talk either It did not 
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extend far, but as far as it went, it was good It was 

JbQttomed. , bad good grounds to go upon In the 

coUage^i^B.'B, a room, which tiadition authenticated to have 
been the same in which Glovei, in his occasional retirements, 
had penned the greater pait of his Leonidas This ciicuin- 
stance was nightly quoted, though none of the present 
inmates, that I could discover, appeared over to have met 
with the poem m question But that w’^as no matter Glover 
had written there, and the anecdote was pressed into the 
10 account of the family importance It ditiused a learned air 
through the apartment, the little side casement of'" which 
(the poet’s study window), opening upon a superb view as 
far as the pretty spire of Hanow, ovei domains and pati^i- 
mojnal acres, not a lood nor square yard wherfMif our host 
could call his own, yet gave occasion to an immoderate 
expansion of — vanity shall I call it^ — in his bosom, as lie 
showed them in a glowing summer evening It was all his, 
he took it all in, and communicated rich portions of it to his 
guests It was a part of his *)ai*gess, hfs hospitality , it was 
20 goin§ over his grounds , he was lord for the time of showmg 
them, and you the,impkcrt JookBis-up to his magnificence 
He was a juggler, who threw mists Before your eyes — you 
had no time to detect his fallacies He would say, “ Hand 
me the stiver sugar tongs and before you could discover 
that it was a single spoon, and that plated^ he -would disturb 
and captivate your imagination by a of “ the uni ’’ 

for a tea-kettle , or by calling a homely bench a sofa. Eich 
men direct you to their furniture, poor ones divert you from 
it , he neither did one nor the other, but by simply assuming 
30 that everything was handsome about him, you weie posi- 
tively-4i4i<AAmun what you did, or did not see, at the cottage 
With nothing to live on, he seemed to live on everything 
He had a stock of wealth in his mmd , not that which, is 
properly termed Cotitent, for m truth he was not to be cmt- 
tamed at all, but oreiflowmd all bounds by the force of a 
magnificent self-delusion. 
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Enthusiasin is catelimg , and even his wife, a sober na4iive 
of North Britain, who generally saw things more as they 
were, was not pi oof against the continual collision® of his 
credulity. Her daughters were rational and discreet young 
women , m the mam, peihaps, not insensible to their true 
circumstances I have seen them assume a thoughtful air at 
times But such was the preponderating opulence of his 
fancy, that I am persuaded, not for any half-hour together 
did they ever look their own prospects fairly m the face 
There was no resisting the voitex^of his temperament His 10 
riotous'* imagination conjured up handsome settlements before 
their eyes, which kept them up in the eye of the world too, 
and seem at last to have realised themselves , for they both 
have married since, I am told, more than respectably 
It IS long since, and my memoiy waxes dim on some sub- 
jects, or I should wish to convey some notion of the manner 
in which the pleasant creature described the circumstances 
of his own weddm^-day I faintly remember something 
of a chaise and four, in which he made his entry into Glas- 
gow on that morning to fetch the bride home, or carry her 20 
thither, I forget which It so completely made out the 
stanza of the old ballad — 

When we came down through Glasgow town, 

We were a comely sight to see , 

My love was clad in black velvet, 

And I myself m cramasie Palgkave, p 124. 

I suppose it was the only occasion upon which his own 
actual splendour at all corresponded with the worlcFs notions 
on that subject In homely cart, or travelling caravan, by 
whatever humble vehicle they chanced to be transported in go 
less prosperous days, the ride through Glasgow came hack 
upon his fancy, not as a humihating contrast, but as a fair 
occasion for reverting to that one day's state It seemed an 
equipage etern " from which no power of fate or fortune, 
once mounted, had powei* thereafter to dislodge him. 
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lliere is some merit m putting a handsome face upon 
indigent circumstances To bully and swagger away the 
I sense of them before strangers, may not be always discom- 
mendable. Tibbs, and Bobadil, even when detected, have 
more of our admiration than contempt But for a man to 
put the cheat upon himself ; to play the Bobadil at home ; 
and,. steeped in poverty up to the lips, to fancy himself all 
the while chui-deep in riches, is a strain of constitutional 
philosophy, and a mastery over fortune, which was reserved 
10 for my old friend Captain Jackson 


THE SUPEEANNUATED MAN. 

Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas VlRom. 

A Clerk I was in London gay O’Keefe 

If peradventure, Eeader, it has been Miy lot to waste the 
golden years of thy life — thy shining youth — in the irksome 
confinement of an office , to have thy prison days prolonged 
through middle age down to decrepitude and silver hairs, 
without hope of release or respite , to have lived to forget 
that there are such things as holy days, or to remember them 
20 but as the prerogatives of childhood , then, and then only, 
will you be able to appreciate my deliverance 
It is now six-and-thirty years since I took my seat at the 
desk in Mincmg Lane Melancholy was the transition at 
fourteen froiii the abundant playtime, and the frequently- 
intervening vacations of school-days, to the eight, nine, and 
sometimes ten hours a day attendance at a countilig-houBe. 
But time partially reconciles us to anything I gradually 
became content — doggedly content, as wild animals in cages. 
It IS true I had my Sundays to myself, but Sundays, 
30 admirable as the institution of them is for purposes of wox^- 
ship, are for that very reason the very worst adapted for 
days of unbending and recreation In particular, there is a 
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gloom for me attendant upon a city Sunday, a weiglit iiT the 
air I miss the cheerful cries of London, the music, and the 
ballad-singers — the buzz and stirring murmur of the streets 
Those eternal bells depress me* The closed shops repel me 
Prints, pictures, all the glittering and endless succession of 
hnacks and gewgaws, and ostentatiously displayed wares of 
tradesmen, which make a week-day saunter through the less 
busy parts of the metropolis so delightful — aie shut out 
No book-stalls deliciously to idle over — no busy faces to 
recrearte the idle man who contemplates them ever passing 10 
by — the very face of business a charm by contrast to his 
temporary relaxation from it Nothing to be seen but un- 
happy countenances — or half -happy at best — of emancipated 
’prentices and little trades-folks, with here and there a 
servant-maid that has got leave to go out, who, slaving all 
the week, with the habit has lost almost the capacity of 
enjoying a free hour , and livelily expressing the hollowness 
of a day’s pleasuriDg The very strollers m the fields on 
that day looked anything but comfortable 
But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a day at 20 
Christmas, with a full week in the summer to go and air 
myself in my native fields of Hertfordshire This last was 
a great indnlgence ; and the prospect of its recuirenee, I 
believe, alone kept me up thioiigh the year, and made my 
durance tolerable But when the week came round, did the 
glittering phantom of the distance koep toueb ^ w 

rather was it not a series of seven uneasy days, spent in rest- 
less pursuit of pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety to find out 
how to make the most of them ? Where was the quiet, 
where the promised rest ^ Before I had a taste of it, it was SO 
vanished I was at the desk again, countmg upon the fifty- 
one tedious weeks that must intervene before such another 
snatch would come Still the prospect of its coming threw 
something of an iliummation upon the darker side of my 
captivity 'Without it, as I have said, I could scarcely have 
sustained my thraldom 
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IMependently of the rigours of attendance, I have ever 
been haunted with a sense (peihaps a mere caprice) of in- 
capacity for business This, during my latter years, had 
increased to such a degree, that it was visible in all the lines 
of my countenance My health and my good spmts flagged. 
I had perpetually a dread of some crisis, to which I should 
be found unequal Besides my daylight servitude, I served 
over again all night in my sleep, and would awake with 
terrors of imaginary false entries, errors m my accounts, and 
10 the like I was fifty yeais of age, and no prDspect of eman- 
cipation presented itself I had grown to my desk, as it 
were , and the wood had entered into my soul 
My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon 
the trouble legible in my countenance ; but I di($ not know 
that it had laised the suspicions of any of my employers, 
when on the fifth of last month, a day ever to be remembered 

by me, L , the junior partner in the firm, calling me on 

one side, directly taxed me with my bad looks, and frankly 
inquired the cause of them. So taxed, I honestly made con- 
20 fession of my infirmity, and added that I was afraid I should 
eventually be obliged to resign his service He spoke some 
words of course to hearten me, and there the matter rested. 
A whole week I remained labouring under the impression 
that I had acted impi udently in my disclosure , that I had 
foolishly given a handle agamst myself, and had been antici- 
pating my own dismissal A week passed in this manner, 
the most anxious one, I verily believe, in my whole life, when 
on the evening of the 12th of April, just as I was about quit- 
ting my desk to go home (it might be about eight o’clock), I 
30 received an awful summons to attend the presence of the 
whole assembled firm in the formidable back parlour I 
thought now my time is surely come, I have done for myself, 
I am going to be told that they have no longer occasion for 

me L , I could see, smiled at the terror I was in, which 

was a little relief to me, — when to my utter astonishment 
B , the eldest partner, began a formal harangue to me on 
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tlie length of my services, my very meritorious conduct 
during the whole of the time (the deuce, thought I, how did 
he find out that? 1 protest I never had the confidence to 
think as much) He went on to descant on the expediency of 
retiring at a ceitain time of life (how my heart panted and 
asking me a few questions as to the amount of my own pro- 
perty, of which I have a little, ended with a proposal, to 
which his three partners nodded a giave assent, that I should 
accept from the house, which I had served so well, a pension 
for life to the amount of two-thiids of my accustomed salary lo 
— a magnificent offer ’ I do not know what I answered 
between surprise and gratitude, but it was understood that 
I accepted their proposal, and I was told that I was free 
fiom that hour to leave their service I stammered out a 
bow, and at just ton minutes after eight I went home — for 
ever This noble benefit — gratitude forbids me to conceal 
their names — I owe to the kindness of the most munificent 
firm m the world— the house of Boldero, Merryweather, 
Bosanquet, and Lacy 

Esto perpetim / 20 

For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. I 
could only apprehend my felicity , I was too confused to 
taste it sincerely I wandered about, thinking I was happy, 
and knowing that I was not I was in the condition of a 
piisoner m the old Bastille, suddenly let loose after a forty 
years’ confinement I could scarce trust myself with myself 
It was like passing out of Time into Eternity — for it is a sort 
of Eternity for a man to have his Time all to himself It 
seemed to me that I had more time on my hands than I could 
ever manage From a poor man, poor in Tune, I was sud- 30 
denly lifted up into a vast revenue , I could see no end of 
my possessions ; I wanted some steward, or judicious bailiff, 
to manage my estates in Time for me. And here let me 
caution persons grown old in active business, not lightly, nor 
without weighing their own resources, to forego their cus* 
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tomary employment ail at once, for there may be danger m 
it I feel it by myself, but I know that my resources are 
sufficient , and now that those fiist giddy raptures ha^e sub- 
sided, I have a quiet home-feelmg of the blessedness of my 
condition I am in no hurry Having all holidays, I am as 
though I had none If Time hung heavy upon me? I could 
walk it away ; but I do not walk ail day long, as I used to 
do m those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to 
make the most of them If Time were troublesome, I could 
10 read it away, but I do not read in that violent measure with 
which, having no Time my own but candlelight Time,d used 
to weary out my head and eyesight m bygone winters I 
walk, read, or scribble (as now) just when the fit seizes me 
I no longer hunt after pleasure , I let it come to me I am 
like the man 

that’s born, and has his years come to him, 

In some green deseit 

“ Years,” you will say , “ what is this superannuated 
simpleton calculating upon ^ He has already told us he is 
20 past fifty ” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct out 
of them the hours which I have lived to other people, and 
not to myself, and you will find me still a young fellow 
For that is the only true Time, which a man can properly 
call his own, that which he has all to himself, the rest, 
though in some sense he may be said to live it, is other 
people’s time, not his The remnant of my poor days, long 
or short, is at least multiplied for me threefold My ten 
next years, if I stretch so far, will be as long as any preceding 
30 thirty ’Tis a fair ruie-of -three sum 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the com- 
mencement of my freedom, and of which ail traces are not 
yet gone, one was, that a vast tract of time had intervened 
since I quitted the Counting House I could not conceive of 
it as an affair of yesterday The partners, and the clerks, 
with whom I had for so many years, and for so many hours 
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in eacli day of the year, been so closely associated — b^iig 
suddenly removed from them — they seemed as dead to me 
There is a fine passage, which may seive to illustrate this 
fancy, m a Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, speaking of a 
friend’s death — 

’Twas but just now he went away ; 

I have nob since had time to shed a tear , 

And yet the distance does the same appear 

As if he had been a thousand years from me 

Time takes no measure in Eternity 10 

To dissipate this awkwai d feeling, I have been fam to go 
among them once or twice since to visit my old desk-fellows 
— my co-brethren of the quill — that I had left below in the 
jitate milita.^t Not all the kindness with which they re- 
ceived me could quite restore to me that pleasant familiarity, 
which I had heretofore enjoyed among them We cracked 
some of our old jokes, but methought they went off but 
faintly My old desk , the peg where I hung my hat, were 
appropriated to anotlier I knew it must be, but I could not 

take it kindly B 1 take me, if I did not feel some 20 

remorse — beast, if I had not, — at quitting my old compeers, 
the faithful partners of my toils for six-and-thirty years, 
that smoothed for me with their jokes and £onundiums the 
ruggedness of my professional road Had it been so rugged 
then after all ^ or was I a coward snnply ? Well, it is too 
late to repent , and I also know, that these suggestions are a 
common fallacy of the mind on such occasions But my 
heart smote me I had violently broken the bands betwixt 
us It was at least not courteous I shall be some time 
before T get quite reconciled to the separation. Farewell, SO 
old prouieSj yet not for long, for again and again I will come 

'among ye, if I shall have your leave Farewell Ch ^ dry, 

sarcastic, and friendly ^ Bo miid, slow to move, and 

gentlemanly ’ FI , officious to do, and to volunteer, good 

services ^ — and thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a 
G-i‘esham or a Whittington of old, stately House of Merchants , 
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witli thy labyrinthine passages, and lignt-excluding' peni-ap 
offices, where candies for one half the year supplied the place 
of the sun’s light , unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern 
fosterer of my livung, faiewell * In thee remain, and not in 
the obscuie collection of some wandering bookseller, my 
“ works ' ” There let them rest, as I do from my labours, 
piled on thy massy shelves, more MSS in folio than ever 
Aquinas left, and full as useful ^ My mantle,. I bequeath 
among ye 

10 A fortnight has passed since the date of my first communi- 
cation At that period I was approaching to tranquillity, 
but had not reached it I boasted of a calm indeed, but it 
was comparative only Something of the first flutter was 
left , an unsettling sense of novelty , the dazzleH^o weak eyes 
of unaccustomed light I missed my old chains, forsooth, as 
if they had been some necessary part of my apparel I was 
a poor Carthusian, from strict Qellnlar discipline suddenly by 
some revolution returned upon the worJ,d I am now as if I 
had never been other than my own master It is natural to 

20 me to go where I please, to do what I please I find myself 
at eleven o’clock in the day in Bond Street, and it seems to 
me that I have been sauntering there at that very hour for 
years past. I digress into Soho, to explore a book-stall 
Methinks I have been thirty years a collector There m 
nothing strange nor new m it I find myself before a fine 
picture in the morning Was it ever otherwise ? What has 
become of Fish Street Hill? Where is Eenchurch Street^ 
Stones of old Mincing Lane which I have worn with my 
daily pilgrimage for six-and-thirty years, to the footsteps of 

30 what toil-worn clerk are your everlasting flints now vocal ^ 
I indejjb the gayer flags of Pall Mall It is ’Change time, 
and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles It was no 
hyperbole when I ventured to compare the change in my 
condition to a passing into another world Time stands still 
in a manner to me I have lost all distinction of season I 
do not know the day of the week, or of the month Each 
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day used po be individually felt by me in its lefeience to tke 
foreign post days , in its distance from, or .n^iopmfivrty to, 
tlie next Sunday I liad my Wednesday feelings, my Satur- 
day iiigbts’ sensations The genius of each day was upon me 
distinctly during the whole of it, affecting my appetite, 
spirits, etc The phantom of the next day, with the dreary 
five to follow, sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath recreations 
What charm has washed the Ethiop white ? "V^Tiat is gone 
of Black Monday ? All days are the same Sunday itself — 
that unfortunate failure of a holiday as it too often proved, 1C 
what with my sense of its fugitiveness, and ovei-care to get 
the greatest quantity of pleasure out of it — is melted down 
into a week-day I can spai’e to go to church now, without 
grudging the^^ cantle which it used to seem to cut out of 
the holiday I have Time for everything I can visit a sick 
friend I can interrupt the man of much occupation when 
he IS busiest, I can insult over him with an invitation to 
take a day’s pleasurq^ with me to Windsor this fine May- 
morning It is Lucretian pleasure to behold the poor 
drudges, whom I have left behind in the world, 20 

caring ; like horses in a mill, drudging on m the same 
eternal round — and what is it all for^ A man can never 
have too much Time to himself, nor too little to do Had I 
a little son, I would christen him Nothing-to-do ; he should 
do nothing Man, I verily believe, is out of his element as 
long as he is operative I am altogether for the life contem- 
plative. Will no kindly earthquake come and swallow up 
those accursed cotton-mills ^ Take me that lumber of a desk 
there, and bowl it down 

As low as to the fends, 

I am no longer * * *, clerk to the Firm of, &c I 
Retired Leisure. I am to be met with in trim gardens J 
am already come to be known by my vacant face and cai'cless 
gesture, perambulating at no fixed pace nor with any settled 
purpose. I walk about , not to and from They tell me, a 

E 
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certain cum digmtate air, that Las been buried so long witli 
my other good parts, has begun to shoot forth m my persoa. 
I grow into gentility perceptibly When I take up a news- 
paper, it IS to read the state of the opera Opus opemtum est 
I have done all that I came into this world to do I Lave 
worked task-woik, and have the rest of the day to myself 


THE GENTEEL STYLE IN WEITING 

It is an ordinary criticism, that my Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Sir William Temple, are models of the genteel style m writ- 
ing We should prefer saying — of the lordly, and the gentle- 
10 manly Nothing can be more unlike than the'Jnflat^dJlj^ 
rhapsodies of Shaftesbury and the plain natural, ghit-ch^yj of 
Temple The man of rank is discernible in both writers; 
but in the one it is only insinuated gracefully, in the other 
it stands out offensively The peer ^eems to have written 
with his coronet on, and his EarLs mantle before him , the 
commoner m his elbow chair and undress What can be 
more pleasant than the way in which the retired statesman 
peeps out in his essays, penned by the latter m his delightful 
retreat at Shene ? They scent of Nimeguen, and the Hague 
20 Scarce an authority is quoted under an ambassador Don 
Francisco de Melo, a “Portugal Envoy in England,” tells him 
it was frequent in his country for men, spent with age and 
other decays, so as they could not hope for above a year or 
two of life, to ship themselves away in a Brazil fleet, and 
after their ariival there to go on a great length, sometimes 
of twenty or thirty years, or more, by the force of that 
vigour they recovered with that remove “Whether such an 
effect (Temple beautifully adds) might grow from the air, or 
the fruits of that climate, or by approaching nearer the sun, 
30 which IS the fountain of light and heat, when their natural 
heat was so far decayed or whether the piecing out of an 
old man's life were worth the pams, I cannot tell perhaps 
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tlie play is not woith the candle” — Monsieur Pompone, 
“French ambassador in his (Sir Wilhani’s) time the 
Hague,” certifies him, that in his life he had never heard of 
any man in France that ai rived at a bundled years of age , 
a limitation of life which the old gentleman imputes to the 
excellence of their climate, giving them such a liveliness of 
temper and humour, as disposes them to more pleasures of all 
kinds than in other countries , and moralises upon the matter 
very sensibly The late “Robert, Eail of Leicester” fur- 
nishes him with a story of a Countess of Desmond, married 10 
out of England in Edward the Fourth’s time, and w^ho lived 
far m King James’s leign The “same noble person” gives 
him an account, how such a year, in the same reign, there 
went about the country a set of morrice-dancers, composed of 
ten men who danced, a Maid Marian, and a tabor and pipe ; 
and how these twelve, one with another, made up twelve 
hundred years “ It was not so much (says Temple) that so 
many in one small coOnty (Hertfordshire) should live to that 
age, as that they should be in vigour and in humour to travel 
and to dance ” Monsieur Zulichem, one of his “colleagues at 20 
the Hague,” informs him of a cure for the gout , which is 
confirmed by another “Envoy,” Monsieur Serinchamps, m 
that town, who had tried it — Old Prince Maurice of Nassau 
recommends to him the use of Jiammocks in that complaint , 
having been allured to sleep, while suffering under it himself, 
by “the constant motion or swinging of those airy beds” 
Count Egmont, and the Rhmegrave who “was kiiiod la^t 
summer before Maestricht,” impart to him their experiences 
But the rank of the writer is never more innocently dis- 
closed, than where he takes for granted the eomphmcnfs 30 
’»paid by foreigners to his fruit trees For the taste and per- 
fection of what we esteem the best, he can truly say, that 
the French, who have eaten his peaches and grapevS at Shene 
in no very ill year, have generally concluded that the last 
are as good as any they have eaten m France on this side 
Fontainebleau : and the first as good as any they have eat in 
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Gf^scony Italians have agreed his white figs to be as good 
as any of that sort in Italy, which is the eailier kind of 
white fig there , for in the later kind and the blue, we cannot 
come near the warm climates, no more than in the Frontigiuc 
or Muscat grape ITis orange-trees, too, are as large as any 
he saw when he was young in France, except those in Fon- 
tainebleau , or what he has seen since in the Low Countries, 
except some very old ones of the Prince of Orange’s Of 
grapes he had the honour of bunging over four sorts into 
10 England, which he enumerates, and supposes that /.hey are 
all by this time pretty common among some gardeners m his 
neighbourhood, as well as several persons of quality , for he 
ever thought all things of this kind “ the commoner they are 
made the better” The garden pedantry with which he 
asserts that ’tis to little purpose to plant any of the best 
fruits, as peaches or grapes, hardly, he doubts, beyond 
Northamptonshire at the furthest northwards , and praises 
the “Bishop of Munster at Cosevelt,” for attempting nothing 
beyond cherries in that cold climate , is equally pleasant and 
20 in character “ I may perhaps ” (he thus ends his sweet 
Garden Essay with a passage worthy of Cowley) “ be allowed 
to know something of this trade, since I have so long allowed 
myself to be good for nothing else, which few men will do, or 
enjoy their gardens, without often looking abroad to see how 
other matters play, what motions in the state, and what 
invitations they may hope for into other scenes For my own 
part, as the country life, and this part of it more particularly, 
were the inclination of my youth itself, so they are the plea- 
sure of my age , and I can truly say that, among many great 
30 employments that have fallen to my share, I have never 
asked or sought for any of them, but have often endeavoured 
to escape from them, into the ease and freedom of a private 
scene, where a man may go his own way and his own pace, m 
the common paths and circles of life. The measure of choos- 
ing well IS whether a man likes what he has chosen, which I 
thank God has befallen me , and though among the follies of 
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my life, building and planting have not been the least, and 
have cost me more than I have the confidence to own , yet 
they have been fully i ecomjiensed by the sweetness andhatis- 
faction of this retreat, where, since iny resolution taken of 
never entering again into any public einjoloyments, I have 
passed five years without ever once going to town, though I 
am almost m sight of it, and have a house there always ready 
to receive me Nor has this been any sort of affectation, as 
some have thought it, but a mere w^ant of desire oi humour 
to niake^so small % remove , for when I am in this coiner, I 10 
can truly say with Horace, 3/e quoties refiat^ Sc 

Me, when the cold Digentian stream revives, 

What does my friend believe I think or ask ’ 

Let me yet less possess, so I may live, 

Whatever of life remains, unto myself 

May I have books enough , and one year’s store, 

Not to depend upon each doubtful hour 
This is enough of mighty Jove to pi ay, 

Who, as he pleases, gives and takes away 

The writings of Temple are, in general after this easy 20 
copy On one occasion, indeed, his wit, which was mostly 
subordinate to nature and tenderness, has seduced him into a 
string of felicitous antitheses which, it is obvious to remark, 
have been a model to Addison and succeeding essayists 
“ Who would not be covetous, and with reason,’' he says, “ if 
health could be purchased with gold ^ who not ambitious, if 
it were at the command of power, or restored by honour ? 
but, alas ’ a white sl^aff will not help gouty feet to walk 
better than a common cane , nor a blue yibaud bind up a 
wound so well as a fillet The glitter of gold, or of diamonds, 30 
vill but huit soie eyes instead of curing them, and an 
aching head will be no more eased by wearing a crown, than 
a common nightcap'’ In a far bettei style, and more 
aceoi’dant with his own humour of plainness, arc the con- 
cluding sentences of his HLscour*he upon Hoetrv,'’ Temple 
took a part in the controversy about the ancient and the 
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HKjdern learning , and with that partiality so natural and so 
graceful in an old man, whose state engagements had left 
him little leisure to look into modern productions, while his 
retirement gave him occasion to look back upon the classic 
studies of his youth — decided m favour of the latter ‘‘ Certain 
it IS,” he says, ‘‘that, whether the fierceness of the Gothic 
humours, or noise of their perpetual wars, frighted it away, 
or that the unequal mixture of the modern languages would 
not bear it — the gieat heights and excellency both of poetry 
10 and music fell with the Boman learning ^nd empire, and 
have never since recovered the admiration and applauses 
that before attended them Yet, such as they are amongst 
us, they must be confessed to be the softest and the sweetest, 
the most general and most innocent amusements of common 
time and life They still find room in the courts of princes, 
and the cottages of shepherds They serve to revive and 
animate the dead calm of poor and idle lives, and to allay or 
divert the violent passions and perturbations of the greatest 
and the busiest men. And both these effects are of equal use 
20 to human life , for the mind of man is like the sea, which is 
neither agreeable to the beholder nor the voyager, in a calm 
or in a storm, but is so to both when a little agitated by 
gentle gales , and so the mmd, when moved by soft and easy 
passions or afieotroiis. I know very well that many who 
pretend to be wise by the forms of being grave, are apt to 
despise both poetry and music, as toys and trifies too light 
for the use or entertainment of serious men But whoever 
find themselves wholly insensible to their charms, would, I 
think, do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of re- 
30 preaching their own temper, and bringing the goodness of 
their natures, if not of their understandings, into question. 
While this world lasts, I doubt not but the pleasure and 
request of these two entertainments will do so too , and 
happy those that content themselves with these, or any other 
so easy and so innocent, and do not trouble the world or 
other men, because they cannot be quiet themselves, though 
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nobody hurts them” “When all is done (he conclndeu), 
human life is at the greatest and the best but like a fro ward 
childj that must be played with, and humoured a iitde, to 
keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over ” 


BARBARA S 

On the noon of the 14th of November, 1743 or 4, I forget 
which 3,t was, ji-st as the clock had struck one, Baibara 

S , with her accustomed punctuality, ascended the long 

rambling staircase, with aw^kward antoposed landing-places, 
which led to the office, or lather a sort of box with a desk m 
it, whereat the then Treasurer of (what few of our readers 10 
may remember) the Old Bath Theatre All over the island 
it was the custom, and remains so I believe to this day, for 
the players to receive their weekly stipend on the Saturday. 

It was not much that*^ Barbara had to claim 
This little maid had just entered her eleventh year ; but 
her important station at the theatie, as it seemed to her, 
with the benefits which she felt to accrue from her pious 
application of her small earnings, had given an air of woman- 
hood to her steps and to her behaviour You would have 
taken her to have been at least five years older. 20 

Till latterly she had merely been employed m choruses, or 
where children were wanted to fill up the scene. But the 
manager, observing a diligence and ^cRoitness in her above 
her age, had for some few months past intrusted to her the 
performance of whole parts. You may guess the self- 
consequence of the promoted Barbara She had ali'eady 
drawn tears m young Arthur; had rallied Richard wuth 
infantine petulance in the Duke of York ; and m her turn 
had rebuked that petulance when she was Prince of Wales. 
She would have done the elder child m Morton’s pathetic 30 
to the life, but as yet the “Children in the 
Wood” was not 
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fiOiig after this little giil was grown an aged woman, I 
have seen some of these small parts, each making two or 
three pages at most, copied out m the rudest hand of the 
then piompter, who doubtless transcribed a little more 
carefully and fairly for the gi own-up tragedy ladies of the 
establishment But such as they were, blotted and scrawled, 
as for a chiid^s use, she kept them all , and in the zenith of her 
after-reputation it was a delightful sight to behold them bound 
up in costliest Morocco, each single — each small part making 
10 a hooh — with fine clasps, gilt-splashed, etc She had con- 
scientiously kept them as they had been delivered to her , 
not a blot had been effaced or tampered with They were 
precious to her for their affecting remembrancmgs They 
were her, principia, her rudiments, the elementary atoms; 
the little steps by which she pressed forward to perfection. 
‘‘What,” she would say, “could India-rubber, or 
stone, have done for these darlings 

I am in no huriy to begin my story— indeed I have little 
or none to tell — so I will ]ust mention an observation of hers 
20 connected with that interesting time 

Not long before she died I had been discoursing with her 
on the quantity of real present emotion which a great tragic 
performer experiences during acting I ventured to think 
that though in the first instance such players must have 
possessed the feelings which they so powerfully called up m 
others, yet by frequent repetition those feelings must become 
deadened in great measure, and the perfoimer trust to the 
memory of past emotion, rather than express a present one. 
She indignantly repelled the notion, that with a truly great 
30 tragedian the operation, by which such effects were produced 
upon an audience, could ever degrade itself into what was 
purely mechanical With much delicacy, avoiding to instance 
in her self experience, she told me, that so long ago as when 
she used to play the pait of the Little Son to Mrs Portei'^s 
Isabella (I think it was), when that impressive actress has 
been bending over her m some heartrending colloquy, she 
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has felt real hot tears come trickling from her, which (to use 
her powerful expression) have peifectly scalded her back 

I am not quite so suie that it was Mrs Porter , but it was 
some great actress of that day The name is indifferent , 
but the fact of the scalding tears I most distinctly re- 
member 

I was always fond of the society of players, and am not 
sure that an impediment in my speech (which ceitainly kept 
me out of the pulpit) even more than certain peisonal 
disqualffications, ‘\vhich are often got over in that profession, 10 
did not prevent me at one time of life from adopting it I 
have had the honour (I must ever call it) once to have been 
admitted to the tea-table of Miss Kelly I have jilayed at 
serious whisl with Mr Liston I have chatted with ever 
good-humoured Mrs Charles Kemble I have conversed as 
friend to fiiend with her accomplished husband. I have 
been indulged with a classical conference with Macready , and 
with a sight of the Piayei‘-pictui*e gallery, at Mr Matthews’s, 
when the kind owner, to remunerate me for my love of the 
old actors (whom he loves so much), went over it with me, 20 
supplying to his capital collection, what alone the artist 
could not give them — voice ; and their hvmg motion Old 
tones, half -faded, of Dodd, and Parsons, and Baddeley, have 
lived again for me at his bidding Only Edwin he could not 
restore to me I have supped with—— ; but I am growmg 
a coxcomb. 

As I was about to say — at the desk of the then treasurer 
of the Old Bath Theatre — not Diamond’s — presented herself 
the little Barbara S 

The parents of Barbara had been m reputable circum- 30 
stances. The father had practised, I believe, as an apothec<iry 
m the town But his practice, from causes which I feel my 
own infirmity too sensibly that way to anaign — or perhaps 
fi‘om that pure infelicity which accompanies some people in 
then walk through life, and which it is impossible to lay at 
the door of irnpi udenee— was now reduced to nothing. Tliey 
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we#e, in fact, in tlie very teetli of starvation, when the 
manager, who knew and respected them in better days, took 
the iitfle Barbara into his company 
At the period I commenced with, her slender earnings 
were the sole support of the family, including two younger 
sisters I must throw a veil over some mortifying circum- 
stances Enough to say, that her Saturday's pittance was 
the only chance of a Sunday’s (generally their only) meal of 
meat 

10 One thing I will only mention, that in some child’^ part, 
wheie m her theatrical character she was to sup off a roast 
fowl (0 joy to Barbara 0 some comic actor, who was for the 
night caterer for this dainty — in the misguided humour of 
his part, threw over the dish such a quantity of Mt (0 grief 
and pain of heart to Barbara 0 that when she crammed a 
portion of it into her mouth, she was obliged sputtenngly to 
reject it , and what with shame of her ill-acted part, and 
pain of real appetite at mussing such a d^^inty, her little heart 
sobbed almost to breaking, till a flood of tears, which the 
20 well-fed spectators were totally unable to comprehend, merci- 
fully relieved her 

This was the little starved, meritorious maid, who stood 
before old Bavenscroft, the treasurer, for her Saturday’s pay- 
ment 

Bavenscroft was a man, I have heard many old theatrical 
people beside heiself say, of all men least calculated for a 
treasurer He had no head for accounts, paid away at 
random, kept scarce any books, and summing up at the 
week’s end, if he found himself a pound or so deficient, 
30 blest himself that it was no worse. 

Now Barbara’s weekly stipend was a bare half guinea.— 
By mistake he popped into her hand — a whole one 
Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake * God 
knows Bavenscroft would never have discovered it 
But when she got down to the first of those uncouth land- 
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ing-piaces, slie became sensible of an unusual weight of mel^al 
pressing her little hand 

Now mark the dilemma 

She was by nature a good child From her parents and 
those about her she had imbibed no contrary influence But 
then they had taught her nothing -v] Poor men’s smoky cabms 
are not always porticoes of moral philosophy This little 
maid had no instinct to evil, but then she might be said to 
have no fixed principle She had heard honesty commended, 
but never dreamed of its application to herself She thought 10 
of it as something which concerned grown-up people, men 
and women She had never known temptation, or thought 
of preparing resistance against it 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, and 
explain to him his blunder He was already so confused 
with age, besides a natural want of punctuality, that she 
would have had some difficulty in making him understand it 
She saw that in an instant And then it was such a bit of 
money ^ and then the image of a larger allowance of butcher’s 
meat on their table next day came across her, till her little 20 
eyes glistened, and her mouth moistened But then Mr 
Bavenscroft had always been so good-natured, had stood 
her friend behind the scenes, and even recommended her 
promotion to some of her little parts But again the old 
man was rejiuted to be worth a world of money He was 
supposed to have fifty pounds a year clear of the tlieatre 
And then came staring upon her the figures of her little 
stockmgless and shoeless sisters. And w^hen she looked at 
her own neat white cotton stockings, which her situation at 
the theatre had made it indispensable for her mother to pro- SO 
vide for her, with hard straining and pinching from the 
family stock, and thought how glad she should be to cover 
their poor feet with the same — and how^ then they could 
accompany her to rehearsals, which they had hitherto been 
precluded from doing, by reason of their unfashionable 
attire, — in these thoughts she reached the second landing- 
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pl»ce — the second, I mean from the top — for there was stiii 
another left to traverse 

NoaJ^ viitne support Barbara 

And that never-faiiing friend did step in — for at that 
moment a strength not her own, I have heard her say, was 
revealed to her — a reason above reasoning — and without her 
own agency, as it seemed (for she never felt her feet to 
move), she found herself transported back to the individual 
desk she had ]ust quitted, and her hand in tlie old hand of 
10 Eavenscroft, who in silence took back the refunded treasure, 
and who had been sitting (good man) insensible to the lapse 
of minutes, which to her were anxious ages , and from that 
moment a deep peace fell upon her heart, and she knew the 
quality of honesty 

A yeai oi two’s unrepming application to her profession 
brightened up the feet, and the prospects, of her little sisters, 
set the whole family upon their legs again, and released her 
from the difficulty of discussing moral dogmas upon a land- 
ing-place 

20 I bave heard her say, that it was a surprise, not much 
short of mortification to her, to see the coolness with which 
the old man pocketed the difference, which had caused her 
such mortal throes . ' 

This anecdote of herself I had in the year 1800, from the 
mouth of the late Mrs Crawford, then sixty-seven years of 
age (she died soon after) , and to her struggles upon this 
childish occasion I have sometimes ventuied to think her in- 
debted for that power of rending the heart in the representa- 
tion of conflicting emotions, for which in after-years she was 
30 considered as little inferior (if at all so in the part of Lady 
Bandolph) even to Mrs Siddons. 
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THE TOMBS IN THE ABBEY 

IN' A LETTER TO R S , ESQ 

Though m some points of doctime, and perhaps of discipline, 

I am diffident of lending a perfect assent to that church 
which you have so worthily htstorified^ yet may the ill time 
never come to me, when with a chilled heart, or a portion of 
irreverent sentiment, I shall enter hei beautiful and time- 
hailowed Edifices Judge then of my mortification when, 
after attending the choral anthems of last Wednesday at 
Westminster, and being desirous of renewing my acquaint- 
ance, after l<^sed years, with the tombs and antiquities there, 

I found myself excluded , turned out like a dog, or some 10 
profane person, into the common street, with feelings not 
very -congenial to the place, or to the solemn service which I 
had been listening tq It was a jar after that music 
You had your education at Westminster , and doubtless 
among those dim aisles and cloisters, you must have gathered 
much of that devotional feeling m those young years, on 
which your purest mind feeds still — and may it feed ^ The 
antiquarian spirit, strong m you and gracefully blending 
ever with the religious, may have been sown in you among 
those wrecks of splendid mortality You owe it to the place 20 
of your education , you owe it to your learned fondness for 
the architecture of your ancestors , you owe it to the 
venerableness of your ecclesiastical establishment, which m 
daily lessened and called in question through these practices 
— to speak aloud your sense of them ; never to desist raising 
your voice against them, till they be totally done away with 
and abolished , till the doors of Westminster Abbey be no 
longer closed against the decent, though low-in-purse, 
enthusiast, or blameless devotee, who must commit an injury 
against his family economy, if he would be indulged with a SO 
bare admission within its walls. Y’ou owe it to the 
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wHicli you wish to see maintained in its impressive services 
that our Cathedi^al be no longer an object of inspection to 
the poor at those times only, in which they must rob from 
their attendance on the woi^hip every minute which they 
can bestow upon the fabric In vain the public prints have 
taken up this subject, in vain such poor nameless writers as 
myself express their indignation A word from you, Sir— a 
hint in your Journal — would be sufficient to ding open the 
doors of the Beautiful Temple again, as we can remember 
10 them when we were boys At that time of ^life, what would 
the imaginative faculty (such as it is) in both of us, have 
suffered, if the entrance to so much reflection had been 
obstructed by the demand of so much silver ’ — If we had 
scraped it up to gam an occasional admission (asVe certainly 
should have done) would the sight of those old tombs have 
been as impressive to us (while we had been weighing 
anxiously prudence against sentiment) as when the gates 
stood open, as those of the adjacent Bark , when we could 
walk in at any time, as the mood brought us, for a shorter 
30 or longer time, as that lasted ^ Is the being shown over a 
place the same as silently for ourselves detecting the genius 
of it ^ In no part of our beloved Abbey now can a person 
find entrance (out of service time) under the sum of two 
shillings The rich and the great will smile at the anti- 
climax, presumed to lie in these two short words But you 
can tell them, Sir, how much quiot worth, how much capacity 
for enlarged feeling, how much taste and genius, may co- 
exist, especially in youth, with a purse incompetent to tins 
demand —A respected friend of ours, during his late visit to 
30 the metropolis, presented himself for admission to St Paul’s. 
At the same time a decently clothed man, with as decent a 
wife, and child, were bargaining for the same indulgence. 
The price was only twopence each person The poor but 
decent man hesitated, desirous to go in ; but there were 
three of them, and he turned away reluctantly Perhaps he 
wished to have seen the tomb of Nelson Perhaps the 
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Interior of the Cathedral was his object But in the state* of 
his finances, even sixpence might reasonably seem too much 
Tell the Aristocracy of the country (no man can do il more 
impressively) , instruct them of what value these insignificant 
pieces of money, these nnmmfi to their sight, may be to their 
humbler brethren Shame these Sellers out of the Temple 
Stifle not the suggestions of your better nature with the 
pretext, that an indiscriminate admission would expose the 
Tombs to violation Remember your boy-days. Did you 
ever sa^, or hear*^ of a mob in the Abbey, while it was free to 10 
all ? Do the rabble come there, or trouble their heads about 
such speculations ^ It is all that you can do to drive them 
into your churches , they do not voluntarily offer themselves 
They have, ^as * no passion for antiquities ; for tomb of king 
or prelate, sage or poet If they had, they would be no 
longer the rabble 

Eor forty years that I have known the Fabric, the only 
well-attested charge rof violation adduced has been — a ridicu- 
lous dismemberment committed upon the effigy of that 
amiable spy, Major Andr6 And is it for this — the wanton 20 
mischief of some school-boy, fired perhaps with raw notions 
of Transatlantic Freedom — or the remotest possibility of 
such a mischief occurring again, so easily to be prevented by 
stationing a constable within the wails, if the vergers are 
incompetent to the duty — is it upon such wretched pretences, 
that the people of England are made to pay a new Petei’^s 
Pence, so long abrog^^d ; or must content themselves 
with contemplating the ragged Exterior of their Cathedral f 
The mischief was done about the time when you were a 
scholar there Do you know anything about the unfor- 30 
tunate relic? 
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AMICUS REBTVIYUS 

Where weie ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ’ 

I DO not know when I have experienced a stranger sensation, 
than on seeing my old friend G D , who had been paying me 
a morning visit a few Sundays back, at my cottage at Isling- 
ton, upon taking leave, instead of turning, down the right- 
hand path by which he had entered — with staff in hand, and 
at noonday, deliberately march right forwards into the 
midst of the stream that runs by us, and totally disappear 
10 A spectacle like this at dusk would have been appalling 
enough , but, in the broad open daylight, to witness such an 
unreserved motion towards self-destruction m a valued 
friend, took from me all power of speculation 
How I found any ieet,. I.,kaow«not. Consciousness was 
quite gone Some spirit, not my own, whirled me to the 
spot, I remember nothing but the silvery apparition of a 
good white head emerging , mgh which a staff (the hand 
unseen that wielded it) pointed upwards, as feeling for the 
skies In a moment (if time was in that time) he was on mj 
20 shoulders, and I — freighted with a load more precious than 
his who bore Anchises 

And here I cannot but do justice to the officious zeal of 
sundry passers-by, who, albeit arriving a little too late to 
participate in the honours of the rescue, in philanthropic 
shoals came thronging to communicate their advice as to the 
recovery ; prescribing variously the application, or non- 
application, of salt, etc , to the person of the patient Life 
meantime was ebbing fast away, amidst the stide of con- 
flicting judgments, when one, more sagacious than the rest, 
30 by a bright thought, proposed sending for the Doctor* Trite 
as the counsel was, and impossible as one should think, to be 
missed on^ — shall I confess ? — m this emergency, it was to me 
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as if an Angel had spoken Great pi-*evious exertions — a^ad 
mine had not keen inconsiderable— are commonly followed 
by a debility of purpose This was a moment of irresoFution 
^Mohqgulus— lor so, m default of catching his true name, 

I choose to designate the medical gentleman who now 
appeared — is a grave, middle-aged person, who, without 
having studied at the college, or truckled to the pedantry of 
a diploma, hath employed a great portion of his valuable 
time in experimental processes upon the bodies of unfortu- 
nate fellow-creatures, in whom the vital spark, to mere 10 
vulgar thinking, would seem extinct, and lost foiever He 
oniitteth no occasion of obtruding his services, from a case of 
common surfeit-sufFoeation to the ignobler obstructions, 
sometimes iMuced by a too wilful application of the plant 
(Jannahis outwardly But though he declineth not altogether 
these drier extinctions, his occupation tendeth for the most 
part to watei’-piaetice, for the convenience of which, he hath 
judiciously fixed his^quarters near the grand repository of 
the stream mentioned, where, day and night, from his little 
watch tower, at the Middleton’s-Head, he listeneth to detect 20 
the wrecks of drowned mortality — partly, as he saith, to be 
upon the spot — and partly, because the liquids which he 
useth to prescribe to himself and his patients, on these dis- 
tressing occasions, are ordinarily more conveniently to be 
found at these common hosteiries, than m the shops and 
phials of the apothecaries His ear hath arrived to such 
Jne§§,ft,by practice, that it is repoited he can distinguish a 
plunge at a half furlong distance , and can tell, if it be 
casual or deliberate* He weareth a medal, suspended over a 
suit, originally of a sad brown, but which, by time, and fre- 30 
queney of nightly divings, has been dinged into a true 
professional sable He passeth by the name of Doctor, and 
IS remarkable for wanting his left eye His remedy— after a 
sufficient application of warm blankets, friction, etc, is a 
simple tumbler, or more, of the purest with water, 

made as hot as the convalescent can bear it* ^WheTe Be 
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tmdetli, as m the case of my friend, a squeamish subject, he 
coiidescendeth to he the taster , and slioweth, by his ovvii 
example, the innocuous natuie of the prescription Nothing 
can be more kind or encouraging than this pi'ocedure It 
addeth confidence to the patient, to see his medical adviser 
go hand in hand with himself in the remedy When the 
doctor swalloweth his own draught, what peevish invalid can 
refuse to pledge him in the potion ^ In fine, Monoculus is 
a humane, sensible man, who, for a slender pittance, scarce 
10 enough to sustain life, is content to wear itrout m thp endea- 
voui to save the lives of othei's — his pretensions so modeiate, 
that ,with difficulty I could press a crown upon him, for the 
price of restoring the existence of such an invaluable creature 
to society as G B 

It was pleasant to obser'v e the effect of the subsiding alarm 
upon the nerves of the dear absentee It seemed to have 
given a shake to memory, calling up notice after notice, of all 
the providential deliverances he had experienced m the 
course of his long and innocent life Sitting up in my 
20 couch — my couch which, naked and void of furnitui'e hitherto, 
for the salutary repose which it administered, shall be 
honoured with costly y ^lance, at some price, and henceforth 
be a state-bed at Colebrook, — he discoursed of marvellous 
escapes — ^by carelessness of nurses — bvjp ails of gelid, and 
kettles of the boiling element, m infancy— by orchard pranks, 
and snapping twigs, in school-boy frolics — ^by descent of tiles 
at Trumpington, and of heavier tomes at Pembroke— by 
studious watchings, inducing frightful vigilance — ^by want, 
and the fear of want, and all the sore throbbmgs of the 
30 learned head. — Anon, he would burst into little fragments of 
chanting — of songs long ago — ends of deliverance hymns, not 
remembered before since childhood, but coming up now, 
when his heart was made tender as a child’s—for the trmor 
GordtSj in the retrospect of a recent deliverance, as in a case 
of impending danger, acting upon an innocent heart, will 
produce a self-tenderness, which we should do ill to christen 
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cowardice ; and Sliakspeare, in the latter crisis, has made Ins 
good Sir Hugh to remember the sitting by Babylon, and to 
mutter of shallow livers 

Waters of Sir Hugh Middleton — what a spark you were 
like to have extinguished for ever f Your salubrious streams 
to this City, for now near two centuiies, would hardly have 
atoned for what you weie in a moment washing away 
Mockeiy of a river — liquid artifice — wretched conduit J 
henceforth rank with canals, and sluggish aqueducts Was 
it for this, that^^mit in boyhood with the explorations of 10 
that Abyssinian traveller, I paced the vales of Amwell to 
explore your tributary springs, to trace your salutary waters 
sparkling through green Hertfordshire, and cultured Enfield 
parks? — Ye'^have no swans — no Naiads — no river God — or 
did the benevolent hoary aspect of my friend tempt ye to 
suck him in, that ye also might have the tutelary genius of 
your watei s ? 

Had he been drowned in Cam there would have been some 
consonancy in it j but what willows had ye to wave and rustle 
over his moist sepulture ? — or, having no oiame^ besides that 20 
unmeaning assumption of eternal nmity^ did ye think to get 
one by the noble prize, and henceforth to be termed the 
Stream Dyeriai? ? 

And could such spacious virtue find a grave 
Beneath the imposthumed bubble of a wave ^ 

I protest, George, you shall not venture out again — no, not 
by daylight — without a sufficient pair of spectacles — ^in your 
musing moods especially. Your absence of mmd we have 
borne, till your presence of body came to be called m ques- 
tion by it You shall not go wandering into Eunpiis with 30 
Aristotle, if we can help it Fie, man, ig your 

years, aftei your many tracts m favour of spiinkiing only ^ 

I have nothing hut water in my head o’ nights since this 
frightful accident Sometimes I am with Clarence in Ms 
dimni, At others, I behold Christian begmnmg to smk, and 
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tues of the man, whose tender scions m the hoy he him&elf 
upon earth had so prophetically fed and watered 


SOME SONNETS OF SIR PHILIP SYDNEY 

Sydney’s Sonnets — I speak of the best of them — are among 
the very best of their sort They fall below the plain moral 
dignity, the sanctity, and high yet modest spirit of self- 
approval, of Milton, in his compositions of a similar structure 
They are in a truth what Milton, censui ing the Arcadia, says 
of that work (to which they are a sort of after-tune or appli- 
cation), “vain and amatorious” enough, yet the things in their 
kind (as he* confesses to be true of the romance) may be “full 10 
of worth and wit ” They savour of the Courtier, it must be 
allowed, and not of the Common weal ths-man. But Milton 
was a Courtier when he wrote the Masque at Ludlow Castle, 
and still more a Com tier when he composed the Arcades 
When the national struggle was to begin, he becomingly cast 
these vanities behind him , and if the order of time had 
thro V 11 Sir Philip upon the crisis which preceded the Revolu- 
tion, there is no reason why he should not have acted the 
same part in that emergency, which has glorified the name of 
a Liter Sydney He did not ivant for plainness or boldness 20 
of spirit His letter on the French match may testify lie 
could speak his mind freely to Princes The times did not 
call him to the scaffold 

The Sonnets vhich we oftenest call to mind of Milton were 
the compositions of his maturest years Those of Sydney, 
which I am about to produce, were written in the very hey- 
day of his blood. Thev are stuck full of amoious fancies— 
far-fetched conceits, befitting his occupation • for True Love 
thinks no labour to send out Thoughts upon the vast, and 
more than Indian voyages, to bring home rich peaiN, out- 30 
landish wealth, gums, jewels, spicery, to sacrifice m self- 
cleprecdtmg bimilitudes, as shadows of true amiabilities la 
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tl» Beloved We must be Lovers — or at least tlie cooling 
touch of time, the circmn prcBcordia frig us ^ must not have so 
damped our faculties, as to take away our lecollection that 
we were once so — before we can duly appreciate the glorious 
vanities, and graceful hyperboles, of the passion The 
images which lie before our feet (though by some accounted 
the only natural) are least natural for the high Sydnean love 
to express its fancies by. They may serve for the loves of 
Tibullus, or the dear Author of the Schoolmistress, for 
10 passions that creep and whine in Elegies and 5^storal 
Ballads. I am sure Milton never loved at this rate I am 
afraid some of his addresses {ad Leonoiam I mean) have 
rather eired on the farther side ; and that the poet came not 
much short of a religious indecorum, when hd could thus 
apostrophise a singing-girl — 

Angelas unicmqae suns (sic credite gentes) 

Obtigit setheriis ales ab ordinibus 

Quid mirum, Leonora, tibi si gloria nfajor, 

Nam tua prsesentem vox sonat ipsa Beam ’ 

20 Ant Deus, aut vacui cert^ mens tertia c(b1i, 

Per tua secreto guttura serpit agens ; 

Serpit agens, faoilisque docet mortaha corda 
Sensim immortah assuescere posse sono. 

Quod si ouncta quidem Deus est, pee cunotaque pusus, 

In TE UNA LOQUITUR, C.3BTERA MUTUS HABET 

This is loving in a strange fashion and it requiies some 
candour of construction (besides the slight darkening of a 
dead language) to cast a veil over the ugly appeal ance of 
something very like blasphemy in the last two verses I 
30 think the Lover would have been staggered, if he had gone 
about to express the same thought in English I am sure, 
Sydney has no flights like this His extravaganzas do not 
strike at the sky, though he takes leave to adopt the pale 
I)ian into a fellowship with his mortal passions 
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T. 

With how sad steps, 0 Moon, thou climVst the skies > 

How silently , and with how wan a face * 

What ' may it be, tliat even in heavenly place 
That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries ^ 

Sure, if thatjpng-with love-acqUainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel'st a loveFs case ; 

I lead it in thy looks , thy laiiguisht grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries 
Then, even of fellowship, 0 Moon, tell me, 

'Ns constant lov^Meem’d there but want of wit ’ 10 

Aie beauties there as proud as heie they be^ 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scoin, whom that love doth xiosscss’ 

Do thfey call ihoxQ—ung'i atcf illness ? 


The last line of this poem is a little obscured by tians- 
position. He means, Do they call ungiatefulness there a 
vntue ? 

II 


Come, Sleep, O Sleep, the ceitain knot of peace, 

The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The pool man s wealth, the inisoner’s release, 20 

The indifferent judge between the high and low ; 

With shield of pi oof shield me from out the Preaso 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw ; 

0 make in me those civil wars to cease 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so 

Take thou of me sweet pillows, sweetest bed j 
A chambei deaf to noise, and blind to light , 

A losy garland, and a wear> head. 

And if these things, as being thme by right, 

Move not thv hea\.,v. grace, thou shait m me, 

Livelier than elsewhere, StrcL4.^s image see 


nr. 

The curious wits, seeing dull pensiveness 
JIfiWjay itself m my long-settled eyes, 
Whence those same fumes of melancholy rise. 
With idle pains, and missing aim, do guess. 
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Some, that know how spring I did address, 
Deem that my Muse some fruit of knowledge plies , 
Others, because the Prince my service tries, 

Think, that I think state errors to ledress ; 

But harder judges ]udge, ambition’s rage, 

Scourge of itself, still climbing slippery place, 

Holds my young brain captiv’d in golden cage 

O fools, or over-wise • alas, the race 

Of all my thoughts hath neither stop noi start, 

10 But only Stella’s eyes, and Stella’s heart 

IV 

Because I oft in daik abstracted guise 
Seem most alone in gieatesfc comiiany, 

With deaith of words, or answers quite jfWry** 

To them that would make speech of speech ar^se 
They deem, and of their doqijs)^ the rumour flies, 
That poison foul of bubbling Pride doth he 
So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise ; 

Yet Pride^ I think, doth not my sovtl possess, 

20 Which looks too oft m his unflatteimg glass , 

But one worst fault — Ambition — I confess, 

That makes me oft my best friends overpass, 
Unseen, unheard — while Thought to highest place 
Bends all his powers, even unto Stella’s grace 

V 

Having this day, my horse, my hand, my lance. 
Guided so well that I obtained the prize, 

]poth by the judgment of the English eyes, 

And of some sent from that sweet enemy,— France j 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance , 

30 Townsfolk my stiength , a daintier judge applies 

His praise to sleight, which from good u«e doth rise , 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance ; 

Others, because of both sides I do take 
My blood from them, who did excel in tins, 

Think Nature me a man of arms did make 
How far they shot awry ’ the true cause is, 

Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams wjnch made so fair my race. 
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VI 

In martial sports I had my cunning tried, 

And yet to break more staves did me address, 

While with the people^s shouts (I must confess) 

Youth, luck, and praise, even fill’d my veins with pride — 
When Cupid having me (his slave) descried 
In Mars’s Every," prancing m the press, 

What now, Sir Pool ’ said he : “I would no less 
Look here, I say ” I look’d, and Stella spied, 

Who hard by made a window send forth light 
My heart then quak’d, then dazzled were mine eyes . 

One hand forgot to xple, th’ other to fight , 

Nor trumpet’s sound I heard, nor friendly cues 
My foe came on, and beattEejOLior ig,e-~ 

Till that hei blush made me my shame to see 

VII 

No more, my dear, no more these counsels try ,* 

0 give my passions leave to run their race , 

Let Fortune lay 5n me her worst disgrace , 

Let folk o’erchaiged with brain against me cry , 

Let clouds bedim my face, break in mine eye , 

Let me no steps, but of lost laboui, trace , 

Let all the earth with scorn recount my case — 

But do not will me from my love to fly. 

1 do not envy Aristotle’s wit, 

Nor do aspire to Csesar’s bleeding fame ; 

Nor aught do care, though some above me sit j 
Nor hope, nor wish, another course to frame, 

But that which once may win thy cruel heart : 

Thou art my wit, and thou my virtue art. 

viri 

Love still a boy, and oft a wanton, is, 

School’d only by Ins mothei’s tender eye j 
What wonder then, if he his lesson miss, 

When for so soft a rod dear play he try? 

And yet my Stab, because a sugar’d kiss 
In sport I suck’d, while she asleep did he, 

Both lour, nay chide, nay threat, for only thw* 

Sweet, it was saucy Love, not bumble I 
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But no ’sense selves ; she makes her wrath appear 
In beauty’s thione— see now who dares come near 
Those scarlet judges, threat’nmg bloody pain ? 

0 heav’nly Fool, thy most kiss-worthy face 
Angel invests with such a lovely grace, 

That anger’s self I needs must kiss again, 

IX 

1 never drank of Aganiiiiie well, 

Nor ever did m shade of Tempo sit, 

And Muses scoin with vulgar biains to dwell ; 

10 Poor lay-man I, for sacied rites unfit 

Some do I hear of Poet’s fury tell, 

But (God.wot) wot not what they mean by it , 
And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 

I am no pick-purse of another’s wit 
How falls it then, that with so smooth an ease 
My thoughts I speak, and what I speak doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please’ 
Guess me the cause— what is it thus fye, no 
Or so ’—much less How then ’ sdbe thus it is, 

20 My lips are sweet, inspired by Stella’s kiss 

X 

Of all the kings that ever here did reign, 

Edward, named Fourth, as first m praise I name, 
Not for his fair outside, nor well-lined brain— 
Although less giftsjt:gip^fea ■fibers oft on Fame 
Nor that he could, young-wise, wise-valiant, frame 
His sire’s revenge, 3oin’d with a kingdom’s gam ; 
And, gain’d by Mais could yet mad Mais so tame, 
That Balance weigh’d what Sword did late obtain 
Noi that he made the Floure-de-luce so ’fraid, 

30 Though strongly hedged of bloody Lions’ paws, 

That witty Lewis to him a tribute paid 
Nor this, nor that, nor any such small cause — 

But only, foi this worthy knight durst prove 
To lose his crown rathei than fail his love. 

XI 

0 happy Thames, that didst my Stella bear, 

1 saw thyself, with many a smiling line 
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Dpon thy cheerful face, Joy’s livery wear, 

"While those fair planets on thy streams did shine 
The boat for ]oy could not to dance forbear, 

While wanton winds, with beauty so divine 
Ravish’d, stay’d not, till in her golden hair, 

They did themselves (O sweetest prison) twine. 

And fain those -^Eol’s youth there would their stay 
Have made ; but, forced by nature still to fly, 

First did with puffing kiss those locks display 

She, so dishevell’d, blush’d , from window I 19 

With sightjbhercof cried out, 0 fair disgiace, 

JLet honour’s self to thee grant highest place ! 

XII 

Highway, since you my chief Parnassus be ; 

And tliat my Muse, to some ears not unsweet, 

Tempers her woids to trampling horses’ feet, 

More soft than to a chamber melody , 

Now blessed You bear onward blessed Mo 
To Her, where I my heart safe left shall meet, 

Bly Muse and I must you of duty greet 

With thanks and wishes, wishing thankfully, 20 

Be you still fair, honour’d by public heed, 

By no encroachment wrong’d nor time forgot , 

Nor blam’d for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed 
And that you know, I envy you no lot 
Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss, 

Hundieds of jears you Stella’s feet may kiss 


Of the foregoing, the fiist, the second, and the last sonnet, 
are my favourites But the general beauty of them all is, 
that they are so peifectly diaiacteristical The spirit of 
“leaiiimg and of chivali 7 ,”--of which umon, Spenser has 30 
entitled Sydney to hare been the “president,”— shines 
through them. I confess I can see nothing of the “jejune” 
or “frigid” m them, much less of the “stiff” and “cum- 
1)1 ous” — which I have sometimes heard objeered to the 
Ai'cadia. Tlie veise runs off swiftly and gallantly It 
inighi have been tuned to the trumpet , or tempei'eci (as 
himself expresses it) to “tainpling horses^ feet” They 
abound in felicitous phrases— 
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O heav’nly Fool, thj most ki’^s worthy face— Sth Somiet 

Sweet pillows, sweetest bed , 

A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 

A rosy garland, and a weary head 2nd Sonnet. 

That sweet enemy, — France — Uh Sonnet 

But they are not rich in words only, in vague and unlocah 
ised feelings — the failing too much of some poetiy of the 
present day — they are full, material, and circumstantiated. 
Time and place appiopriates every one of fhem Itas not a 
10 fever of passion wasting itself upon a thin diet of dainty 
woids, but a tianscendent passion pervading and illummat- 
ing action, pursuits, studies, feats of arms, the opinions of 
contemporaries and his judgment of them An historical 
thread runs through them, which almost affixes a date to 
them ; marks the when and wke^e they weie wiitten 
I have dwelt the longer upon what I conceive the merit of 
these poems, because I have been huit?by the wantonness (I 
wish I could treat it by a gentler name) with which W H. 
takes every occasion of insulting the memory of Sir Philip 
20 Sydney But the decisions of the Author of Table Talk, eta 
(most profound and subtle where they are, as for the most 
part, just) are more safely to be relied upon, on subjects and 
authors he has a partiality for, than on such as he has con- 
ceived an accidental prejudice against Milton wrote Son- 
nets, and was a king-hater , and it was congenial perhaps to 
sacrifice a courtier to a patriot. But I was iin willing to lose 
a fine idea from my mind The noble images, passions, senti- 
ments, and poetical delicacies of character, scattered all over 
the Arcadia (spite of some stiffness and encumberment}, 
30 justify to me the character which his contemporaries have' 
left us of the writer I cannot think with the Critic, that 
Sir Philip Sydney %vas th.s.t ja p^r^Qhdqu§ thing which a foolish 
nobleman m his insolent hostility chose to term him. 1 call 
to mind the epitaph made on him, to guide me to juster 
thoughts of him , and I repose upon tlie heautifu] lines in 
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the ‘^FriencTs Passion for his Astiopliel,” printed with 
Elegies of Spenser and otheis 

You knew— who knew not Astrophel ’ 

(That I should live to say I knew, 

And have not in possession still ’)— 

Things known permit me tb lenew— 

Of him you know his merit such, 

I cannot say— you hear— too much 

Within these woods of Arcady 
He chief delight and pleasure took , 

And on the mountain Partheny, 

Upon the crystal liquid brook, 

The Muses met him every day, 

That taught him sing, to wiite, and say 

■When he descended down the mount, 

His personage seemed most divine 
A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely cheerful feyne 
To hear him speak, and sweetly smile, 

You we^e in Paradise the while 

A sweet attractive lind of ace, 

A full assurance given hy looks , 

Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel hooTcs — 

I trow that countenance cannot lye, 

Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 

Above all others this is he, 

Which erst approved in his song 
That love and honour might agree, 

And that pure love will do no wrong 
Sweet saints, it is no sin oi blame 
To love a man of virtuous name 

Did never love so sweetly breathe 
In any mortal breast before . 

Did never Muse inspire beneath 
A PoeFs bram a finer store 
He wrote of Love with high conceit, 

And Beauty rear’d above her height 
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Or let any one lead the deepei soirows (grief running into 
rage) m the Poem, — the last in tlie collection accompanying 
the above, — which from internal testimony I believe to be 
Lord Bi ooke’s, — beginning \\ ith Silence augmenteth grief,” 
— and then seriously ask himself, whether the subject of 
such absorbing and confounding regrets could have been that 
thing which Lord Oxford teimed him 


NEWSPAPEES THIETY-FIVE YE AES AGO 

Ban Stuart once told us, that he did not remember that lie 
ever deliberately walked into the Exhibition at Somerset 
10 House m his life He might occasionally have escorted a 
party of ladies across the way that wei'e going in , but lie 
never went in of his own head, Y'et the office of the Morning 
Post newspaper stood then just where it does now—we are 
carrying you back, Eeader, some thirty years or more— with 
its giit-globe-topt front facing that emporium of our artists’ 
grand Annual Exposure We sometimes wish that we had 
observed the same abstinence with Daniel 
A word or two of B. S He ever appeared to us one of the 
finest tempered of Editors Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, 
20 was equally pleasant, with a dash, no slight one either, of the 
courtier. S was frank, plain, and English all over We 
have worked for both these gentlemen 

It IS soothing to contemplate the head of the Gaiig<g ; to 
trace the first little bubblings of a mighty river ; 

With holy reverence to approach the rocks, 

Whence glide the streams renowned m ancient song 

Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian Pilgrim’s explora-^ 
tory ramblings after the cradle of the infant ISTilus, we well 
remember on one fine summer holyday (a “whole day’s 
30 leave ” we called it at Christ’s Hospital) sallying forth at rise 
of sun, not very well provisioned either for such an under- 
taking, to trace the current of the New Eiver — Middletonian 
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stream* — to its scatuiieiit source, as we have lead, m, 
meadows by fair Am veil Gallantly did we commence oui 
solitary quest — for it was essential to the dignity di a 
Discovery, that no eye of schoolboy, save our own, should 
beam on the detection. By flowery spots, and verdant lanes 
skiitmg Hornsey, Hope trained us on in many a baffling 
turn , endless hopeless meanders, as it seemed , or as if the 
jealous waters had dodged us, reluctant to have the humble 
spot of their nativity revealed , till spent, and nigh famished, 
before s^et of the-, same sun, we sate down somewheie by 10 
Bowes Farm, near Tottenham, with a tithe of our proposed 
labours only yet accomplished, sorely convinced m spiiit, 
that that Brucian enterprise was as yet too arduous for oui 
young shoulders 

Not more refreshing to the thirsty curiosity of the traveller 
IS the tracing of some mighty waters up to their shallow 
fontiet, than it is to a pleased and candid reader to go back 
to the inexperienced e^isays, the first allow fflights m author- 
ship, of some established name m literature ; from the Gnat 
which preluded to the iEneid, to the Duck which Samuel 20 
Johnson trod on 

In those days every Morning Papei”, as an essential 
retainer to its establishment, kept an author, who was bound 
to furnish daily a quant um of witty paragraphs. Sixpence a 
joke, and xt was thought pretty high too — was Dan Stuart’s 
settled remuneration m these cases The chat of the day, 
scandal, but, above all, Jrm, furnished the mateiial. The 
length of no paragraph was to exceed seven lines. Shorter 
they might be, but they must be poignant 

A fashion of or rathei y??wi--coloui*ed hose for the 30 
ladies, luckily coming up at the juncture, when we w^ere on 
our probation for the place of Chief Jestei to B’s Paper, 
established our i eputation in that line We wu-re pronounced 
a capital hand ” 0 the conceits which we vaned upon fed 
in all its prismatic differences ’ fi*oni the trite and obvious 
flower of Cytherea, to the flaming costume of the lady that 
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Las her sitting upon ‘‘many waters” Then there was the 
collateral topic of ankles What an occasion to a truly chaste 
writer, like ouiself, of touching that nice bunk, and yet 
nevei tumbling over it, of a seemingly ever approximating 
something “ not quite proper ” , while, like a skilful posture- 
master, balancing betwixt decorums and then opposites, he 
keeps the line, from which an haii’s-breaclth deviation is 
destruction ; hovering m the confines of light and darkness, 
or where “ both seem either ” , a hazy uncertain delicacy ; 
10 Autolycus-like m the Play, still putting off his expectant 
auditory with “Whoop, do me no harm, good man""' ” But, 
above all, that conceiLaj?rzded us most at that time, and still 
tickles onr midrrfj to remember, where allusively to the 
fiight of Astrcea — ultima CoelestHm teiras Tehguit — we pro- 
nounced — in leference to the stockings still — that Modesty, 

TAKING HER PINAL LEAVE OP MORTALS, HER LAST BlUSH WAS 
VISIBLE IN HER ASCENT TO THE HeAVBNS BY THE TRACT OF THE 

GLOWING INSTEP This might be called the crowning conceit, 
and was esteemed tolerable writing in those days 
20 But the fashion of jokes, with all other things, passes away, 
as did the transient mode which had so favoured us The 
ankles of our fair friends in a few weeks began to reassuiae 
their whiteness, and left us scarce a leg to stand upon Other 
female whims followed, but none, methought, so pregnant, so 
insitatpi:y:of shrewd conceits, and more than single meanings. 
Somebody has said, that to swallow six cross-buns daily 
consecutively for a fortnight, would surfeit the stoutest 
digestion But to have to furnish as many jokes daily, and 
that not for a fortnight, but for a long twelvemonth, as we 
30 were constrained to do, was a little harder exaction “ Man 
goeth forth to his work until the evening ” — from a reason- 
able hour in the morning, we presume it was meant Now, 
as our mam occupation took ns up from eight till five every 
day in the city ; and as our evening hours, at that time of 
life, had generally to do with anything rather than busmess, 
it follows^ that the only time we could spare foi this mann- 
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factory of jokes — our supplementary livelihood, that supplied-^ 
us m eveiy want beyond meie bieadand cheese — was exactly 
that part of the day which (as we have heaid of No Man’s 
Land) may be fitly denominated No Man’s Time , that is, no 
time in which a man ought to be up, and awake, m To 
speak more plainly, it is that time, of an hour, or an hour and 
a half’s duration, in which a man, whose occasions call him 
up so preposterously, has to wait for his breakfast 

0 those headaches at dawn of day, when at five, or half- 
past five^m summer, and not much later in the dark seasons, 10 
we^were compelled to use, having been perhaps not above 
four hours in bed — (for we were no go-to-beds with the lamb, 
though we anticipated the lark ofttimes in her rising — we 
like a par ting x;up at midnight, as all young men did before 
these effeminate times, and to have our friends about us — we 
were not constellated under Aquarius, that watery sign, and 
therefore incapable of Bacchus, cold, jyashy,. bloodless — we 
were none of your Basjlian watecssponges, nor had taken our 
degrees at Mount Ague — we were right toping Oapulets, 
jolly companions, we and they) — ^but to have to get up, as we 2 O 
said before, curtailed of half our fair sleep, fasting, with only 
a dim Yista^of refreshing.Bqhea in the distance — to be neces- 
sitated to rouse ourselves at the detestable rap of an old hag 
of a domestic, who seemed to take a diabolical pleasure in her 
announcement that it was ‘‘ time to use ” , and whose ^,cha|ft#4L 
knuckles we have often yearned to ^^^d string 

them up at our chamber-dooi, to be a tenor to all such 

unreasonable rest-breakers m future 

Eacii ” and sweet, as Virgil sings, had been the ^^descenci- 
ing” of the over-mght, balmy the first sinking of the heavy 30 
head upon the pillow ; but to get up, as he goes on to say, 

— revocare gradus, superasque evadere ad auras 

and to get up moreover to make jokes with malice ptepcpded 
— there was the “ labour,” there the work ” 

No Egyptian taskmaster ever devised a slavery like to 
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tliat, our slavery No fi\xctioxis opeiants ex er turned out for 
half the tyranny, which thi$} necessity exercised upon us 
JIak-a-dozen jests in a day (bating Sunday too), why it 
seems nothing * We make twice the number every day m 
our lives as a matter of course, and claim no Sabbatical 
exemptions But then they come into our head But when 
the head has to go out to them — when the mountain must go 
to Mahomet — 

Eeader, tiy it for once, only for one short twelvemonth. 

10 It was not every week that a fashiomof pink stockings 
came up , but mostly instead of it, some imgged, untractable 
subject , some topic impossible to be contorted into the 
risible , some feature, upon whicb no smile could play , some 
flint, from which no process of ingenuity ceuld procure a 
distillation There they lay , there your appointed tale of 
brick-making was set before you, which you must finish 
with or without straw, as it happened. The craving Dragon 
— the Public — like him in BeFs temple)^— must he fed , it ex- 
pected its daily rations , and Daniel and ourselves, to do ns 
20 justice, did the best we could on this side bursting him 

While we were wringing out coy spnghtlinesses for the 
Post, and xvrithing under the toil of what is called “easy 
writing,” Bob Allen, our quoTsdam schoolfellow, was tapping 
his impracticable brains in a like service for the “ Oracle ” 
Not that Robert troubled himself much about wit If 
his paragraphs had a sprightly air about them, it was suffi- 
cient He carried his nonchalance so far at last, that a 
matter of intelligence, and that no very important one, was 
not seldom palmed his employers for a good jest ; for 
30 example sake — “ Walking yesterday morning casually down 
Snow JPdl^ who should we meet hut Mr Deputy Mumphreys 4 
we rejoice to add that the worthy Deputy appeared to enjoy 
a good state of health We do not ever remember to have sem 
him look better ” This gentleman so surprisingly met upon 
Snow Hill, from some peculiarities in gait or gesture, was a 
constant butt for mirth to the small paragraph-mongers of 
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the day, and our fiiend thought that he might have hih 
fling at him with the rest We met A in Holborn shqrtly 
after this extraordinary rencounter, which he told with tears 
of satisfaction in his eyes, and chuckling at the anticipated 
effects of its announcement next day in the paper We did 
not quite comprehend where the wit of it lay at the time , 
nor was it easy to he detected, when the thing came out, 
advantaged by type and lettei press He had better have 
met anything that moinmg than a Common Council Man 
His ser’s^ces were 'shortly after dispensed with, on the plea 10 
that his paragraphs of late had been deficient in point The 
one in question, it must be owned, had an air, in the opening 
especially, pioper to awaken curiosity , and the sentiment, or 
moi‘al, wears Ihe aspect of humanity and good neighbourly 
feeling. But somehow the conclusion was not judged alto- 
gether to answer to the magnificent promise of the premises 
We traced our fiiend^s pen afterwards, in the ^‘True Bnton,’’ 
the “Star,” the “Traveller,” — from all which he was suc- 
cessively dismissed, the Proprietors having “no further 
occasion for his sei vices ” Nothing was easier than to detect 20 
him When wit failed, or topics ran low, thei’e constantly 
appeared the following — “ It is not generally hiomi that the 
thee Blue Balls at the Pawnbroker^ shops are the ancient at ms 
of Lombardy, The Lombards xoeie the first 'taoney -brokers in 
Europe Bob has done more to set the public light on 
this important point of blazonry, than the whole College of 
Heralds 

The appointment of a regular wit has long ceased to be a 
part of the economy of a Morning Paper. Editors find then* 
own jokes, or do as well without them. Parson Este, and 30 
Topham, brought up the set custom of “ witty paragraphs ” 
first in the “World” Boaden was a reignmg paragraphist 
in his day, and succeeded poor Allen m the Oracle. But, as 
we said, the fashion of ]okes passes aivay ; and it wmild be 
difficult to discovei in the Biographer of Mrs SkIcIobs, any 
traces of that vivacity and fancy which chaniied the whole 
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town at the commencement of the present century Even 
the prelusive delicacies of the present wntoi — the curt 
“ Astrcean allusion ” — would be thought pedantic and out of 
date, in these days. 

Fi om the office of the Morning Post (for we may as well 
exhaust our Newspaper Ileminiscences at once) by change of 
property in the paper, we were transferred, mortifying ex- 
change ’ to the office of the Albion Newspaper, late Eackstrow’s 
Museum, in Fleet Street What a transition — f i om a handsome 
10 apartment, from rose- wood desks, and silver inkstands, to an 
office — no office, but a den lathei, but just redeemed from the 
occupation of dead monsters, of which it seemed redolent— 
from the centre of loyalty and fashion, to a focus of vulgarity 
and sedition ’ Here in murky closet, inadequate from its 
square contents to the receipt of the two bodies of Editor, 
and humble paragraph-maker, together at one time, sat in 
the discharge of his new Editorial functions (the “ Bigod ” of 
Elia) thea*e„doubt0d J ohn Fenwick 

F., without a guinea in his pocket, and having left not 
20 many in the pockets of his friends whom he might command, 
had purchased (anJnck doubtless) the whole and sole Editor- 
ship, Proprietorship, with all the rights and titles (such as 
they are worth) of the Albion, from one Lovell , of whom we 
know nothing, save that he had stood in the^pillory for a 
libel on the Prince of Wales With this hopeless concern— 
for it had been sinking ever since its commencement, and 
could now reckon upon not more than a hundred subscribers 
— F resolutely determined upon pulling down the Govern- 
ment in the first instance, and making both our fortunes by 
SO way of corollary. For seven weeks and more did this infatu- 
ated Democrat go about borrowing seven-shilling pieces, and* 
lesser coin, to meet the daily demands of the Stamp Office, 
which allowed no credit to publications of that side m 
politics An outcast from politer biead, we attached our 
small talents to the forlorn fortunes of our friend. Our 
occupation now was to write treason. 
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Eecollections of feelings — ^which were all that now lemame-d 
from our first boyish heats kindled by the French Revolu- 
tion, when, if we weie misled, we erred in the compaiiy of 
some, who aie accounted very good men now— rather than 
any tendency at this time to Republican doctrines — assisted 
us m assuming a style of writing, while the paper lasted, 
consonant in no very undertone to the right earnest fanati- 
cism of F. Our cue was now to insinuate, rather than 
recommend, possible abdications Blocks, axes, Whitehall 
tribunals, were covered with flowers of so cunning a pen- 10 
plmasis — as Mr Bayes says, never naming the thing directly 
— that the keen eye of an Attorney-General was insufficient 
to detect the lurking snake among them There were times, 
indeed, wherP we sighed foi* oui more gentleman-iike occu- 
pation under Stuart But with change of masters it is ever 
change of service Already one paragraph, and another, as 
we learned afterwards from a gentleman at the Treasury, 
had begun to be mai'ked at that office, with a view of its 
being submitted at least to the attention of the proper Law 
Officers — when an unlucky, or rather lucky epigram from our 20 

pen, aimed at Sir J s M h, who was on the eve of 

departing for India to reap the fi'uits of his apostasy, as F. 
pronounced it (it is hardly woith particularising), happening 
to oflend the nice sense of Lord, or, as he then delighted to 
be called, Citizen Stanhope, deprived F at once of the last 
hopes of a guinea from the last patron that had stuck by us , 
and breaking up our establishment, left us to the safe, but 
somewhat mortifying, neglect of the Ci'own Lawyers It 
was about this time, or a little earlier, thar Dan Stuart 
made that curious confession to us, that he had “ never 30 
deliberately walked into an Exhibition at Somerset House 
in his life ” 
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BARP^ENNESS OF THE IlHAGINATIVE FACULTY 
IN THE PRODUCTIONS OF MODERN ART 

Hogarth excepted, can we produce any one painter witlnn 
the last fifty years, or since the humour of exhibiting began, 
that has treated a story imaginatively By this we mean, 
upon whom his subject has so acted, that it has seemed to 
direct him — not to be arianged by him ? Any upon whom 
its leading or collateial points have impressed them*^lves so 
tyiannically, that he dared not treat it otherwise, lest he 
should falsify a revelation ^ Any that has imparted to Ins 
compositions, not meiely so much truth as is enough to 
10 convey a story with clearness, but that individualising pro- 
perty, which should keep the subject so treated distinct m 
feature fiom every other subject, however similar, and to 
common apprehensions almost identical , so as that we might 
say, this and this part could have found an appropriate 
place in no other picture m the world but this^ Is there 
anything in modern art — we will not demand that it* should 
be equal — but in any way analogous to what Titian has 
effected, iil that wonderful bringing together of two times m 
the “ Ariadne,” in the National Gallery ^ Precipitous, with 
20 his reeling Satyr rqut^ about him, re-peopling and re-illummg 
suddenly the waste places, drunk with a new fury beyond 
the grape, Bacchus, born in fire, fire-like flings himself at tho 
Cretan. This is the time present With this telling of the 
story — an artist, and no ordinary one, might remain richly 
proud Guido, in his harmonious version of it, saw no further 
But from the depth of the imaginative spirit Titian has 
recalled past time, and Jaidut contnbu tory^w ith the present 
to one Simultaneous effect With the desert all imgmg with 
the mad cymbals of his followers, made lucid with the pres- 
30 ence and new offers of a god, — ^as if unconscious of Bacchus, 
or hut idly casting her eyes as upon some unconceniing 
pageant — her soul undisti acted from Theseus— Ariadne is 
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still pacing the solitary slioie in as mucli heart-silence, an(h 
in almost the same local solitude, with which she awoke at 
daybreak to catch the forlorn last glances of the sail l^hat 
bore away the Athenian 

Here are two points miraculously co-uniting, fierce society, 
with the feeling of solitude still absolute, noonday revela- 
tions, with the accidents of the dull grey dawn unquenclied 
and lingering , the present Bacchus, with the past Ariadne , 
two stories, with double Time , separate, and harmonising 
Had th^ artist mg»de the woman one shade less indifferent to 10 
the God , still moie, had she expressed a rapture at his advent, 
where would have been the story of the mighty desolation of 
the heart previous 2 merged in the insipid accident of 
a flattering t>ffer met with a welcome acceptance The 
broken heart for Theseus was not lightly to be pieced up by 
a God 

We have before us a fine rough print, from a picture by 
Raphael in the Vatican It is the Presentation of the new- 
born Eve to Adam by the Almighty A fairer mother of 
mankind we might imagine, and a goodlier sire peihaps of 20 
men since born But these are matters subordinate to the 
conception of the situation^ displayed in this extraordinary 
production A tolerably modern artist would have been 
satisfied with tempering certain raptures of connubial antici- 
pation, with a suitable acknowledgment to the Giver of the 
blessing, in the countenance of the first bridegroom , some- 
thing like the divided attention of the child (Adam was here 
a child man) between the given toy, and the mother who liad 
just blest it with the bauble This is the obvious, the first- 
sight view, the superficial An aitist of a higher grade, con- 30 
sidering the awful presence they were in, would have taken 
care to subtract something from the expression of the more 
human passion, and to heighten the more spiritual one 
This would he as much as an exhihition-goer, from the 
opening of Somerset House to last year’s show, has been 
encouraged to look for It is obvious to hint at a lower 
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#!Spression yet, in a picture, that foi lespects of drawing and 
colouring, might be deemed not wholly inadmissible within 
these art-fostering walls, in which the raptures should be as 
ninety-nine, the gratitude as one, or pei'haps zeio ' By 
neither the one passion nor the other has Baphael expounded 
the situation of Adam Singly upon his brow sits the 
absorbing sense of wonder at the cieated mnacle The 
moment is seized by the intuitive artist, perhaps not self-con- 
scious of his art, in which neither of the conflicting emotions 
10 — a moment how abstracted — have had time to spring up, or 
to battle for indecorous mastery — We have seen a landscape 
of a justly admired neotetifi, m which he aimed at delineating 
a fiction, one of the most seveiely beautiful in antiquity — the 

gardens of the Hesperides. To do Mr jTistice he had 

painted a laudable orchaid, with fitting seclusion, and a 
veritable dragon (of which a Polypheme, by Poussin, is 
somehow a fac-simiie for the situation) looking over into the 
world shut out backwards, so that none.but a still-chmbmg 
Hercules ” could hope to catch a peep at the admired Ternary 
20 of Kecluses. No conventual porter could keep his eyes better 
than this cpsips with the ^Uidles a. py^&* He not only sees 
that none do intrude into that privacy, but, as clear as day- 
light, that none but Hercules aut Diaholm by any manner of 
means can. So far ail is well We have absolute solitude 
here or nowhere Ah extra the damsels are snug enough 
But here the artist’s courage seems to have failed him He 
began to pity his pretty charge, and, to comfort the irksome- 
ness, has peopled their solitude with a bevy of fair attendants, 
maids of honour, or ladies of the bed-chambei, according to 
30 the approved etiquette at a court of the nineteenth century , 
giving to the whole scene the air of a fite ehampitre, if we 
will but excuse the absence of the gentlemen This is well, 
and Watteauish. But what is become of the solitary mystery 
— the 

Daughters thiee, 

That sing around the golden tree ^ 
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This IS not the way m which Poussin would have treated this 
subject 

The paintings, or rather the stupendous architectural 
designs, of a modern artist, have been urged as objections to 
the theory of our motto They are of a character, we confess, 
to stagger it His towered structures are of the highest 
order of the material sublime Whether they were dreams, 
or _tra.n!script^ of some elder workmanship — ^Assyrian ruins 
old — restored by this mighty artist, they satisfy our most 
stretched and cr£?ving conceptions of the gloiies of the 10 
antique world It is a pity that they were ever peopled 
On that side, the imagination of the artist halts, and appears 
defective. Let us examine the point of the stoiy in the 

Belshazzai’s^Feast ” We will introduce it by an apposite 
anecdote 

The court historians of the day record, that at the fiist 
dinner given by the late King (then Piince Regent) at the 
Pavilion, the following characteristic frolic was played off 
The guests were select and admiimg , the banquet profuse 
and admirable ; the lights lustrous and oriental , the eye was 20 
perfectly dazzled with the display of plate, among which the 
great gold salt cellar, brought from the regalia m the Towner 
for this special purpose, itself a tower ’ stood conspicuous 
foi its magnitude And now the Rev the then 

admired Coui’t C^hajilain, was proceeding with the grace, 
when, at a signal given, the lights were suddenly overcast, 
and a huge transparency w.is discovered, in wdiieh glittered 
m gold letters — 

“Brighton — ExVrtiiquxIke — Swallow-up- Alive ^ 

Jraagiiie the confusion of the guests , the (ieorges and 30 
garters, jewels, ]>iaeelets, upon the occasion ^ The 

fans dropped, and picked up the next morning by the sly 
court pages ^ Mra Eitz-whaPs-her-name fainting, and the 
Countess of * * * holding the smelling-bottle, till the gcjod- 
humoured Prince caused harmony to be restored by calling 
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in fresh candles, and declaring that the whole was nothing 
but a pantomime hoax^ got up by the ingenious Mr Farley, 
of Covent Garden, from hints which his Boyal Highness 
himself had furnished ' Then imagine the infinite applause 
that followed, the mutual raliymgs, the declarations that 
‘‘they weie not much frightened,” of the assembled galaxy 

The point of time m the picture exactly answers to the 
appearance of the transparency in the anecdote The huddle, 
the flutter, the bustle, the escape, the alarm, and the mock 
10 alarm , the prettinesses heightened by eonsternal^on , the 
courtier’s fear which was flattery, and the lady’s which was 
affectation , all that we may conceive to have taken place m 
a mob of Brighton courtiers, sympathising with the well- 
acted surprise of their sovereign ; all this, ai?d no more, is 
exhibited by the well-dressed lords and ladies in the Hall of 
Belus Just this sort of consternation we have seen among 
a flock of disquieted wild geese ^t the report only of 
having gone o.ff * 

But is this vulgar fright, this mere animal anxiety for the 
20 preservation of their persons, — such as we have witnessed at 
a theatre, when a slight alarm of fire has been given— an 
adequate exponent of a supernatural terror^ the way in 
which the finger of God, writing judgments, would have 
been met by the withered conscience ? There is a human 
fear, and a divine fear. The one is disturbed, restless, and 
bent upon escape. The other is bowed down, effortless, pas- 
sive When the spirit appeared before Eliphaz m the visions 
of the night, and the hair of his flesh stood up, was it m tke 
thoughts of the Temanite to ring the bell of his chamber, 
30 or to call up the servants ^ But let us see in the text what 
there is to justify all this huddle of vulgar consternation. 

From the words of Daniel it appears that Belshazzar had 
made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine 
before the thousand The golden and silver vessels are 
gorgeously enumerated, with the princes, the king’s concu- 
bines, and his wives. Then follows — 
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In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote OA^er against the candlestick upon the plaster of the 
wall of the king’s palace , and the hing saw the part of the 
hand that wrote Then the lingh countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his 
loins were loosened, and his knees smote one against 
another ” 

This IS the plain text By no hint can it he otherwise in- 
ferred, but that the appeal ance was solely confined to the 
fancy of Belshazzar*, that his single brain Avas troubled Not 10 
a word is spoken of its being seen by any else there present, 
not even by the queen herself, who merely xinder takes for 
tlie interpretation of the phenomenon, as related to her, 
doubtless, by her husband The lords aie simply said to be 
astonished , e , at the trouble and the change of counten- 
ance in their sovereign Even the prophet does not appear 
to have seen the scroll which the king saw He recalls it 
only, as Joseph did the Dream to the King of Egypt. 
^‘Then was the part of the hand sent from him [the Loid], 
and this writing was written ” He speaks of the phantasm 20 
as past 

Then Avhat becomes of this needless multiplication of the 
miracle ^ this message to a inyai conscience, singly expressed 
— ^for it was said, thy kingdom is divided,”^ — simultaneously 
impressed upon the fancies of a thousand courtiers, v ho Avere 
implied in it neither directly nor grammatically 

But admitting the artist’s OAvn version of the story, and 
that the sight was seen also by the thousand courtiers — let it 
have been visible to all Babylon — as the knees of Bdshazzar 
AA^eic shaken, and his countenance troubled, even so ’would 00 
Jhe knees of every man in Bab\lou, and their countenances 
as of an individual man, haA^e been troubled, boAved, bent 
down, so Avould they have I'emaineci, stupor-fixed, with no 
tlioiight of struggling wuth tliat meAutable judgment. 

Not all that is optically possible to be seen, is to be shown 
in every pic ture The eye delightedly dAveils upon the bril- 
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Iiant mdiTidualities in a “ Mairiage at Cana,” by Yerone&e, 
or Titian, to the very textnie and colour of the wedding 
garments, the lings glittering upon the biide’s fingeis, the 
metal and fashion of the wme-pots ; for at such seasons there 
IS leisure and luxuiy to be curious But in a “ day of 3udg' 
ment,” or in a “day of lesser horrors, yet divine,” as at 
the impious feast of Belshazzar, the eye should see, as the 
actual eye of an agent or patient in the immediate scene 
would see, only mjnasses and indxstmction Not only the 
10 female attire and jewelry exposed to the cntic^^l eye of 
fashion, as minutely as the dresses in a lady’s magazine, in 
the criticised picture,— but peihaps the curiosities of anato- 
mical science, and studied diversities of posture m the falling 
angels and sinners of Michael Angelo, — have ^o business in 
their great subjects There was no leisure for them 
By a wise falsification, the great masters of painting got at 
their true conclusions , by not showing the actual appear- 
ances, that is, all that was to be seen at any given moment 
by an indifferent eye, but only what the eye might be sup- 
20 posed to see in the doing or suffering of some portentous 
action. Suppose the moment of the swallowing up of 
Pompeii There they were to be seen — houses, columns, 
architectural proportions, differences of public and private 
buildings, men and women at their standing occupations, the 
diversified thousand postures, attitudes, dresses, in some con- 
fusion truly, but physically they were visible. But what 
eye saw them at that eclipsing moment, which reduces con- 
fusion to a kind of unity, and when the senses aie upturned 
from their properties, when sight and hearing are a feeling 
30 only ? A thousand years have passed, and we are at leisure 
to contemplate the weaver fixed standing at his shuttle, 
baker at his oven, and to turn over with antiquarian cool- 
ness the pots and pans of Pompeii 
“ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon” Who, in reading this magnificent 
Hebraism, in his conception, sees aught but the heroic son of 
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Nun, witli tlie outstretclied arm, and the gre^i^ter and lesser^, 
light obsequious ^ Doubtless theie weie to be seen hill and 
dale, and chaiiots and horsemen, on open plain, or wmdtng 
by secret defiles, and all the cncumstances and stiatagenis of 
war But whose eyes would have been conscious of this 
array at the interposition of the synchrmiw miracle ? Yet in 
the picture of this subject by the aitist of the “Belshazzar’s 
Feast ” — no ignoble work either — the marshalling and land- 
scape of the war is everything, the miracle sinks into an 
anecdote^ of the day , and the eye may “ dart through rank 10 
and file tiaveise” for some minutes, before it shall discover, 
among his armed followers, winch is Joshua f Not modern 
ait alone, but ancient, where only it is to be found if any- 
where, can be Tietected erring, fi om defect of this imaginative 
faculty. The world has nothing to show of the preternatural 
in painting, transcending the figure of Lazarus bursting his 
grave-clothes, m the great picture at Angerstem’s It seems 
a thing between two beings A ghastly horror at itself 
struggles with newly-apprehending gratitude at second life 
bestowed It cannot forget that it was a ghost It has 20 
hardly felt that it is a body It has to tell of the woild of 
spirits — Was it from a feeling, that the crowd of half- 
impassioned by-standers, and the still more irrelevant herd 
of passers-by at a distance, who have not heard or but faintly 
have been told of the passing miracle, admirable as they ai-e 
m design and hue — for it is a glorified work— do not respond 
adequately to the action — that the single figure of the 
Lazarus has been attributed to Michael Angelo, and the 
mightjr Sebastian imfaiidy robbed of the fame of the gi^eater 
half of the interest ? Now that there were not indifferent 30 
passers-by, within actual scope of the eyes of those present 
at the miracle, to whom the sound of it had but faintly, or 
not at all, reached, it would be hardihood to deny , but 
would they see them ^ or can the mind in ihe conception of 
it admit of such unconcernmg objects ? can it think of them 
at ali^ or what associating league to the imagination can 
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there be beta's een the seers, and the seers not, of a presgntial 
miracle ? 

Were an artist to paint upon demand a picture of a Dryad, 
we will ask whether, in the present low state of expectation, 
the patron would not, or ought not to be fully satisfied mth 
a beautiful naked figure recumbent under wide-stretched 
oaks ? Disseat those woods, and place the same figure among 
fountains, and fall of pellucid -water, and you have a— Naiad! 
Not so in a rough print we have seen after Julio Eomano, 
10 we think — for it is long since — tliere^ by no process, with 
mere change of scene, could the figure have reciprocated 
chaiacters Long, grotesque, fantastic, yet with a grace of 
her own, beautiful in xoiivolntiori and distortion, linked to 
her connatural tree, co-twisting with its limb^ her own, till 
both seemed either — these, animated branches; those, dis- 
animated members — yet the animal and vegetable lives 
sufficiently kept distinct — his Dryad lay — an approximation 
of two natures, which to conceive, it must be seen ; analogous 
to, not the same with, the delicacies of Ovidian trans- 
20 formations 

To the lowest subjects, and, to a superficial comprehension, 
the most barren, the Great Masters gave loftiness and fruit- 
fulness The large eye of genius saw in the meanness of 
present objects their capabilities of treatment from tlieir 
relations to some grand Past or Future. How has Eapkael 
— we must still linger about the Vatican — treated the humble 
craft of the shipbuilder, in hu “ Building of the Ark’’? It is 
in that scriptural senes, to which we have referred, and 
which, judging from some fine rough old graphic sketches of 
30 them which we possess, seem to be of a higher and more 
poetic grade than even the Cartoons The dim of sight are 
the timid and the shrinking There is a cowardice m 
modern art. As the Frenchmen, of whom Coleridge’s friend 
made the prophetic guess at Eome, from the beard and horns 
of the Moses of Michael Angelo collected no inferences 
beyond that of a He Goat and a Cornuto , so from tbs 
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Riibject, of meiG raecliaiiic promise, it would instinctively 
turn away, as fiom one incapable of investiture witli any 
giandeur The dockyards at Woolwich w^ould object deroga- 
tory associations The dep5t at Chatham would be the mote 
and the beam in its intellectual eye But not to the nautical* 
preparations in the shipyards of Cmta Yecchia did Raphael 
look for instructions, when he imagined the Building of the 
Vessel that was to be conservatory of the wrecks of the 
species of drowned mankind In the intensity of the action, 
he keeps ever out, of sight the meanness of the operation lo 
There is the Patriarch, in calm forethought, and with holy 
prescience, giving directions And there aie his agents — the 
solitary but sufficient Three — hewing, sawing, every one with 
the might and earnestness of a Demiurgus , under some 
instinctive rather than technical guidance ; giant-muscled ; 
every one a Hercules, or liker to those Vulcaman Three, 
that in sounding cavei ns under Mongibello wrought in fire — 
Brontes, and black Steropes, and Pyracmon. So work the 
workmen that should repair a world ’ 

Artists again err in the confounding oi poetic pictorial 20 

subjects In the latter, the exterior accidents are nearly 
everything, the unseen qualities as nothing Othello’s colour 
— the infirmities and corpnlewe of a Sir John Palstaffi- do ' 
they haunt us perpetually in the reading? or are they obtruded 
upon our conceptions one time for mnety-nine that we are 
lost in admiration at the respective moral or intellectual 
attributes of the character? But in a picture Othello th 
always a Blackamoor, and the other only Plump Jack 
Deeply coxporealised, and enchained hopelessly in the grovel- 
ling fetters of externality, must be the mind, to which, in its 30 
^better moments, the image of the high-souled, higli-inteb 
ligenced Quixote — the errant Star of R- ‘'^hthood, made more 
tender by eclipse—has never presented itloJ, divested from 
the unhallowed accompaniment of a Sancho, or a rabblemeiit 
at the heels of Eosinante. That man has read his book by 
halves , he has laughed, mistaking his author’s purport, 
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whicli was — tears The aitist that pictiu*es Quixote (and it 
IS in this degrading point that he is every season held up at 
oui^ Exhibitions) in the shallow hope of exciting inirtlij 
would have joined the rabble at the heels of his starved 
steed We wish not to see that counterfeited, which we 
would not have wished to see in the reality Conscious of 
the heroic inside of the noble Quixote, who, on hearing that 
his withered person was passing, would have stepped over his 
threshold to gaze upon his forlorn habiliments, and the 
10 ‘‘ strange bed-fellows which misery brings a man acquainted 
with ” ? Shade of Cervantes ^ who in thy Second Part 
could put into the mouth of thy Quixote those high aspirar 
tions of a super-chivalrous gallantry, where he replies to one 
of the shepherdesses, apprehensive that he w^uld spoil their 
pretty net-woiks, and inviting him to be a guest with them, 
in accents like these “ Truly, fairest Lady, Actseon was not 
more astonished when he saw Diana bathing herself at the 
fountain, than I have been m beholding your beauty I com- 
mend the manner of your pastime, and thank you for your 
20 kind offers , and, if I may serve you, so I may be sure you 
will be obeyed, you may command me for my profession is 
this. To show myself thankful, and a doer of good to all sorts 
of people, especially of the rank that your person shows you 
to be , and if those nets, as they take up but a little piece of 
ground, should take up the whole world, I would seek out 
new worlds to pass thiough, rather than break them and 
(he adds), that you may give credit to this my exaggeration, 
behold at least he that promiseth you this, is Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, if haply this name hath come to your hearing 
30 Illustrious Eomancer ’ were the “ fine frenzies,” which pos- 
sessed the brain of thy own Quixote, a fit subject, as in this^ 
Second Part, to be exposed to the jeers of Duennas and 
Serving Men^ to be monstered, and shown up at the 
heartless banquets of great men ^ Was that pitiable 
infirmity, which in thy Fmst Pai't misleads him, alwa]/s from 
mthn^ into half-ludicrous, but more than half-compassionable 
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and admirable errors, not infliction enough from heaven, thab 
men by studied artifices must devise and practise upon the 
humour, to infiame where they should soothe it? Why, 
Goneril would have blushed to piactise upon the abdicated 
king at this late, and the she- wolf Began not have endured 
to play the pranks upon his fied wits, which thou hast made 
thy Quixote sufier in Duchesses’ halls, and at the hands of 
that unworthy nobleman 

In the First Adventures, even, it needed all the art of the 
most consummate urtist in the Book way that the woild hath 10 
yet seen, to keep up in the mind of the reader the heroic 
attributes of the character without relaxing , so as absolutely 
that they shall suffer no alloy from the debasing fellowship 
of the clown ^ If it ever obtiudes itself as a disharmony, are 
we inclined to laugh , or not, rather, to indulge a contraiy 
emotion ? — Cervantes, stung, perchance, by the relish with 
which Jm Beading Public had received the fooleries of the 
man, more to their palates than the generosities of the 
master, in the sequel let his pen run not, lost the harmony, 
and the balance, and sacrificed a great idea to the taste of his 20 
contemporaries We know that m the present day the 
Knight has fewer admirers than the Bquire Anticipating, 
what did actually happen to him — as afterwards it did to his 
scarce inferior follower, the Author of ‘‘Guzman de Alfa- 
rache ” — that some less knowing hand would prevent him by 
a spurious Second Part , and judging, that it wmuld be easier 
for his competitor to outbid him m the comicalities, than m 
the romance^ of his work, he abandoned his Knight, and has 
faii'ly set up the Squire for his Hero For what else has he 
unsealed the eyes of Sancho ; and instead of that twilight 30 
state of semi-insamty — the madness at secondhand— the con- 
tagion caught from a stronger mind infected — that wai* 
lietween native cunning, and hereditary deference, with 
which he has hitherto accompanied his master — two for a 
pair almost — does he substitute a downright Ivna\e, with 
open eyes, for his own ends only following a conf esseil 
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Madman, and offeiing at one tune i(y la\, if not actually 
laying, hands upon him ’ From the moment that Sancho 
loses his leverence, l)on Quixote is liecome — a treatable 
lunatic Our artists handle him accoidingly. 


BEJOTCINGS UPON THE NEW YEAE’S COMING 
OF AGE, 

The Old Year being dead, and the New Yeai coming of age, 
which he does, by Calendar Law, as soon as the bie^th is out 
of the old gentleman’s body, nothing would serve the young 
„sparlc but he must give a dinner upon the occasion, to which 
all the Days in the jesiv were invited The FesUmls^ whom 
10 he deputed as his stewards, were mightily teken with the 
notion They had been engaged time out of mind, they said, 
in providing mirth and good cheer for mortals below , and it 
was time they should have a taste of their own bounty. It 
was stiliiy debated among them, whether the Fasts should be 
admitted, Some said, the appearance of such lean, starved 
guests, with then mortified faces, would pervert the ends of 
the meeting But the objection was overruled by Christmm 
Day^ who had a design upon Ash WedQiesday (as you shall 
hear), and a mighty desire to see how the old Domme would 
20 behave himself in his cups Only the Vigils were requested 
to come with then lanterns, to light the gentlefolks home at 
night 

All the Days came to their day. Covers were provided foi 
three hundi’ed and sixty -five guests at the principal table ; 
with an occasional knife and fork at the side-board for the 
Tioenty -Ninth of Fehmry. 

I should have told you, that cards of invitation had been 
issued. The earners were the Homs , twelve little, merry, 
laMrJUgig foot-pages, as you should desire to see, that went 
30 all round, and found out the persons invited well enough, 
with the exception of Easter Day, Shrove Tuesday, and a few 
such 3IoveaUes, who had lately shifted then quarters. 
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■Well, they all met at last, foul Bays^ fine Day 8^ all sorts Oi. 
Day 8^ and a lare din they made of it There was nothing 
but, Hail ^ fellow Day, — well met — brother Day — sister Day, 

— only Lady Day kept a little on the aloof, and seemed 
somewhat scornful Yet some said. Twelfth Day cut her out 
and out, for she came m a tifiany suit, white and gold, like a 
queen on a frost-cake, all royal, glitteimg, and Epiphanous 
The rest came, some m green, some in white — ^but old Lent 
and hiB family weie not yet out of mourning Rainy Day 8 
came drippings and sunshiny Day8 helped them to change 10 
their stockings ’Wedding Day was there m his marriage 
finery, a little the worse for wear Pay Day came late, as 
he always does , and Doomsday sent word — he might be 
expected 

Apnl Fool (as my young lord’s jester) took upon himself 
to marshal the guests, and wild work he made it It would 
have posed old Erra Patei to have found out any given Day 
in the year, to erect a scheme upon — good Days, bad DaySy 
w^ere so shuffled together, to the confounding of all sober 

He had stuck the Twenty First of June next to the Twmty 
Second of Dccemhery and the former looked like a Maypole 
siding a marrow-bone Ash Wednesday got wedged in (as 
was concerted) betwixt Christmas and Lord Mayods Days* 
Lord ^ how he laid about him ’ Nothing but barons of beef 
and turkeys would go clown with him — to the gieat greasing 
and detriment of his new sackcloth bib and tucker And 
still Christmas Day was at Ins elbow, plying him wuth the 
wassail-bowl, till he roared, and ' and protected 

there was jxo faith m dried Img, but commended it to the 30 
devil for a sour, windy, acilmoniou^ censorious, hy-po-ei*it- 
cnt-critical mess, and no dish for a gentleman Then he 
dipt Ins fist into the middle of the great custard that stood 
befoie his left-hand neighhouTy and daubed his hungry beard 
all over with it, till you would have taken him for the Lmt 
day in Deeemhefy it so hung m icicles 
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At another part of the table, Shoi'e Timdai/ wab helping 
the Second of Septemhet to some cock broth, — -which couitesy 
therlatter leturned with the delicate thigh of a hen pheasant 
— so there was no love lost for that mattei* The last of- 
Lent was spunging upon Shrovetidds pancakes , which April 
Fool perceiving, told him he did well, for pancakes were 
proper to a good fry-dag 

In another part, a hubbub arose about the Thirtieth of 
Jamiaiy^ who, it seems, being a soui puritanic character, 
10 that thought nobody’s meat good or &aiu;tified enough for 
him, had smuggled into the loom a calf’s head, which he had 
had cooked at home for that purpose, thinking to feast 
thereon incontinently , but as it lay in the dish, Ifai eh many- 
weatJws^ who is a very fine lady, and subject to the 
grirps^ screamed out there was a human head m the platter,” 
and raved about Herodias’ daughter to that degree, that the 
obnoxious viand was obliged to be removed , nor did she 
recover her stomach till she had gulped down a Restoratim^ 
confected of OaJc Apple^ which the merry Twenty Mnth of 
20 May always carries about with him for that purpose 

The King’s health being called for after this, a notable 
dispute arose between the Twelfth of August (a zealous old 
Whig gentlewoman), and the Twenty Third of April 
fangled ladv of the Tory stamp), as to which of them should 
have the honour to propose it August grew hot upon the 
matter, affirnqing time out of mind the prescriptive right Jjo 
Jiave lam with her, till her rival had basely supplanted her , 
whom she represented as little better than a mistress, wlio 
went about m fine clothes^ while she (the legitimate Bieth- 
30 i>ay) had scarcely a rag, etc 

April Fool^ being made mediator, confirmed the right m 
the strongest form of words to the appellant, but decided 
for peace’ sake that the exercise of iv should remain with ike 
present possessor At the same time, he slily rounded the 
first lady m the ear, that an action might he against the 
Crown for 
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It beginning to grow a little duskisli, Capidlemas iustil}^;, 
bawled out for liglits, which was opposed by ail the Dmjs, 
who protested against burning daylight Then fair water 
w^as handed round in silvei ewers, and the same lady was 
obseived to take an unusual time in Wctshing herself 

May Bay^ with that sweetness w^hich is peculiar to her, in 
a neat speech pioposing the health of the founder, crowned 
her goblet (and by her example the rest of the company) 
with gai lands This being done, the loidly New Year from 
the upper end of’.the table, in a cordial but somew^hat lofty 10 
tone, 1 etui lied thanks He felt pioud on an occasion of 
meeting so many of his w^oithy fathei’s late tenants, pio- 
mised to impi’ove their faims, and at the same time to abate 
(if anything was found unreasonaiile) m their rents 

At the mention of this, the four Quarter Bays involuntaiily 
looked at each other, and smiled April Fool w^histled to an 
old tune of “New Brooms”, and a suily old lebel at the 
further end of the table (%vho w^as discovered to be no other 
than the Fifth of Nomuhci), muttered out, distinctly enough 
to be heard by the whole company, wmrds to this effect, that, 20 
“ when the old one is gone, he is a fool that looks fox a 
better ” lAluch rudeness of his, the guests resenting, imam- 
mously voted his expulsion , and the malcontent was thrust 
out neck and heels into the cellar, as the propeiest place 
for such ^hovtejfeu and firebrand as he had shown himself 
to be 

Order being restored — the young lord (who, to say 
ti nth, had been a little ruffled, and^mt bo&ide his oratory) in 
as few, and ret as olihging xvords as possible, assured them 
of entire xveicome , and, with a gi aceful turn, singling out 30 
poor Tuenty Ninth of Fehruarif that had sate all this wfflile 
jnanxifdianfia at the side-board, begged to couple his Iioalth 
with that of the good lompany before him— which he drank 
accordingly , obsei ving that he had not seen hm honest fmo 
any tune these four years —wuth a numlier of endeaiing ex- 
pressions besides At the same time, removing the solitary 
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from tlie foilorn beat wliicli liad been assigned liinij he 
stationed bim at his own board, somewheie between the 
Gi eeL Calends and Lattei Lanimuh 
Ash Wednesday^ being now called upon for a song, with 
his eyes fast stuck in his head, and as well as the Canary he 
had swallowed would give him leave, struck up a Carol, 
which Ch istmas Day had taught him for the nonce , and 
was followed by the latter, Avho gave “Miserere” m fine 
style, hitting off the mumping notes and lengthened drawl of 
10 Old Modification with infilnite humour April Fool swore 
they had exchanged conditions , but Good F) iday was 
observed to look extremely grave , and Sunday held her fan 
before her face, that she might not be seen to smile 

Shrovetide^ Loid Mayors Day^ and April Fool next joined 
in a glee — 

Which IS the properest day to drink ’ 

in wdiich all the Days chiming in, made a meiry burden 
They next fell to jqjiibbles^ndxooiundrums^, The question 
being proposed, who had the greatest number of followers— 
20 the Quarter Days said, there could be no question as to that , 
for they had all the creditors in the world dogging their 
heels. But Apnl Fool gave it in favour of the Forty Days 
before Eastei , because the debtors in all cases outnumbered 
the creditors, and they kept Lent all the year 
All this while, Valentinds Day kept courting pretty May^ 
who sate next him, slipping amorous billets-doux under the 
table, till the Dog Days (who are naturally of a warm con- 
stitution) began to be jealous, and to bark and rage exceed- 
ingly. April Fool^ who likes a bit of sport above measure, 
30 and had some pretensions to the lady besides, as being but a 
cousin once removed, — clapped and halloo’d them on , and as 
fast as their indignation cooled, those mad wags, the Emher 
Days^ were at it with their bellows, to blow it into a flame ; 
and all was in a ferment till old Madam Septuagesima (who 
boasts herself the Mother of the Days) wisely diverted the 
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conversation with a tedious tale of the loves which she could , 
reckon when she was young , and of one Master Iio(/ation 
Bay m particular, who was foi ever putting the que&tiois to 
her , but she kept him at a distance, as the chronicle would 
tell — by which I appiehend she meant the Almanac Then 
she rambled on to the Days that u'ere gone^ the good old Days^ 
and so to the Bays hefoie the i'Yooc?— which plainly showed 
her old head to be little better than crazed and doited 
Bay being ended, the Bays called for their cloaks and 
great-coats, and took their leaves Lord Mayors Bay went 10 
off in a Mist, as usual , Shortest Bay in a deep black Fog, 
that wrapt the little gentleman all round like a hedgehog 
Two Vigils — so watchmen are called in heaven —saw Chnst- 
mas Bay safe> home — they had been used to the business 
before Another Vigil — a stout, sturdy patrol, called the 
Eve of St Christopher — seeing Ash Wednesday in a condition 
little better than he should be — e’en whipt him over his 
shoulders, pick-a-back fashion, and Old Mortifcation went 
floating home singing — 

On the hat’s back do I Sy, 20 

and a number of old snatches besides, between drunk and 
sober, but very few Aves or Penitentiaries (you may believe 
me) were among them Longest Bay set off westward in 
beautiful crimson and gold — the rest, some in one fashion, 
some in another , but Valentine and pretty May took their 
departure together in one of the prettiest silvery twilights a 
Lover’s Bay could v ish to set m. 


THE WEBBING 

I DO not know when I have been better pleased than at 
being invited last week to be present at the wedding of a 
friend’s daughter I like to make one at these ceremonies, 30 
which to us old people give back our youth m a manner, and 
restore our gayest season, m the remembianee of our own 
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success, or tlie regiets, scaicely less tendci, of our own 
youthful disappointments, in this point of a settlement On 
thege occasions I am sure to bo m good-liiimour for a week 
or two after, and enjoy a lefiectecl honeymoon Being 
without a family, I am flattered wuth these temporary 
adoptions into a friend’s family , I feel a soit of cousinhood, 
or uncleship, for the season , I am inducted into degrees of 
affinity , and, in the paxticipated socialities of the little 
community, I lay down for a brief while my solitary 
10 bachelorship I carry this humour so fg^r, that I take it 
unkindly to be left out, even when a funeral is going on m 

the house of a deal fixend But to my subject 

The union itself had been long settled, but its celebration 
had been hitherto deferred, to an almost unreasonable state 
of suspense in the lovers, by some invincible prejudices 
which the bride’s father had unhappily contracted upon the 
subject of the too early mariiages of females He has been 
lecturing any time these five yeais — for to that length the 
courtship had been protracted — upon the propriety of putting 
20 off the solemnity, till the lady should have completed her 
hve-and- twentieth year We all began to be afraid that a 
Sint, which as yet had abated of none of its ardours, might 
at last be lingered on, till passion had time to cool, and love 
go out in the experiment But a little wheedling on the* 
part of his wife, who was by no means a party to these 
overstrained notions, joined to some serious expostulations 
on that of his friends, who, from the growing infirmities of 
the old gentleman, could not promise ourselves many years' 
enjoyment of his company, and weie anxious to bring 
30 matters to a conclusion during his lifetime, at length pre- 
vailed ; and on Monday last the daughter of my old friend^ 

Admiral , having attained the womamly age of nineteen, 

was conducted to the chuich by her pleasant cousin J , 

who told some few years older 
Before the youthful pait of my female readers express 
their indignation at the abominable loss of time occasioned 
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to the ioveis by ilie preposterous notious of uiy old friend, 
they will do well to consider the reluctance which a fond 
paient natuially feels at paiting with his child To this 
unwillingness, I believe, in most cases may be traced the 
difterence of opinion on this point between child and paient, 
whaievei pietences of interest or prudence may he held out 
to cover it The hardheartedness of fathers is a fine theme 
for lomancc wi iters, a sure and moving topic , but is there 
not something untender, to say no moie of it, m the liuriy 
which a beloved child is sometimes in to tear herself from the 10 
paternal stock, and commit herself to strange graftings The 
case IS heightened where the lady, as m the present instance, 
happens to be an only child I do not understand these 
matters expenmentally, but I can make a shrewd guess at 
the wounded pride of a parent upon these occasions It is no 
new observation, I believe, that a lover in most cases has no 
rival so much to be feared as the father CeiTamiy there is 
a jealousy in iinparallel sublets, which is little less lieait- 
rendmg than the passion which wc moie stiictly christen by 
that name Mothois’ scruples are more easily got over , for 20 
this reason, I suppose, that the protection tiansfened to a 
husband is less a derogation and a loss to their authority 
than to the paternal Mothers, besides, have a trembling 
f 01 esiglit, which paints the inconveniences (impossible to be 
conceived in the same degree by the other paient) of a life of 
forlorn celibacy, which the refusal of a tolerable match may 
entail upon their child Mothers^ instinct is a surer guide 
here, than the cold reasonings of a fatlier on such a topic 
To this instinct may be imputed, and by it alone may he 
excused, the unbeseeming artifices, by which some wives push 30 
on the matrimonial projects of their daughters, which the 
husband, however approving, shall entertain with com- 
paiative mdilference A little shamelessness on this head 
IS paidonable With this explanation, forwardness becomes 
a grace, and maternal importunity rei*eives the name of 
a viztue—But the parson stays, w^hiie I prepusterousiy 
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give aioajj the hnde Something ludicrouR occuired to me at 
this most serious of all moments — a sense of my unfitness to 
have the disposal, even in imagination, of the sweet young 
cieature beside me I fear I was betrayed to some lightness, 
for the awful eye of the parson — ^and the rectoi's eye of 
Samt Mildred’s in the Poultry is no trifle of a rebuke — was 
upon me in an instant, souring my incipient jest to the 
tristful seventies of a funeral 
This was only the misbehaviour which I can plead to upon 
this solemn occasion, unless what was objected to me after 10 

the ceremony by one of the handsome Miss T s, be 

accounted a solecism She was pleased to say that she had 
never seen a gentleman before me give a'way a bride in black 
Now black has-been my ordinary appaiel so long — indeed I 
take it to be the proper costume of an author — the stage 
sanctions it — that to have appeared in some lighter colour 
would have raised more mirth at my expense, than the 
anomaly had created censure But I could perceive that the 
bride’s mother, and some elderly ladies present (God bless 
them ^), would have been well content, if I had come in any 20 
other colour than that But I got over the omen by a lucky 
apologue, which I remembered out of Piipay, or some Indian 
author, of all the birds being invited to the linnets’ \vedding, 
at which, when all the rest came in their gayest feathers, the 
raven alone apologised for liis cloak because “he had no 
other ” This tolei’ably reconciled the elders But with the 
young people all was merriment, and shaking of hands, and 
congratulations, and kissing away the bride's teais, and kiss- 
mgs fi’om her m return, till a young lady, who assumed some 
experience in these matters, having worn the nuptial bands 30 
some foui oj five weeks longer than her friend, rescued her, 
aiehly obseiving, with half an eye upon the biadegroom, lhat 
at this rate she would have “ none left ” 

My friend the Admmal vas m fine wig and buckle on this 
occasion — a striking contrast to his usual neglect of persona! 
appeai'ance He did not once shove up Ins borrowed locks 
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(Ins custom ever at ins moiiiiDg studies) to betray tlie few 
grey stiaggiers of his own ])eneatli them He wore an aspect 
of tliouglitful satisfaction I tiemhled for the hour, which 
at length appioadicd, when aftei a pro ti acted brealfast of 
three hours — if stores of cold fowls, tongues, hams,,botdrgQes, 
diied fruits, wines, coi dials, &c, can deserve so meagre an 
appellation — the coach was announced, which was come to 
cairy off the bride and biidegroom for a season (as custom 
has sensibly ordained) into the coimtiy , upon which design, 
10 wishing them a felicitous journey, let^us returp to the 
assembled guests 

As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

The eyes of men 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
so idly did we Iiend our eyes upon one another, when the 
chief performers in the morning’s pageant had vanished 
None told his tale None sipped her glass The poor 
Admiral made an effort — it was not much I had antici- 
pated so far Even the infinity of full satisfaction, that had 
20 betrayed itself through the prim looks and quiet deportment 
of his lady, began to wane into something of misgiving No 
one knew whether to take their leaves or stay We seemed 
assembled upon a silly occasion In this crisis, betwixt 
tarrying and departure, I must do justice to a foolish talent 
of mine, which had otherwise like to have brought me mto 
disgrace in the fore-part of the day , I mean a power, in any 
emergency, of thinking and giving vent to all manner of 
strange nonsense In this awkward dilemma I found it 
sovereign I rattled off some of my most excellent ahsur- 
30 dities All were willing to be relieved, at any expense of 
reason, from the pressure of the intoleiable vacuum which, 
had succeeded to the morning bustle By this means I was 
fortunate in keeping together the better part of the company 
to a late hour and a rubber of whist (the Admirars favourite 
game) with some rare strokes of chance as well as skill, which 
came opportunely on his side — lengthened out till midnighfe 
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— dismissed tlie old gentleman at last to Ins bed with com- 
paratively easy spiiits 

I have been at my old friend’s various times since 1 
not know a visiting place where every guest is so perfectly at 
his ease , nowhere, where haimony is so strangely the lesiilt 
of confusion Everybody is at^ cross purposes, yet the effect 
IS so much better than unifoimity Contradictory ciders, 
servants pulling one way , master and mistress driving some 
other, yet both diverse , visitois huddled up in corners , 
chairs ^u^symnietri^ed, candies disposed by chance, meals at 10 
odd iioui‘s, tea and supper at once, or the lattei pi eceding the 
foimer , the host and the guest conferring, yet each upon a 
different topic, each understanding himself, neither trying to 
understand or, hear the other , draughts and politics, chess 
and political economy, cards and conversation on nautical 
inatteis, going on at once, without the hope, or indeed the 
wish, of distinguishing them, make it altogether the most 
perfect concordia disco? s you shall meet with Yet somehow 
the old house is not quite what it should be The Admiral 
still enjoys his pipe, but he has no Miss Emily to fill it for 20 
him The instrument stands wheie it stood, but she is gone, 
whose delicate touch could sometimes for a short minute 
appease the warring elements He has learnt, as Marvel 
expresses it, to ‘^make his destiny his choice^’ He bears 
bravely up, but he does not come out with his flashes of wild 
wit so thick as formerly His sea songs seldomer escape 
him His wife, too, looks as if she wanted some younger 
body to scold and set to rights We all miss a junior pres- 
ence. It IS -wonderful how one young maiden freshens up, 
and keeps green, the paternal roof Old and young seem to 30 
have an interest in her, so long as she is not absolutely dis- 
posed of The youthfuinesB of the house is flown Emily is 
Blamed. 
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THE CHILD ANGEL 


A DPvEAM 

I CHANCED upon the piettiest, oddest, fantastical thing of a’ 
dream the other night, that you shall hear of I had been 
i‘eading the Loves of the Angels,” and went to bed with my 
head full of speculations, suggested by that extraordinary 
legend It had given birth to innumerable conjectures ; and, 

I remember, the last waking thought, which I gave expres- 
sion to on my pillow, was a sort of wondei “what could come 
of it ” 

I was suddenly transported, how or whither I could 
10 scarcely make out — but to some celestial regicn It was not 
the real heavens neither — not the downright Bible heaven— 
but a kind of fairyland heaven, about which a poor human 
fancy may have leave to sport and air itself, I will hope, 
without presumption 

Methought — what wild things dreams are ' — I was present 
— at what would you imagine ^ — at an angel’s gossiping 
Whence it came, or how it came, or who bid it come, or 
whether it came purely out of its own head, neither you nor 
I know — but there lay, sure enough, wrapt in its little cloudy 
20 swaddling bands — ^a Child Angel 

Sun- threads — filmy beams — ran through the celestial 
napery of what seemed its princely cradle All the winged 
orders hovered round, watching when the new-born should 
open its yet closed eyes ; which, when it did, first one, and 
then the other — with a solicitude and apprehension, yet not 
such as, stained with fear, dim the expanding eyelids of 
iiioitai infants, but as if to explore its path in those its. 
unhereditary palaces — what an inextinguishable titter" that 
time spared not celestial visages * Nor wanted there to iny 
30 seeming — 0 the inexplicable simpleness of dreams ’ — bowk 
of that cheering nectar, 

— which moit&ls ®^11 below. 
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Nor were wanting faces of female nimistrants, — stiicken in 
years, as it might seem, — so dexterous weie those heavenly 
attendants to counterfeit kindly similitudes of eaith, to gr^et 
with terrestrial child-iites the young piesent^ which earth 
had made to heaven 

Then were celestial harpmgs heard, not in full symphony as 
those by which the sphei^es are tutored | but, as loudest 
instruments on earth speak oftentimes, muffled so to ac- 
commodate their sound the better to the weak eais of the 
imperfect-born noise of those subdued 10 

soundings, the Angelet sprang forth, buttering its iiidiments 
of pinions — but foithwith flagged and was recovered into the 
arms of those full-winged angels And a wondei* it was to 
see how, as yeays went round in heaven — a year in dreams is 
as a day —continually its white shouldeis put foith buds of 
wings, but, wanting the perfect angelic nutriment, anon was 
shorn of its aspiring, and fell fluttering — still caught by 
hands— for ever to put forth shoots, and to fall fluttering, 
because its birth was not of the umnixed yigour of heaven 

And a name was given to the Babe Angel, and it was to 20 
be called Qe-Umnia, because its pioduction was of earth and 
heaven 

And it could not taste of death, by leason of its adoption 
into immoital palaces but it was to know weakness, and 
reliance, and the shadow of human imbecility , and it w ent 
with a lame gait , but in its goings it exceeded all mortal 
children in grace and swiftness Then pity first sprang up 
in angelic bosoms , and yearnings (like the human) toucheci 
them at the sight of the immortal lame one 

And with pam did then first those Intuitive Bs^ences, 30 
with pam and stnfe to their natures (not guef), put back 
their bright intelligences, and reduce their ethei'eal nnncls, 
schooling them to degrees and slower pi‘oeesses, ho as to 
adapt their lessons to the gradual illumination (as must 
needs be) of the half-earth-horn , and what intuitive notices 
they could not repel (by reason that their natuie is, to know 
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all things at once), the half-heavenly novice, hy the better 
pait of its nature, aspired to receive into its imdei standing , 
sn that Humility and Aspiration went on even-paced m 
the mstiuction of the glorious Amphibmm 

But, by leason that Mature Humanity is too gross to 
breathe the air of that supei -subtile I'egion, its portion was, 
and IS, to be a child for ever 

And because the human part of it might not press into the 
heart and inwards of the palace of its adoption, those full- 
10 natured angels tended it by turns in Jlie pmh,e\i?^. of the 
palace, where were shady groves and rivulets, like this green 
earth from which it came so Love, with Voluntary Humility, 
waited upon the entertainment of the new-adopted 

And myriads of years rolled round (in di earns Time is 
nothing), and still it kept, and is to keep, peipetual childhood, 
and IS the Tutelar Genius of Childhood upon earth, and still 
goes lame and lovely 

By the banks of the river Bison is seen, lone-sitting by the 
terrestrial Adah, whom the angel Nadir loved, a Child , but 
20 2 iot the same which I saw in heaven. A mournful hue over- 
casts its lineaments, nevertheless, a conespondency is be- 
tween the child by the grave, and that celestial orphan, 
whom I saw above , and the dimness of the grief upon the 
heavenly, is a shadow or emblem of that which stains the 
beauty of the terrestrial And this correspondency is not to 
be understood but by dreams 

And m the archives of heaven I had grace to read, how 
that once the angel Nadir, being exiled from his place for 
mortal passion, upsprmgmg on the wings of parental love 
30 (such power had parental love for a moment to suspend an 
else-irrevocable law) appeared for a brief instant in his 
station , and, depositing a wondrous Birth, straightway dis- 
appeared, and the palaces knew him no more And this 
charge was the self-same Babe, who goeth lame and lovely — 
but Adah sleepeth by the river Bison. 
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I HAVE an almost feminine paitialitj for old china When I 
go to see any great house, I inquire for the china-closet, and 
next for the picture gallery I cannot defend the oiclei of 
pieference, but by saying, that we have ail some taste oi 
other, of too ancient a date to admit of our remembenng 
distinctly that it was an acquiied one I can call to mind 
the first ^piay, and'' the first exhibition, that I was taken to , 
but I am not conscious of a time when china jai*s and 
saucers weie intioduced into my imagination 

I had no repugnance then — why should I now have ^ — 10 
to those little, "lawless, azure- tinctured grotesques, that under 
the notion of men and women, float about, uncii’cumscribed 
by any element, in that world before perspective — a china 
tea-cup 

I like to see my old friends — whom distance cannot 
diminish — figuring up m the an (so they appear to our 
optics), yet on terra -fiiuxa still — foi so we must in couitesy 
inteipiet that speck of deeper blue, — which the decorous 
artist, to prevent absurdity, had made to spring up beneath 
their sandals 20 

I love the men with women’s faces, and the women, if 
possible, with still more womanish expressions 
Here is a young and courtly, Mandarin, handing tea to a 
lady from a saivei — two miles off See how distance seems 
to set off respect ’ And heie the same lady, oi another— for 
likeness is identity on tea-cups — is stepping into a little 
faiiy boat, moored on the hither side of this calm garden 
river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in a right angle of 
incidence (as angles go in our world) must infallibly land her 
in the midst of a floweiy mead — a furlong off on the other 30 
side of the same strange stream * 

Farther on — if far or near can be predicated of their world 
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paiere — a cow and raLLit coudiant, and co-exteiisire— so 
jb]ects show, seen tliiongh the lucid atmosphere of fine 
Oathaj 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over our 
Hyson (which we aie old-fashioned enough to dunk uninixed 
still of an afternoon), some of these miiaada upon a 

set of extraordinary old blue china (a lecent purchase) which 
we were now for the fii'st tune using , and could not help 
remarking, how favourable circumstances had been to us of 
10 late yeais, that we could alford to please "the eye sometimes 
with trifles of this soit — when a passing sentiment seemed to 
overshade the blows of my companion I am quick at 
detecting these summer clouds in Budget 

‘‘ I wish the good old times would come again,’' she said, 
‘'when we were not quite so iich I do not mean, that I 
want to be poor , but there was a middle state ” — as she v as 
pleased to ramble on, — “ in which I am sure we wei e a great 
deal happier A purchase is but a purchase, now that you 
have money enough and to spare. Formally it used to he a 
20 triumph When we coveted a cheap luxury (and, 0 ’ how 
much ado I had to get you to consent in those times ') — we 
were used to have a debate two or three days before, and to 
weigh the for and agrmuf and think what we might spare it 
out of, and what saving we could hit upon, that should be an 
equivalent A thing was worth buying then, when we felt 
the money that we paid for it 
"Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till ali your friends cued shame upon you, it 
grew so threadbare — and all because of that folio Beaimiont 
*30 a<nd Fletcher, which you diagged home late at night from 
Barker’s in Covent Garden ? Do you remember how we eyed..* 
it for weeks before we could make up our minds to the 
purchase, and had not come to a determination till it was 
near ten o’clock of the Saturday night, when we set off fi'oni 
Islington, fearing you should be too late— and when the old 
bookseller with some grumbling opened his shop, and by the 



twinkling taj^er (for he was =ietting bed^^ards) lighted out 
the lelic fi'om liis dusty treasiues — and when you lugged it^ 
home, wishing it were twice as cumbeisome — and when you 
picsented it to me — and when we were exploring the peifect- 
ness of it {collating you called it) — and while I was repairing 
some of the loose leaves with paste, winch your impatience 
would not sulfei to be left till daybieak — was theie no 
pleasure in being a poor man ? oi can those neat black clothes 
Avhich you wear now, and aie so caieful to keep brushed, 
since we have become rich and finical — give you half the 10 
honest vanity, with which you flaunted it about in that over- 
worn suit — your old corheau — foi four or five weeks longer 
than you should have done, to pacify your conscience for the 
mighty sum fifteen — or »sixteen shillings was it — a great 

affair we thought it then — which you had lavished on the old 
folio Now you can afford to buy any book that pleases you, 
hut I do not see that you ever bring me home any nice old 
purchases now 

‘‘ When you came home with twenty apologies for laying 
out a less number of shillings upon that punt after Lionardo, 20 
which we christened the ^ Lady .Pla^nch’ , when you looked at 
the purchase, and thought of the money — and thought of the 
money, and looked again at the pictuie — was there no pleasure 
in being a poor man ^ Now, you have nothing to do but to 
walk into Colnaghi’s, and buy a wilderness of Lionardos 
Yet do you ? 

“ Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield, 
and Potter’s Bar, and Waltham, when we had a holy day — holy 
days, and all other fun, are gone, now we are rich — and the 
little hand-basket m which I used to deposit our day’s fare of 30 
savoury cold lamb and salad — and how you would pry about 
at noontide for some decent house, where we might go in, and 
produce our store — only paying for the ale that you must call 
for — and speculate upon the looks of the landlady, and 
whether she was likely to allow us a table-cloth — and wish 
for such another honest hostess, as Tzaak Walton had 
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described many a one on the pleasant banks of the Lea, 
when he went a fishing — and sometimes they would ])iove 
obliging enough, and sometimes they would look gi iidgingly 
upon us — but we had cheerful looks still foi one anotliei, and 
would eat oui plain food savourily, scauely giudging Piscator 
Ills Trout Hall ? Now, — when we go out a davts plcasuniig, 
which is seldom moreovei, we ride part of the way— and go 
into a fine inn, and order the best of dinneis, never debating 
the expense — which, after all, novel has half the lelish of 
10 those chance country snaps, when we wei^s at the nieicy of 
nnceitain usage, and a piecarious welcome 

“You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but m the 
pit Do you remember where it was we used to sit, when w e 
saw the Battle of Hexham, and the Sunendei^of Calais, and 
Bannister and Mrs Bland in the Children in the Wood — 
when we squeezed out our shillings ^a;picce to sit three or 
four times m a season in the one-shdling galleiy — wheie }oii 
felt all the time that you ought not to have hi ought me — 
and more strongly I felt obligation to you for having brought 
20 me — and the pleasure was the better for a little shame — and 
when the curtain drew up, what cared we for our place in 
the house, or what mattered it where we were sitting, when 
our thoughts were with Bosalind in Arden, oi with Yiola at 
the Court of Illyria ? You used to say, that the Callery was 
the best place of all for enjoying a play socially — that the 
relish of such exhibitions must be in proportion to the infre- 
quency of going — that the company we met theie, not being 
m general readers of plays, were obliged to attend tke more, 
and did attend, to what was going on, on the stage — because 
30 a word lost would have been a chasm, which it w’-as impossible 
for them to fill up With such refieetions wo consoled our 
pride then — and I appeal to you, whethei, as a woman, I met 
generally wuth less attention and accommodation, than I have 
done since in more expensive situations m the house ^ The 
^ettix^JiJ-andeed, and the crowding up those inconvenient 
staircases, was bad enough, — but there was still a law of 
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cmiity to women recognised to quite as great an extent as 
we ever found in the other passages — and how a little 
difficulty oYercoiiie heightened the snug seat, and the Jifayj 
afteiwaids ’ Now we can only pay our money and walk m 
You cannot see, }'Ou say, ni the galleiies now I am suie we 
saw, and heaid too, well enough then — but sight, and all, I 
think, IS gone y ith our poverty 

^‘Tlieie was pieasiiie in eating stiawbeiiies, befoie they 
became quite common — in the fiist dish of peas, while they 
were yet dear — to have them for a nice supper, a j^reat 10 
What tieat can we have now ? If we weie to tieat ourselves 
now — that is, to have dainties a little above our means, it 
would be selfish and wicked It is the very little more that 
we allow oui's^lves beyond what the actual pooi can get at, 
that makes what I call a treat — when two people living 
together, as we have done, now and then indulge themselves 
in a cheap luxury, which both like , while each apologises, 
and IS willing to take both halves of the blame to liis single 
shaie. I see no haim in people making mucb of themselves 
in that sense of the woid It may give them a hint how to 20 
make much of others But now — what I mean by the woi'd 
— we never do make much of oui selves None but the poor 
can do it I do not mean the veriest poor of all, but persons 
as we were, just above poveity 

“I know what you weie going to say, that it is mighty 
pleasant at the end of the yeai to make all meet,— and much 
ado we used to have every Thiity -first night of Decembei to 
account for our exceedings — many a long face did you make 
over your puzzled accounts, and in contriving to make it out 
how we had spent so much — or that we had not spent so 30 
much~or that it was impossible we should spend so much 
next year — and still we found our slender capital decreasing 
— but then, betwixt ways, and projects, and compromises of 
one soit or another, and talk of curtailing this charge, and 
doing without that for the future — and the hope that youth 
bungs, and laughing spnits (m which you w^ere never pool 
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till now), we pocketed up our loss, and in conclusion, with 
‘lusty brimmers’ (as you used to quote it out of heart?/ 
cher ful M-i Cotton, as you called him), we used to welcome 
m the ‘coming guest’ Now we have no leckoning at ail at 
the end of the old yeai — no flattering promises about the 
new year doing bettei foi us ” 

Budget IS so spaiing of hei speech on most occasions, t])at 
when she gets into a ihetoiical vein, I am caieful liow I 
interrupt it I could not help, however, smiling at the 
10 phantom of wealth which her dear imagination had conjured 
up out of a clear income of pooi — ^hundred pounds a yeai 
“It IS true we were happier w^hen we w'ere poorei, but we 
were also younger, my cousin I am afiaid we must put up 
with the excess, for if we w^ere to shake the ^juporJiiix into 
the sea, we should not much mend oui selves That w^e had 
much to struggle with, as we giew up togethei, we have 
reason to be most thankful It strengthened, and kmt 
our compact closer We could never have been what we 
have been to each other, if we had always had the sufliciency 
20 which you now complain of The resisting power — those 
natural dilations of the youthful spirit, whicji circumstances 
cannot sti’aiten — with us are long since passed aw^ay 
Competence to age is supplementary youth, a sorry supple- 
ment indeed, but I fear the best that is to be had We must 
ride, where we formerly walked live better, and he softer 
— and shall be wise to do so — than we had means to do in 
those good old days you speak of Yet could those clays 
return — could you and I once more walk our thirty miles 
a-day — could Bannister and Mrs Bland again be young, and 
30 you and I be young to see them — could the good old one- 
shillmg gallery days return — they are dreams, my cousin, 
now — but could you and I at this moment, instead of this 
quiet argument, by our well-carpeted fireside, sitting on this 
luxuiious sofa — be once more struggling up those incon- 
venient staircases, pushed about, and squeezed, and elbowed 
by the poorest rabble of poor gallery scramblers — could I 
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once more hear those anxious shrieks of yours — and the 
delicious Tlianh God^ we me m/c, which always followed when 
the topmost staii , conquei ed, let in the hi st light of ,the 
whole cheerful theatie down beneath us — I know not the 
fathom line that e’vei touched a descent so deeji as I w^oiiid 
be Willing to bury moie wealth in than Croesus had, or the 

gieat Jew E is supposed to have, to pui chase it And 

now do just look at that meiry little Chinese waitci holding 
an unibiella, big enough foi a bed-tester, ovez* the head of 
that pretty insipi^d half-Madonnaish chit of a lady in that 10 
very bide summer-house ” 


CONFESSIONS OF A DEUNKAED 

Dehoetations from the use of strong liquors have been the 
favourite topic of sobei deelaimers in all ages, and have been 
received with abundance of appiausS by water-drmkmg , 
critics But with the patient himself, the man that is to be 
curFd, unfortunately their sound has seldom pievailed Yet 
the evil IS acknowledged, the lemedy simple Abstain No 
foice can oblige a man to raise the glass to his head against 
his will ’Tis as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies 

Alas ’ the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to bear false wit- 20 
ness, have no constitutional tendency* These are actions 
indifierent to them At the first instance of the reformed 
will, they can be brought off without a muimur The itch- 
ing finger is but a figure m speech, and the tongue of the 
liar can with the same natural delight give forth useful 
truths, with which it has been accustomed to scatter then 
pernicious contiaiies But when a man has commenced 
sot 

0 pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves 
and a strong head, whose livei is happily untouched, and ere go 
thj^org^ riseth at the name which I have written, first learn 
wEat the thing is , how much of compassion, how much of 
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liuman allowance, thou mayst virtuously mingle witli tliy 
disapprobation, Ti’ample not on tlie ruins of a man. Exact 
not under so teirible a penalty as infamy, a I'esuscitatioTi 
from a state of death almost as I’eal as that fi*om wliiclt 
Lazarus rose not but by a miracle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it easy. But 
what if the beginning be dreadful, the first steps not like 
climbing a mountain but going through lii*e ? wliat if the 
whole system must undergo a change violent as that which 
10 we conceive of the mutation of form in soi^e insects? what if 
a process comparable to flaying alive be to be gone through ? 
is the weakness that sinks under such struggles to be con- 
founded with the pertinacity which clings to other vices, 
which have induced no constitutional necessity, no engage- 
ment of the whole victim, body and soul ? 

I have known one in that state, when he has tried to 
abstain but for one evening, — though the poisonous potion 
had long ceased to bring back its first enchantments, though 
he was sure it would rather deepen his gloom than brighten 
20 it, — in the violence of the struggle, and the necessity he has 
felt of getting rid of the present sensation at any rate, I have 
known him to scream out, to cry aloud, for the anguish and 
pain of the strife within him. 

Why should I hesitate to declare, that the man of whom I 
speak is myself ? I have no puling apology to make to man- 
kind. I see them all in one way or anothei* deviating from 
the pure reason. It is to my own natui-e alone I am account- 
able for the woe that I have brought upon it. 

I believe that there are constitutions, robust heads, and 
30 iron insides, whom scarce any excesses can hui't ; whom 
brandy (I have seen them drink it like wine), at all events 
whom wine, taken, in ever so plentiful measure, can do no 
worse injury to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps 
never very pellucid. On them this discourse is wasted. 
They would but laugh at a weak brother, who,, trying his 
strength with them, and coming off foiled from the contest, 
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would fain persuade them that such agonistic, exercises are 
dangerous. It is to a very different desciiption of persons I 
speak. It is to the weak, the nervous ; to those who feel the 
want of some artiiicial aid to raise their spirits in society to 
what is no more than the ordinary pitch of all ai'ound them 
without it. This is the secret of our drinking. Such must 
fly the convivial board in the first instance, if they do not 
mean to sell themselves for teiin of life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed my six-and-twentieth 
year. I had lived from the period of leaving school to that 10 
time pretty much in solitude. My companions were chiefly 
books, or at most one or two living ones of my own book- 
loving and sober stamp. I rose early, went to bed betimes, 
and the faeul%s which God had given me, I have reason to 
think, did not rust in me unused. 

About that time I fell in with some companions of a 
different order. They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters 
up a-nights, disputants, drunken ; yet seemed to have some- 
thing noble about them. We dealt about the wit, or what 
passes for it after midnight, jovially. Of the quality called 20 
fancy I certainly possessed a larger share than my com- 
panions. Encouraged by their applause, I set up for a 
professed joker ! I, who of all men am least fitted for such 
an occupation, having, in addition to the greatest difficulty 
which I experienced at all times of finding words to express 
my meaning, a natural nervous impediment in my speech ! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine, aspire to 
any character but that of a wit. When you find a tickling 
relish upon your tongue disposing you to that sort of conver- 
sation, especially if you find a preternatural flow of ideas 30 
setting in upon you at the sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, 
avoid giving w^ay to it as you would fly your greatest 
destruction. If you cannot crush the power of fancy, or that 
within you which you mistake for such, divert it, give it some 
othei' play. Write an essay, pen a character or description, — 
but not as I do now, with tears trickling down your cheeks. 
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To be an objeet^of compas&ion^to friends, or deiision to 
foes ; to be suspected by stiangeis, staled at bv fools , toTie 
esteemed dull when you cannot be witty, to be applauded for 
witty when you know that you have been dull , to be called 
upon for the extempoianeous exeicise of that faculty which 
no premeditation can give , to be spuried on to elfoits which 
end in contempt , to be set on to provoke mirth which pro- 
cures the procurer hatred , to give pleasure and be paid with 
squinting malice , to swallow draughts of life-destroying 
10 wine which aie to be distilled into airy breath to tickle vain 
auditors , to mortgage miserable morrow’-s for nights of mad- 
ness , to waste whole seas of time upon those who pay it 
hack in little mconsideiahle drops of grudging applause, — 
are the wages of buffoonery and death 

Time, which has a sure stroke at dissolving all connections 
which have no solider fastening than this liquid cement, 
nioie kind to me than my own taste or penetration, at length 
opened my eyes to the supposed qualities of my first friends 
No trace of them is left but in the vices which they intro- 
20 duced, and the habits they infixed In them my fiiends 
survive still, and exercise ample retribution for any sup- 
posed infidelity that I may have been guilty of towards 
them 

My next more immediate companions were and are pei- 
sons of such intrinsic and felt worth, that though accidentally 
their acquaintance has proved pernicious to me, I do not 
know that if the thing were to do over again, I should have 
the courage to eschew the mischief at the price of forfeiting 
the benefit I came to them reeking from the steams of my 
30 late over-heated notions of compamonship , and the slightest 
fuel which they unconsciously afforded, was sufficient to feed 
my old fires into a propensity. 

They were no drmkeis, hut, one from professional habits, 
and another from a custom derived from his father, smoked 
tobacco The devil could not have devised a more subtle 
tiap to re-take a backsliding penitent The transition, from 
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gulpmg clo-wn di alights of liquid fire to pufiing out miiocuous 
blasts of dry smoke, was so like cheating him But he is too 
hard for us when we hope to commute He beats us4it 
baitei , and when we think to set off a new failing against 
an old infirmity, ’tis odds but he puts the trick upon us 
of two for one. That (comparatively) white devil of tobacco 
brought with him in the end seven woise than himself 

It were impertinent to carry the leader thiough all the 
processes by which, from smoking at first with malt liquor, I 
took my degrees through thin wines, through stronger wine 10 
and water, through small punch, to those juggling composi- 
tions, which, under the name of mixed liquors, slur a great 
deal of brandy or other poison under less and less water 
continually, in^fil they come to next to none, and so to none 
at all But it IS hateful to disclose the secrets of my 
Tartarus 

I should repel my readers, from a mere mcapaeity of believ- 
ing me, were I to tell them what tobacco has been tome, 
the diudging service which I have paid, the slaveiy which I 
have vowed to it How, when I have resolved to quit it, a 20 
feeling as of ingratitude has started up , how it has put on 
peisonal claims and made the demands of a friend upon me 
How the reading of it casually in a book, as where Adams 
takes his whiff in the chimney-comer of some inn m Joseph 
Andrews, or Piscator in the Complete Angler breaks his fast 
upon a morning pipe in that delicate room Fzscatonhis 
Saezum, has in a moment broken down the resistance of 
weeks. How a pipe was evei in my midnight path before 
me, till the vision forced me to realise it, — how then its 
ascending vapours curled, its fragrance lulled, and the thou- go 
sand delicious mimsterings conversant about it, employing 
every faculty, extracted the sense of pain How from illu- 
minating it came to darken, from a quick solace it turned to 
a negative relief, thence to a lestlessness and dissatisfaction, 
thence to a positive misery. How, even now, when the 
whole secret stands confessed in all its dreadful truth befoi'e 
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me, I feel myself linked to it beyond tlie power of revocation. 
Bone of my bone — 

Persons not accustomed to examine tlie motives of tlieir 
actions, to reckon up the countless nails that i‘ivet the chains 
of habit, or perhaps being bound by none so obduiate as 
those I have confessed to, may recoil fi‘om this as from an 
overcharged picture. But what short of such a bondage is 
it, which in spite of protesting friends, a weeping wife, 
and a reprobating world, chains down many a poor fellow, 
10 of no original indisposition to goodness, to his pipe and 
his pot ? 

I have seen a print after Correggio, in .which three female 
figures are ministeiung to a man who sits fast bound at the 
root of a tree. Sensuality is soothing him, Evil habit is 
nailing him to a branch, and Bepugnance at the same instant 
of time is applying a snake to his side. In his face is feeble 
delight, the recollection of past leather than perception of 
present pleasures, languid enjoyment of evil with utter 
imbecility to good, a Sybaritic effeminacy, a submission to 
20 bondage, the springs of the will gone down like a brokejx 
clock, the sin and the suffering codnstantaneous, or the latter 
forerunning the former, remorse preceding action— ail this 
represented in one point of time. — When I saw this I 
admired the wonderful skill of the painter. But when I 
went awayyl wept, because I thought of my own condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever change. The 
waters have gone over me. But out of the black depths, 
could I be heard, I would cry out to all those who have but 
set a foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth, to whom 
30 the flavour of his first wine is delicious as the opening scenes 
of life or the entering upon some newly discovered pai'adise, 
look into my desolation, and be made to understand what a 
dreary thing it is when a man shall feel himself going down 
a precipice with open eyes and a passive will, — to see his 
destiuction and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel 
it all the way emanating from himself ; to perceive all good- 
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ness emptied out of him, and yet not to be able to forget 
a, time when it was otherwise ; to bear about tlie piteous 
spectacle of his own self -ruins : — could he see my fevered eye, 
feverish with last night^s drinking, and feverishly looking 
for this night’s repetition of the folly ; could he feel the 
body of the death out of which I cry hourly with feebler and 
feebler outcry to be delivered, —it were enough to make Mm 
dash the spaiicling beverage to the earth in all the pride of 
its rn.antiing temptation ; to make him clasp his teeth, 

and not undo ’em 10 

To suffer wet damnation to run thro’ ’em. 

Yea, but (me thinks I hear somebody object) if sobriety be 
that fine thiirg you would have us to understand, if the 
comforts of a cool brain are to be preferi’ed to that state 
of heated excitement which you describe and* deplore, what 
hinders in your own instance that you do not retuim to 
those habits from which you would induce others never to 
swerve ? if the blessing be worth preserving, is it not worth 
recovering ? 

Recovering ! — 0 if a wish could transport me back to those 20 
days of youth, when a draught from the next clear spring 
could slake any heats which summer suns and youthful 
exercise had power to stir up in the blood, how gladly would 
I return to thee, pure element, the drink of children, and of 
child-like holy hermit. In my dreams I can sometimes fancy 
thy cool refreshment, purling over my burning tongue. But 
my waking stomach rejects it. That which refreshes inno- 
cence, only makes me sick and faint. 

But is there no middle way betwixt total abstinence and 
the excess which Idiis you ?— -For: your sake, reader, and that 30 
you may never attain to my experience, with pain I must 
utter the dreadful truth, that there is none, none that I can 
find. In my stage of habit (I speak not of habits less con- 
firmed — for some of them I believe the advice to be most 
prudential), in the stage which I have reached, to stop short 
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of that measure which is sufficient to draw on torpor and 
sleep, the benumbing apoplectic sleep of the diunkaid, is 
to have taken none at ail The pam of the self-denial is all 
one And what that is, I had rather the reader should 
believe on my credit, than know from his own trial He 
Will come to know it, whenever he shall arrive in that state, 
m which, paradoxical as it may appear, 7easo7i shall only 
visit him through intoxication for it is a fearful truth, that 
the intellectual faculties by repeated acts of intemperance 
10 may be driven from their orderly sphere of action, their clear 
daylight ministries, until they shall be brought at last to 
depend, for the faint manifestation of their departing ener- 
gies, upon the returning peiiods of the fatal madness to 
which they owe their devastation The drinking man is 
never less himself than duiing his sober intervals Evil is 
so far his good 

Behold me then, in the robust period of life, i educed to 
imbecility and decay Here me count my gains and the 
profits which I have derived from the midnight cup 
20 Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy frame of 
mind and body I was never strong, but I think my consti- 
tution (for a weak one) was as happily exempt from the 
tendency to any malady as it was possible to be. I scarce 
knew what it was to ail anything. Now, except when I am 
losing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are so much 
worse to bear than any definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the morning, 
summer and winter. I awoke refreshed, and seldom without 
30 some merry thoughts m my head, or some piece of a song to 
welcome the new-born day Now, the first feeling which 
besets me, after stretching out the hours of recumbence to 
their last possible extent, is a forecast of the weaiisome day 
that lies before me, with a secret wish that I could have lam 
on still, or never awaked 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confusion, the 
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trouble, and obseuie peiplexitv, of an ill dimm In the day- 
time I fetuiiiblti upon daik mountains 

Business, wiiieh, though neser paiticiilaiiy adapted to my 
natuie, yet as something of necessity to be gone through, and 
therefore best undei taken with cheerfulness, I used to entex 
upon with some degiee of alacrity, now weaiies, affiights, per- 
plexes me I fancy all sorts of discouragements, and am I’eady 
to give up an occupation which gives me bi‘ead, fioni a harass- 
ing conceit of incapacity The slightest commission given me 
by a friepd, or any small duty which I have to peiform for 10 
myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, &c , haunts me as a 
labour impossible to be got through So much the springs 
of action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my intercourse with 
mankind I dare not promise that a friend’s honour, or his 
cause, would be safe in my keeping, if I were put to the 
expense of any manly resolution m defending it So much 
the springs of moral action are deadened within me 
My favourite occupations in times past, now cease to 
entertain I can do nothing readily Application for ever 20 
so short a time kills me This poor abstract of my condition 
was penned at long intervals, with scarcely any attempt at 
connection of thought, which is now difBcult to me 
The noble passages which formerly delighted me in history 
or poetic fiction, now only draw a few weak tears, allied to 
dotage My broken and dispirited nature seems to sink 
before anything great and admirable 

I peipetualiy catch myself m tears, foi any cause, oi none 
It IS inexpressible how much this infirmity adds to a sense of 
shame, and a general feeling of deterioration 30 

These are some of the instances, concerning which I can 
say with truth, that it was not always so with me 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any further? or is 
this disclosure sufficient ? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no vanity to consult 
by thoKse Confessions. I know not whether I shall be laughed 
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at, or heard seriously Such as they are, I eoniraend them 
to the leader’s attention, if he find his own case any way 
touched I have told him what 1 am come to Let him 
stop in time 


POPULAR FALLACIES 
I 

THAT A BULLY IS ALWAYS A COWARD 

This axiom contains a principle of compensation, which 
disposes us to admit the truth of it But there is no safe 
trusting to dictionaries and definitions Wo should more 
willingly fall m with this popular language, if we did not 
find brutality sometimes awkwardly coupled with valour in 
10 the same vocabulary The comic writers, with their poetical 
justice, have contiibuted not a little to mislead us upon this 
point To see a hectoiing fellow exposed and beaten upon 
the stage, has something m it wonderfully diverting Some 
people’s share of animal spirits is notoriously low and defec- 
tive It has not strength to raise a vapour, or furnish out 
the wind of a tolerable bluster These love to be told that 
huffing IS no part of valour The truest courage with them 
is that which is the least noisy and obtrusive But confront 
one of these silent heroes with the swaggerer of real life, and 
20 his confidence in the theory quickly vanishes Pi'etensions 
do not uniformly bespeak non-performance A modest 
inoifeiisive deportment does not necessarily imply valour, 
neither does the absence of it justify us in denying that 
quality Hickman wanted modesty — we do not mean hm 
of Clarissa — but who ever doubted his courage ? Even the 
poets— upon whom this equitable distribution of qualities 
should be most binding — ^have thought it agreeable to nature 
to depart from the rule upon occasion. Harapha, in the 
“Agomstes,” is indeed a bully upon the received notions. 
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Milton has made him at once a blusterer, giant, and a 
dastaid But Almaiizor, in Biyden, talks of diivmg armies 
singly before him — and does it Tom Brown had a shiewclbi 
insight into this kind of chaiaetei than either of his piede- 
cessors He divides the palm moie equably, and allows his 
heio a sort of dimidiate pre-eminence — “Bully Dawson 
kicked by half the town, and half the town kicked by Bully 
Dawson ” This was time distributive ]usiice 


IL 


THAT ILL-GOTTEN GAIN NEVER PROSPERS 

The weakest part of mankind have this saying commonest 
in their mouth» It is the trite consolation administered to 10 
the easy dupe, when he has been tricked out of his money or 
estate, that the acquisition of it will do the owner no good 
But the logues of this woi*ld — the piudentei part of them, at 
least — know better ; and, if the obsei vation had been as true 
as it IS old, would not have failed by tins time to have dis- 
covered it. They have pretty sharp distinctions of the 
fluctuating and the permanent. “ Lightly come, lightly go,” 
is a proverb, which they can very well afford to leave, when 
they leave little else, to the losers They do not always find 
manors, got by rapine or chicanery, insensibly to melt away, 20 
as the poets will have it , or that all gold glides, like thawing 
snow, fiom the thief s hand that grasps it Church land 
alienated to lay uses, was formei ly denounced to have this 
slippery qualitv But some portions of it somehow always 
stuck so fast, that the denunciators have been fain to post- 
pone the prophecy of refundment to a late posterity, 

III 

THAT A MAN MUST NOT LAUGH AT HIS OWN JEST 

The severest exaction surely ever invented upon the self- 
denial of poor human natuie ^ This is to expect a gentleman 

K 
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to give a treat witliout partaking ot it , to sit esiuient at Ins 
own table, and commend tlie fiavoui of his venison upon the 
abISurd stiength of his iievei touching it himself On tlie 
contrary, we love to see a wag tcade his own joke to his 
party , to watch a quiik, oi a meiiy conceit, flickeimg upon 
the lips some seconds before the tongue is delivTied of it If 
it be good, fresh, and lacy— begotten of the occasion , if he 
that utters it nevei thought it befoie, he is naturally the 
first to be tickled with it , and any suppression of such eom- 
10 placence we hold to be chuilish and msultmg What does it 
seem to imply, but that your company is weak or foolish 
enough to be moved by an image or a fancy, that shall stir 
you not at all or but faintly ^ This is exactly the humour of 
the fine gentleman in Mandevilie, who, while Jic dazzles his 
guests with the display of some costly toy, affects himself to 
“see nothing consideiable m it” 


lY 

THAT SUCH A ONE SHOWS HIS BREEDING — THAT IT IS EASY 
TO PERCEIVE HE IS NO GENTLEMAN 

A speech from the poorer sort of people, which always 
indicates that the party vituperated is a gentleman The 
very fact which they deny, is that which galls and exasperates 
20 them to use this language The forbearance with which it is 
usually received, is a proof what interpretation the bystander 
sets upon it. Of a kin to this, and still less politic, are the 
phrases with which, in their street rhetoric, they ply one 
another more grossly ; — He is a poor creature — He has not a 

rag to cover , Sc; though this last, we confess, is more 

frequently applied by females to females They do not per 
ceive that the satire glances upon themselves. A poor man, 
of all things m the wmrid, should not npbraid an antagonist 
With poverty Are there no othei topics— as, to tell him his 
30 father was hanged— his sister, &c without exposing a 
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secret wliich should be kept snug between them ; and doing 
an affront to the order to which they have the hoiioui’ equally 
ro belong T All this while they did not see how the wealtliier 
man stands by and laughs in his sleeve at both. 


V. 

THAT THE POOR COPY THE VICES OP THE RICH. 

A smooth text to the latter ; and, preached from tlie pulpit, 
is sure of a docile audience from the pews lined with satin. 

It is twice sitting upon velvet to a foolish squire to be told, 
that Ae—md not perverse nature^ as the'homilies would make 
us imagine, is the true cause of all the irregularities in his 
parish. This is striking at the root of free-will indeed, and 10 
denying the originality of sin in any sense. But men are not 
such implicit sheep as this comes to. If the abstinence from 
evil on the part of the upper classes is to derive itself from 
no higher principle, than the apprehension of setting ill 
patterns to the lower, we beg leave to discharge them from 
all squeamislmess on that score; they may even take their 
fill of pleasures, where they can find them. The Genius of 
Poverty, hampered and straitened as it is, is not so barren 
of invention hut it can trade upon the staple of its own vice, 
without drawing upon their capital. The poor are not quite 20 
such servile imitators as they take them for. Some of them 
are very clever artists in their way. Here and there we find 
an original. Who taught the poor to steal, to pilfer ? They 
did not go to the great for schoolmasters in these faculties 
surely. It is well if in some vices they allow us to be — no 
copyists. In no other sense is it true that the poor copy 
them, than as servants may he said to tak^ after, their masters 
and mistresses, when they succeed to their reversionary cold 
meats. If the master, from indisposition or some other caiise^ 
neglect his food, the servant dines notwithstanding. 30 

“O, but (some will siiy) the force of example is gimt,” We 
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knew a lady who was so scrupulous on this head, that she 
would put up with the calls of the most impel tinont MSilor, 
rather than let her servant say she was not at home, for fear 
of teaching her maid to tell an untruth ; and tins in the very 
face of the fact, which she knew well enough, that the wench 
was one of the greatest hais upon the earth without teach- 
ing , so much so, that her mistress possibly never heard two 
words of consecutive truth fiom her in hci life But natiu*e 
must go for nothing example must be everything Tins 
10 liar in grain, who never opened her month without a he, 
must he guarded against a remote inference, which she (pretty 
casuist I) might possibly draw from a form of words — liter- 
ally false, but essentially deceiving no one— that undei some 
circumstances a fib might not be so exceedingly sinful — a 
fiction, too, not at all in hoi own way, or one that she could 
be suspected of adopting, for few servant- wenches care to be 
denied to visitors 

This word example reminds us of another fine woid which 
IS in use upon these occasions — encouragements ^‘People m 
20 our sphere must not be thought to give encouragement to 
such proceedings ” To such a frantic height is this principle 
capable of being carried, that we have known individuals 
who have thought it within the scope of their influence to 
sanction despaii, to give 4elat to— suicide A domestic in the 

family of a county member lately deceased, from love, or 
some unknown cause, cut his throat, but not successfully 
The poor fellow was otherwise much loved and respected , 
and great inteiest was used m his behalf, upon his recovery, 
that he might be permitted to retain his place , his word 
30 being first pledged, not without some substantial sponsors to 
promise for him that the like should never happen again. 
His master was inclinable to keep him, but his mistress thought 
otherwise ; and John m the end was dismissed, her ladyship 
declaring that she could not think of encouraging any such 
doings in the county.” 
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YL 

THAT E^^OXrnTI JS AS GOOD Ah T LAST 

Not a man, woman, or child in ten miles I’ound (xinldhall, 
who I'eally believes this saying The inventor of it did not 
believe it himself. It y as ,m^de lU i evenge by somebody, who 
was disappointed of li resale It is ' a vile, cold-scrag-of- 
mutton sophism , a he palmed upon the palate, which knows 
better tilings It nothing else could be said for a feast, this 
IS buihcient, that from the supeihux there is usually some- 
thing left for the next day Moiaily interpreted, it belongs 
to a class of proveibs, which have a tendency to make us 
undervalue money Of this cast are those notable observa- 10 
tions, that money is not health , riches cannot pui chase 
everything , the metaphor which makes gold to be mere 
muck, with the morality which traces fine clothing to the 
sheep’s back, and denounces pearl as the unhandsome excre- 
tion of an oyster Hence, too, the phrase which imputes 
diit to acres — a sophistry so baiefaced, that even the literal 
sense of it is tine only in a wet season This, and abundance 
of similar sage saws assuming to inculcate content, we veiily 
believe to have been the invention of some cunning boriower, 
who had designs upon the purse of his wealthier neighboiii, 20 
which he could only hope to caiiy by foice of these verbal 
jugglmgs Translate any one of these sayings out of the 
artful metonymy which envelopes it, and the trick is appar- 
ent C^odly legs and shoulders of mutton, exhilarating 
coi dials, books, pictures, the opportunities of seeing foreign 
couiitnes, independence, heai't’s ease, a man’s own time to 
himself, aic not miicl — howevei we may be pleased to 
scandalise with that appellation the faithful metal that 
provides them foi us 
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VII. 

OF TWO DISPUTANTS, THE WARMEST IS GENERALLY 
IN THE WRONG. 

Our experience would lead us to quite an opposite con- 
elusion. Temper, indeed, is no test of truth ; but warmth 
and earnestness are a jiroof at least of a man’s own 
conviction of the rectitude of that which he maintains; 
Coolness is as often the result of an un|Mncipled indiffer- 
ence to truth or falsehood, as of a sober confidence in a 
man’s own side in a dispute. Nothing is more insulting 
sometimes than the appearance of this philosophic temper. 
There is little Titubus, the stammering laW-stationer in 
10 Lincoln’s Inn— we have seldom known this shrewd little 
fellow engaged in an argument where we were not convinced 
he had the best of it, if his tongue would but fairly have 
seconded him. When he has been spluttering excellent 
broken sense for an hour together, wmithing and labouring 
to be delivered of the point of dispute — the very gist of the 
controversy knocking at Ms teeth, which like some obstinate 
iron-grating still obstructed its deliverance — his puny frame 
convulsed, and face reddening all over at an unfairness in the 
logic which he wanted articulation to expose, it has moved 
20 our gall to see a smooth portly fellow of an adversary, that 
cared not a button for the merits of the question, by merely 
laying his hand upon the head of the stationer, and desiring 
Mm to be ealm (your tail disputants have always the advan- 
tage), with a provoking sneer carry the argument clean from 
him in the opinion of ail the by-standers, who have gone a\vay 
clearly convinced that Titubus must have been in the wrong, 
because he was in a passion ; and that Mr. — , meaning his 
opponent, is one of the fairest, and at the same time one of 
the most dispassionate arguers breathing. 
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VTTT 

THAT VERBAL .U-LCSIONS ARE ROT V\IT, BECAUSE THEY WILL 
wr BEVll V TRWbLATrON 

The same might be said of the wittiest locai allusions, A 
custom IS sometimes as difficult to explain to a foioignei as a 
pun What wmuld become of a gieat part of the wit of the 
last age, if it weio tiicd by this test'' How would ceitam 
topics, a« alderaiaility, cuckoldry, have sounded to a Terentun 
auditory, though Terence himself had been alive to ti ansi ate 
them ^ ^Bnat07 u) hanm, with Cim uat to boot tor a synonym, 
would have but faintly have done the business Words, 
involving not^)ns, are haixl enough to render , it is too much 
to expect us to translate a sound, and give an elegant veision 10 
to a jingle The Viigilian harmony is not translatable, but 
by substituting harmonious sounds m anothei language for 
it To Latanise a pun, we must seek a pim m Latin, that 
will answer to it , as, to give an idea of the double endings 
Jii Hudibi'as, we must have recouise to a simiiai practice in 
the old monkish doggexel Dennis, the fiercest oppugnei of 
puns in ancient or modern times, professes himself highly 
tickled with the stick” chiming to “ecclesiastic” Yet 
what is this but a species of pun, a verbal consonance ? 

IX 

THAT THE WORST PUNS ARE THE BEST 

If by the -worst be only meant the most far-fetched and 20 
staithng, we agiee to it A pun is not bound by the laws 
which limit nicei wit It is a pistol let off at the ear , not a 
feather to tickle the mtelleci It is an antic which does not 
stand upon manneis, but comes bounding into the pi-esence, 
and does not sho-w the less comic for being dragged in some- 
times by the head and shouldeis YTiat though it limp 
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a little, 01 piove defective in one leg — all the bettei A pini 
may easily be too ciinons and artificial Who has not atone 
time or othei been at a paity of piofossors (hnuh<‘lf peihaps 
an old ofleiider in that line), wheie, after ringing a round of 
the most ingenious conceits, eveiy man contiibutuig ins 
shot, and some theie the most expert shooteis of the day, 
after making a pool 'i/v/d lun the gauntlet till it is leady to 
drop ; after hunting and winding it thiough all the possible 
ambages of similar sounds , after squeezing and hauling, and 
10 tugging at it, till the veiy milk of it wili not yield a diop 
furthei, — suddenly some obscure, unthought-of fellow in a 
corner, who was never ^prentice to the tiade, whom the com- 
pany for veiy pity passed over, as we do by a known poor 
man when a money subscription is going i^oiiiid, no one 
calling upon him for his quota — has all at once come out 
with something so whimsical, yet so pertinent ; so biazeii m 
its pretensions, yet so impossible to be denied ,* so exquisitely 
good, and so deplorably bad, at the same time, — that it has 
proved a Bobin Hood’s shot ; anything ulterior to that is 
20 despaired of , and the party breaks up, unanimously voting 
it to be the very worst (that is, best) pun of the evening 
This species of wit is the better for not being peifect in all 
its paits What it gams in completeness, it loses m natural- 
ness The more exactly it satisfies the critical, the less hold 
it has upon some other faculties The puns which are most 
entertaining are those which will least bear analysis. Of 
this kind IS the following, lecoided with a sort of stigma, in 
one of Swift’s Miscellanies 

An Oxford scholar, meeting a poiter who was cany mg a 
30 hare through the streets, accosts him with this extiuordmary 
question Prithee, fiiend, is that thy own haie or a wig*^’ 9 

There is no excusing this, and. no resisting it A man 
might blur ten sides of paper in attempting a defence of 
it against a critic who should be laughtei -proof The quibble 
in itself IS not considerable. It is only a new turn given, by 
a little false pronunciation, to a very common, though not 
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veiy couiteoua inqiiiiy Put by one gentleman to another 
at a dinnei-paity, it would have been vapid , to the iimstiess 
of the house, it would have shown much less v it than i ucTe- 
iiess We must take m the totality of time, place, and 
person , the pert look of the inquiimg scholar, the de- 
sponding looks of the puzzled porter , the one stopping 
at leisure, the other hurrying on with his burthen , the 
innocent though rather abrupt tendency of the lust mem- 
ber of the question, with the utter and mextiicable 
iireievanpy of the' second , the place — a public stieet, not 10 
favouiable to frivolous investigations , the afiiontive quality 
of the primitive inquiry (the common question) invidiously 
transferred to the derivative (the new turn given to it) in the 
implied satire f namely, that few of that tribe are expected 
to eat of the good things which they carry, they being in 
most countries considered rather as the temporary trustees 
than owners of such dainties, — which the fellow was begin- 
ning to understand , but then the again comes in, and 
he can make noiihmg of it , all put together constitute a 
picture JE Iogai th could have made it intelligible on 20 
canvas 

Yet nine out of ten critics will pi’onounce thiKS a very bad 
pun, because of the defectiveness m the concluding member, 
which is its very beauty, and constitutes the surprise The 
same persons shall cry up for admirable the cold quibble 
from Yngil about the bioken Cremona , because it is made 
out m all its parts, and leaves nothing to the imagination 
We venture to call it cold , because of thousands who have 
admixed it, it would be di&cult to find one who has heartily 
chuckled at it As appealing to the judgment merely 30 
(setting the risible faculty aside), we must pronounce it a 
monument of curious felicity But as some stones are said 
to be too good to be tiue, it may with equal tnith be asserted 
of this bi-verbal allusion, that it is too good to be natuivil 
One cannot help suspecting that the incident was invented 
to fit the line It would have been bettei had it been less 
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perfect. Like some Yirgilian hemistichs, it lias sufl creel by 
filling np The mmzum Vznna was enough in conscience; 
tile C'iemoiim afterwards loads it It is in fact a double pun , 
and we have always observed that a supeifmtatioii in this 
sort of wit IS dangerous When a man has said a good 
thing, it IS seldom politic to follow it up We do not care 
to be cheated a second time , or, perhaps, the mind of man 
(with revel ence be it spoken) is not capacious enough to 
lodge two puns at a time The impression, to be forcible, 
10 must be simultaneous and undivided 


X 

THAT HANDSOME IS THAT ITziNDSOME DOES 

Those who use this proveih can nevei have seen Mrs 
Oonrady 

The soul, if we may believe Plotinus, is a lay fiom the 
celestial beauty As she partakes more oi less of this 
heavenly light, she informs, with coii'esponding characteis, 
the fleshly tenement which she chooses, and frames to hei- 
self a suitable mansion 

All which only proves that the soul of Mis Oonrady, in 
her pi‘e-existent state, was no great judge of ai’chitecture 
20 To the same effect, m a Hymn m honoiu of Beauty, divine 
Spense^,p^a^fo^^^6L^^, sings — 

Eveiy spiiit as it is more pure, 

And hath m it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit m, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight 
For of the soul the body form doth take 
For soul IS form and doth the body make 

But Spenser, it is clear, never saw Mrs Oonrady 
30 These poets, we find, are no safe guides in philosophy ; for 
here, in his very next stanza but one, is a saving clause, 
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which throws us all out again, and leaves us as much to seek 
as evei' — 

Yet oft it falls, that many a gentle mind 
Dwells m deformed tabernacle di own’d, 

Either by chance, against the course of kind, 

Or through unaptness m the substance found, 

Which it assumed of some stubborn ground. 

That will not yield unto hei form’s direction, 

But is performed with some foul impeifection 

Fiom which it wouM follow, that Spenser had seen somebody 10 
like Mrs Conrady 

The spirit of this good lady — ^her previous amma — must 
have stumbled upon one of these untoward tabernacles which 
he speaks of %A more rebellious commodity of clay for a 
ground, as the poet calls it, no gentle mind — and sure hers is 
one of the gentlest — ever had to deal with 
Pondering upon her inexplicable visage — inexplicable, we 
mean, but by this modification of the theory — we have come 
to a conclusion that, if one must be plain, it is better to be 
plain all ovei, than, amidst a toleiable residue of featuies, to 20 
hang out one that shall be exceptionable No one can say 
of Mrs Conrady’s countenance that it would be better if she 
had but a nose It is impossible to pull her to pieces in this 
manner We have seen the most malicious beauties of her 
own sex baffled m the attempt at a selection The tout 
enbemhle defies particularising It is too complete — too 
consistent, as we may say — to admit of these invidious reser- 
vations It is not as if some Apelles had picked out here a 
lip — and there a chm — out of the collected ugliness of Greece, 
to flame a model by ^ symmetrical whole We SO 

challenge the minutest connoisseur to cavil at any part or 
parcel of the countenance m question , to say that this, or 
that, IS improperly placed We are convinced that true 
ugliness, no less than is affirmed of true beauty, is the result 
of harmony Like that too it reigns without a competitor* 

No one ever saw Mrs Conrady, without pionouncing her to 
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be the plainest woman that he evei met with in the toursc of 
his life The first time that you aie indulged with a sight of 
E'er face, is an era in your existence ever aftei Y^ou aie 
glad to have seen it — like Stonehenge No one (.*an pieteiid 
to f 01 get it No one ever apologised to her foi meeting liei 
in the stieet on such a day and not knowing her the pre- 
text would be too bare Nobody can mistake liei ioi* another 
Nobody can say of her, “I think 1 have seen that face 
somewhere, but I cannot cab to mind whei‘e^ You must 
10 remember that m such a paiiour it first stiuck you — like a 
bust You wondered wheie the ownei of the house had 
picked it up You wondeied more when it began to move 
its lips — so mildly too ’ No one ever thought of asking her 
to sit for her picture. Lockets are for remeinbiance , and it 
would be clearly superfluous to hang an image at your heart, 
which, once seen, can never be out of it It is not a mean 
faoejeith^r , its entire originality precludes that Neither is 
it of that order of plain faces which improve upon acquaint- 
ance Some very good but ordinary people, by an unwearied 
20 perseverance in good offices, put a cheat upon our eyes , 
juggle our senses out of their natuial impiessions , and set 
us upon discovering good indications in a countenance, 
which at first sight promised nothing less. We detect 
gentleness, which had escaped us, lurking about an under 
lip But when Mrs Conrady has done you a service, her 
face remains the same , when she has done you a thousand, 
and you know that she is ready to double the number, still 
it IS that individual face Neither can you say of it, that it 
would be a good face if it were not marked by the small-pox 
30 — a compliment which is always more admissive than ex- 
cusatory— for either Mis Conrady never had the small-pox ; 
or, as we say, took it kindly. No, it stands upon its own 
merits fairly. There it is It is hei mark, her token ; that 
which she is known by 
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XI 

THAT WE MUST NOT LOOK A GIFT-HORSE IN THE MOUTH. 

ISTor a lady’s age in the parish register We hope we have 
more delicacy than to do either , but some faces spare us the 
trouble of these dental inquiries. And what if the beast, 
which my friend would force upon my acceptance, prove, 
upon the face of at, a sorry Eosinante, a lean, ill-favoured 
jade, whom no genjbleman could think of setting up m his 
stables ^ Must I, leather than not be obliged to my friend, 
make her a companion to Eclipse or Lightfoot ^ A hox’se- 
giver, no more than a horse-seller, has a right to palm his 
spavined article upon us for good ware. An equivalent is 10 
expected in either case; and, with my own good-will, I 
would no more be cheated out of my thanks than out of my 
money. Some people have a knack of putting upon you 
gifts of no real value, to engage you to substantial gi atitude. 

We thank them for nothing Our friend Mitis carries this 
liumoui of never lef using a piesent, to the very point of 
absuidity — if it weie possible to couple the ridiculous with 
so much mistaken delicacy, and real good-nature Not an 
apai'tment in lus fine house (and he has a true taste in house- 
hold decorations), but is stuffed up with some preposterous 20 
print or miiror — tlie worst adapted to his panels that may 
be — ^the pieseiits of his friends that know his weakness, 
while Ins noble Tandy kes are displaced, to make I'oom for a 
set of daubs, the woik of some wretched artist of his acquaint- 
ance, who, having had them returned upon Ins hands for bad 
likenesses, finds his account m bestowing them here gratis 
The good cieature has not the heart to mortify the painter 
\t the expense of an honest refusal It is pleasant (if it did 
not vex one at the same time) to see him sitting m his dinmg 
parlour, surrounded vith obscure aunts and cousins to God 30 
knows whom, while the true Lady Marys and Lady Bettys of 
his own honourable family, in favour to these adopted frights, 
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are consigned to the staircase and the lumbei -i ooin In like 
manner his goodly shelves are one by one stript of his 
fs^'Vourite old authors, to give place to a collection of presenta- 
tion copies — the flour and bran of modem poetry A pre- 
sentation copy, reader — if haply you are yet innocent of such 
favours — is a copy of a book which does not sell, sent you by 
the author, with his foolish autograph at the beginning of it ; 
for which, if a stranger, he only demands your fiiendship, if 
a brother author, he expects from you a book of youis, winch 
10 does sell, in return We can speak to experience, having by 
ns a tolerable assortment of these gift-hoises Not to iide a 
metaphor to death — we are willing to acknowledge, that in 
some gifts there is sense A duplicate out of a friend’s 
library (where he has more than one copy of a rare author) is 
intelligible There are favoms, short of the pecuniary— a 
thing not fit to be hinted at among gentlemen — which confer 
as much grace upon the acceptor as the offerer , the kind, we 
confess, which is most to our palate, is of those little con- 
ciliatory missives, which for then* vehicle generally chose a 
20 hamper — little odd presents of game, fruit, perhaps wme — 
though it is essential to the delicacy of the latter that it be 
home-made We love to have our friend in the country 
sitting thus at our table by proxy , to apprehend his presence 
(though a hundred miles may be between us) by a turkey, 
whose goodly aspect reflects to us his “plump corpusciiium”, 
to taste him in grouse or woodcock , to feel him gliding down 
in the toast peculiar to the latter , to concorporate him in a 
slice of Canterbury brawn This is indeed to have him 
within ourselves , to know him intimately such participa- 
30 tion IS methinks unitive, as the old theologians phrase it 
For these consideiutions we should be sorry if certain 
restrictive regulations, which are thought to bear hard upon 
the peasantry of this country, were entirely done away with 
A hare, as the law now stands, makes many friends. Cams 
conciliates Titius (knowing his gotU) with a leash of part- 
ridges Titius (suspecting his partiality for them) passes 
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them to Lucius , who in his turn, preferiiiig ins fiiencrs 
relish to lus own, makes thorn over to Atan ms ; till in their 
ever-widening progi'ess, and round of unconscious circuui- 
migration, they distiibute the seeds of harmoii} oi-ei half a 
parish We are well disposed to this kind of sensible 
remembrances , and are the less apt to be taken by those 
little airy tokens— impalpable to the palate— which, under 
the names of rings, lockets, keepsakes, amuse some people’s 
fancy mightily We could never away with these indi- 
gestible trifles Th^y are the very kickshaws and foppery of 10 
friendship 


XII 

home- 1!^ ;eome thouoh it is nevee so homely 

Homes theie are, we are sure, that are no homes; the 
home of the very poor man, and another which we shall 
speak to presently Crowded places of cheap entertainment, 
and the benches of ale-houses, if they could speak, might 
bear mournful testimony to the first To them the very poor 
man resorts for an image of the home, which he cannot find 
at homo For a sbaived grate, and a scanty firing, that is 
not enough to keep alive the natural heat m the fingers of so 
many shivering children with their mother, he finds in the 20 
depths of winter always a blazing hearth, and a hob to warm 
his pittance of beer by Instead of the clamours of a wife, 
made gaunt by famishing, he meets with a cheerful attend- 
ance beyond the merits of the trifle which he can afford to 
spend He has companions which his home denies him, for 
the very poor man has no visitors He can look into the 
goings on of the world, and speak a little to politics At 
home there aie no politics stirring, but the domestic Ail 
interests, real or imaginary, all topics that should expand the 
nimd of man, and connect him to a sympathy with general 30 
existence, are crushed in the absorbing considerations of food 
to be obtained for the family Beyond the price of bread, 
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If it crieR, it can onlj be beaten It has been prettily said 
that “a babe is feci witli milk and praise” But the almiont 
of this poor ])abe was thin, nnnonrishing , the letiirn to its 
little baby-tiieks, and oitbrts to engage attention, bitter 
ceaseless olijiirgatioii It nevei liad a toy, oi kne%y what a 
coral meant It giew up without the lullaby of nurses, it was 
a strangei to the patient fondle, the hushing caress, the 
attracting novelty, the costlier plaything, or the cheaper off- 
hand contrivance to divert the child , the prattled nonsense 
(best sense to it), the wise impertinences, the wholesale lies, 10 
the apt story interposed, that puts a stop to pi esent stiff ei - 
mgs, and awakens the passion of young wonder. It was 
never sung to — no one ever told to it a tale of the nursery. 

It was dragged* up, to live or to die as it happened It had 
no young dreams It broke at once into the iron re alities of 
life A child exists not for the voiy poor aJTny object of 
dalliance , it is only anothei mouth to be fed, a pair of little 
hands to be betimes inured to labour It is the rival, till it 
can be the co-operator, for food with the parent. It is never 
his mirth, his diveision, his solace , it never makes him 20 
young again, with recalling his young times The children 
of the very poor have no young times It makes the very 
heart to bleed to overhear the casual street-talk between a 
poor woman and her little girl, a woman of the better sort of 
poor, in a condition rather above the squalid beings which 
we have been contemplating It is not of toys, of nursery 
books, of summer holidays (fitting that age) , of the promised 
sight, or play , of praised sufficiency at school. It is of 
mangling and clear-starching, of the price of coals, or of 
potatoes The questions of the child, that should be the very 30 
outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are marked with forecast 
and melancholy providence It has come to be a woman— 
before it was a child It has learnt to go to market; it 
chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it miirmui^s , it is knowing, 
acute, sharpened , it never prattles Had we not reason to 
say, that the home of the very poor is no home'^ 
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There is yet another home, which we are constrained to 
deny to Ido one. It has a larder, which the home of the poor 
in?^n wants; its hreside conv-eniences, of which the poor 
dream not. But with all this, it is no home. It is — the 
house of the man that is infested with many visitors. M'ay 
we be branded for the veriest churl, if we deny our heart to 
the many noble-hearted friends that at times exchange their 
dwelling for our poor roof ! It is not of guests that we 
complain, but of endless, purposeless visitants ; droppers in, 
10 as they are called. We sometimes wonder from what sky 
they fall.. It is the very error of the position of our lodging ; 
its horoscopy was ill calculated, being just situate in a 
medium — a plaguy suburban mid-space — fitted to catch idlers 
from town or country. We are older than wOr were, and age 
is easily put out of its way. We have fewer sands in our 
glass to reckon upon, and we cannot brook to see them drop 
in endlessly succeeding impertinences. At our time of life, 
to be alone sometimes is as needful as sleep. It is the 
refreshing sleep of the day. The growing infiimiities of age 
20 manifest themselves in nothing more strongly, than in an 
inveterate dislike of interruption. The. thing which we are 
doing, we V wish to be permitted to do. We have neither 
much knowledge nor devices ; but there are fewer in the 
place to which we hasten. We are not willingly put out of 
our way, even at a game of nine-pins. While youth was, we 
had vast reversions in time future; we are reduced to a 
present pittance, and obliged to economise in that article. 
We bleed away our moments now as hardly as our ducats. 
We cannot bear to have onr thin wardrobe eaten and fretted 
30 into by moths. We are willing to barter our good time with 
a friend, who gives us in exchange his own. Hei’ein is the 
distinction between the genuine guest and the visitant. 
This latter takes your good time, and gives you his bad 
in exchange. The guest is domestic to you as youi* good cat, 
or household bird ; the visitant is your fly, that flaps in 
at your window, and out again, leaving nothing but a sense 
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of disturbance, and victuals spoiled The inferior functions 
of life begin to move heavily We cannot concoct our food 
with 111 teiTupti oils Our chief meal, to he nutritive, must 

solitaiy With difficulty we can eat before a guest , and 
never undei'stood what the lelish of public feasting meant. 
Meats have no sapor, noi digestion fail phiy, m a crowd. 
The unexpected coming in of a visitant stops the machine. 
There is a punctual generation who time their calls to the 
pi ecise commencement of youi dining-hour — not to eat — but 
to see yoi^ eat Out* knife and fork drop instinctively, and iO 
we feel that we have swallowed our latest morsel Others 
again show their genius, as we have said, m knocking the 
moment you have just sat down to a book. They have a 
peculiar compa^^lonate sneer, with which they ‘‘hope that they 
do not interrupt your studies ” Though they flutter off the 
next moment, to carry then impei tinenees to the nearest 
student that they can call then fiiend, the tone of the book 
IS spoiled , we shut the leaves, and, with Dante’s lovers, read 
no more that day It were well if the effect of intrusion! 
were simply co- extensive with its presence , but it mars all > 20 
the good hours afterwards Thcbe scratches m appearance 
leave an orifice that closes not hastily “ It is a prostitution 
of the bravery of friendship,” says worthy Bishop Taylor, 

“ to spend it upon impertinent people, who are, it may be, 
loads to their families, but can never ease my loads ” This 
is the secret of their gaddings, their visits, and morning calls. 

They too have homes, which are — no homes 


XIII 

THAT YOU MUST LOVE ME AND LOVE MY DOG 

“Oood Sir, or madam, as it may be— we most willingly 
embrace the offer of your friendship We long have known 
your excellent qualities We have wished to have you SO 
nearer to us , to hold you withm the very innermost fold of 
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our heart can have no reserve towards a person of j^oiir 

onen and noble nature The frankness of yoni hiuiionr suits 
ns exactly We have been long looking foi such a fiiend. 
Quick — let us disbiiithen our tionbles into each othei^b 
bosom— let us make oiu single joys shine by leduphcation— 
But yajo, yap, yap/ what is this confounded cur"'^ he has 
fastened his tooth, which is none of the bluntest, just in the 
fleshy part of my leg ” 

It IS my dog, sir You must love him for my sake, 
10 Here, Test — ^Test — Test ’ 

“ But he has bitten me ” 

“ Ay, that he is apt to do, till you are better acquainted 
with him I have had him three years. Ho never bites 
me ” 

Tap, yap^ yap ! — “ He is at it again ” 

Oh, sir, you must not kick him Ho does not like to be 
kicked I expect my dog to be treated with all the respect 
due to myself 

“ But do you always take him out with you, when you go 
20 a friendship-hunting 

“ Invariably. ’Tis the sweetest, piettiest, best-conditioned 
animal I call him my test — the touchstone by which I try 
a friend No one can properly be said to love me, who does 
not love him ” 

Excuse us, dear sir — or madam afoi'esaid — 1 £ upon 
further consideration we are obliged to decline the othei- 
wise invaluable offer of your friendship We do not like 
dogs.” 

‘^Mighty well, sir — ^you know the conditions — ^you may 
30 have worse offers Come along, Test ” 

The above dialogue is not so imaginary, but that, in the^ 
intercourse of life, we have had frequent occasions of break- 
ing off an agreeable intimacy by reason of these canine 
appendages. They do not always come in the“ shape of clogs , 
tLe^TsSmeSlnes wear the more plausible and human character 
of kinsfolk, near acquaintances, my fnend^s friend, his 
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partner, Ins wife, or his children We could never yet foim 
a friendship — not to speak of more delicate correspondences 
— however much to our taste, without the intervention M 
some third anomaly, some impertinent clog affixed to the 
relation — the understood dog in the proverh The good 
things of life are not to be had singly, but come to us with a 
mixture , like a schoolboy’s holiday, with a task affixed to 
the tail of it What a delightful companion is * ^ if he 
did not always bring his tali cousin with him ^ He seems to 
grow with him ; like some of those double births which we 10 
remember to have read of mth such wonder and delight in 
the old “ Athenian Oracle,” where Swift commenced author 
by writing Pindaric Odes (what a beginning for him *) upon 
Sir William ’Temple There is the pietui*e of the brother, 
with the little brother peeping out at his shoulder , a species 
of fraternity, which we have no name of kin close enough to 
comprehend When * * * * comes, poking m his head and 
shoulder into your room, as if to feel his entry, you think, 
sui'ely you have now got him to youiself — what a three 
houis’ chat we shall have ' — but ever in the haunch of him, 20 
and before his diffident body is well disclosed m your apart- 
ment, appears the haunting shadow of the cousin, over- 
peeiing his modest kinsman, and sure to overlay the expected 
good talk with his insufierable procerity of stature, and 
uncorrespondmg dwarfishness of observation Misfortunes 
seldoiu cojue alone ^Tis hard wlien a blessing comes accom- 
panied Cannot we like Sempronia, without sitting down to 
chess with her eternal brother ^ or know Sulpicia, without 
knowing all the round of hei* card-playmg relations ^ must 
my friend’s brethren of necessity be mine also ^ must we be 30 
hand and glove with Dick Selby the parson, oi Jack Selby 
the calico-printer, because W S., who is neither, but a ripe 
wit and a critic, has the misfortune to claim a common 
parentage with them ^ Let him lay down his brothei’s , and 
’tis odds but we will cast him in a pair of ours (we have a 
superdux) to balance the concession Let F H. lay down his 
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gari'uloiis unple ; and Hononus dismiss his vapid wife, and 
siiperdiioiis establishment of six boys things between boy 
ahd manhood — too ripe for play, too raw foi coiiversation — 
that come m, impudently staring their fathei’s old fiiend 
out of countenance , and will neither aid, nor let alone, the 
conference that we may once more meet upon equal teinis, 
as we were wont to do in the disengaged state of baclieloi - 
hood 

It IS well if youi fiiend, or mistress, be content with these 
10 canicular probations Few young ladies^ but m this sense 
keep a dog But when Eutilia hounds at you her tiger aunt , 
or B/Uspina expects you to cheiish and fondle hei vqoer sister, 
whom she has pieposteiously taken into hei' bosom, to try 
stinging conclusions upon youi constancy , they must not 
complain if the house be rather thin of suitois Scylla must 
have broken oil many excellent matches in hei time, if she 
insisted upon all, that loved hei, loving hei dogs also 

An excellent story to this moral is told of Merry, of Della 
Cruscan memory In tender youth, he loved and courted a 
20 modest appanage to the Opera, in truth a dancer, who had 
won him by the artless contrast between hei* manners and 
situation She seemed to him a native violet, that had been 
transplanted by some rude accident into that exotic and 
artificial hotbed Nor, in truth, Avas she less genuine and 
sincere than she appeared to him He wooed and won this 
fiower Only for appearance’ sake, and for due honour to the 
bride’s relations, she craved that she might have the attend- 
ance of her friends and kindred at the approaching solemnity 
The request was too amiable not to be conceded and in this 
30 solicitude for conciliating the goodwill of mere relations, he 
found a presage of her superior attentions to himself, when 
phe golden shaft should have ‘‘killed the flock of all affectio ns 
else ” The morning came , and at the Stai‘ and Garter, 
EicEmbnd — the place appointed for the breakfasting — accom- 
panied with one English friend, he impatiently awaited what 
reinforcements the bride should bring to grace the cei*emony. 
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A iicli muster she had made They came iii six coaches — 
the whole corps du ballet — French, Italian, men and women 
hlonsieur de B , the famous puoiiettei of the day, led his fair 
spouse, but sciaggy, from the banks of the Seme The 
Puma Donna had sent her excuse But the first and second 

Buffa were there , and Signor Sc , and Signoia Ch , 

and Madame V , with a countless cavalcade besides of 

choruses, figuiantes, at the sight of whom Meiry afterwards 
declared, that ‘‘ then for the first time it stiuck him seriously 
that he^was aboift to marry — a dancei ” But theie was no 10 
help for it Besides, it was her day , these were, m fact, her 
friends and kinsfolk The assemblage, though whimsical, 
was all very natural But when the. hi ide — handing out of 
the last coacba still moie extiaoidinaiy figuie than the rest 
— presented to him as hei fathe ) — the gentleman that was to 
gih'e her awai / — no less a peison than Signoi* Delpini himself 
— with a soit of piide, as much as to say, See what I have 
bi ought to do us honour ’ — the thought of so extraoidinaiy 
a paternity quite oveicame him , and slipping away under 
some pietence fiom the bade and her motley adherents, poor 20 
Moiry took hoise from the back yaid to the neaiest sea- 
coast, fiom which, shipping himself to America, he shoitly 
after consoled himself with a moie congenial match in the 
person of Miss Briinton , relieved from his intended clown 
father, and a bevy of painted Buffas for bridesmaids 


xiy. 

THAT WE SHOULD RISE WITH THE LARK 

At what piecise minute that little airy musician dotfs his 
night geai’, and prepares to tune up ins unseasoiiabie matins, 
we aie not natuialists enough to determine But foi a meie 
human gentleman — tha^has no oichebtra_hiiifeiness to call him 
fiom his warm bed to such preposterous exercises— we take 30 
ten, or half aftei ten (eleven, of couise, duiing this Clnistmas 
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solstice), to be tiie very earliest hour, at wliicli be can begin 
to think of abandoning his pillow. To think of it, we say ; 
for to do it in earnest, requires another half-hour’s good con- 
sideration. Not but there are'^etty sun-risings, as we are’ 
told, and such like gawds, abroad in the world, in summer 
time especially, some hours before what we have assigned ; 
which a gentleman may see, as they say, only for getting up. 
But, having been tempted once or twice, in earlier life, to 
assist at those ceremonies, we confess our curionitynibat^. 
10 We are no longer ambitious of being the Wi’s com- tiara, to 
attend at his mornin g levees. We hold the good hours of the 
dawn too sacred to waste them upon such obsel'^'ances ; which 
have in them, besides, something Pagan and Persic. To say 
ti'iith, we never anticipated our usual hour, o:;* got up with 
the sun (as Tis called), to go a journey, or upon a foolish 
whole day’s pleasuring, but we suffered for it all the long 
hours after in iistlessness and headaches ; Nature herself 
sufficiently declaring her sense of our presumption in aspir- 
ing to regulate our frail waking courses by the measure of 
20 that celestial and sleepless traveller. We deny not that 
there is something sprightly and vigorous, at the outset 
especially, in these break-of-day excursions. It is flattering 
to get the start of a lazy world ; to conquer death by proxy 
in his image. But the seeds of sleep and m ortality are in us j 
and we pay usually in strange qualms, before night falls, the 
penalty of the unnatural inversion. Therefore, while the 
busy part of mankind ai’e fast huddling on their clothes, are 
already up and about their occupations, content to have 
swallowed their sleep by wholesale ; we choose ,t o lin.ge r 
30 a-b ed, and <^ est our dreams. It is the very time to recom- 
bine the wandering Tma^s, which night in a confused mass 
presented ; to snatch them from forgetfulness ; to shape, and 
mould them. Some people have no good of their cli-eams. 
Like fast feeders, they gulp them too grossly, to taste them 
curiously. We love to chew the cud of a foregone vision ; to 
collect the scattered rays of a brighter phantasm, or act over 
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again, with firmer nerves, the sadder nocturnal tragedies ; to 
drag into daylight a struggling and half-vanishing night- 
mare , to handle and examine the teirors, oi the airy solaces 
We have too much respect for these spiritual communications, 
to let them go so lightly We aie not so stupid, or so care- 
less, as that Impel lal forgetter of his dreams, that we should 
need a seei' to remind us of the form of them. They seem to 
us to have as much significance as our waking concerns , or 
rathei to impoit us more neaily, as moie neaily we approach 
by years, to the shadowy woild, whither we aie hastening 10 
We have shaken hands with the woild’s business , we have 
done with it , we have discharged oui*self of it Why should 
we get up ? we have neithei suit to solicit, nor affairs to 
manage The* di’ama has shut in upon us at the fourth act 
We have nothing here to expect, hut m a short time a sick 
bed, and a dismissal We delight to anticipate death by such 
shadows as night aftords We are already half acquainted 
with ghosts We were never much m the world Dis- 
appointment early struck a dark veil between us and its 
dazzling illusions Our spiiits showed grey befoie our hairs 20 
The mighty changes of the woild already appear as but the 
vam stuff out of which dramas are composed We have 
asked no moie of life than what the mimic images in play- 
houses piesent us with Even those types have waxed 
fainter. Our clock appears to have struck We are super- 
ANKTJATED In tliis dearth of mundane satisfaction, we con- 
tract politic alliances with shadows It is good to have 
friends at court The abstracted media of dreams seem no 
ill inti oduction to that spiFituai presence, upon which, m no 
long time, we expect to be thrown We are trying to know 30 
a little of the usages of that colony , to learn the language, 
and the faces we shall meet with there, that we maybe the 
less awkward at our fiirst coming among them We willingly 
call a phantom our fellow, as knov mg we shall soon be of 
their dark companionship Tlieiefore, we cherish di'eams. 

We try to spell m them the alphabet of the invisible world ; 
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and think we know already, how it shall he with ns. Those 
uncouth shapes, which, while we clung to flesh and hloocl, 
affrighted us, have become faniiliai We feel attenuated 
into their meagre essences, and have given the hand of Jialf- 
way approach to mcoiporeal being We once thought life to 
be something , but it has unaccountably fallen fiom us 
before its time Therefoie we choose to dally with visions 
The sun has no purposes of ouis to light us to Why should 
we get up ^ 


XV 

THAT VE SHOULB LIE DOWN WITH THE LxVMB 

10 We could never quite undei stand the phdosopliy of this 
arrangement, or the wisdom of our ancestoi s in sending us 
for mstiuction to those woolly bedfellows A sheep, when it 
is dark, has nothing to do but to shut Ins silly eyes, and 
sleep if he can Man found out long sixes — Hail candle- 
light without disparagement to sun oi moon, the kindliest 
luminary of the three — if we may not lathei style thee their 
radiant deputy, mild viceroy of the moon ^ — We love to read, 
talk, sit silent, eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light They are 
everybody’s sun and moon This is our peculiar and house- 
20 hold planet Wanting it, what savage, unsocial nights must 
our ancestors have spent, wintering in caves and imillumined 
fastnesses ’ They must have lam about and grumbled at 
one another in the dark What repartees could have passed 
when you must have felt about foi a smile, and handled a 
neighbour’s cheek to be sure that he understood it ^ This 
accounts for the seriousness of the elder poetry It has a 
sombre cast (try Hesiod or Ossian),' derived from the tradi- 
tion of those un lantern’d nights Jokes came m with 
candles We wondei how they saw to pick up a pm, if they 
30 had any How did they sup what a melange of chance 
carving they must have made of it ’ — ^liere one had got the 
leg of a goat, when he wanted a horse’s shoulder — there 
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another had dipped his scooped palm ni a kid-skin of wild 
honey, when he meditated right mare’s milk There is 
neither good eating nor drinking m fresco Who, even '’In 
these civilised times, has never experienced tins, when at 
some economic table he has commenced dining after dusk, 
and waited foi the flavour till the lights came ^ The senses 
absolutely give and take recipiocally Can you tell pork 
from veal in the dark ^ or distinguish Sherris from pure 
Malaga ^ Take away the candle fiom the smoking man , by 
the glimmering of the left ashes, he knows that he is still 10 
smoking, but he knows it only by an inference , till the re- 
stored light, coming in aid of the olfactoiies, reveals to both 
senses the full aroma Then how he ledoubles his pulfs ^ 
how he burufishes ^ — There is absolutely no such thing as 
reading, bnt by a candle We have tried the aflectation of 
a book at noonday in gardens, and in sultiy aiboui’s , but 
it was laboui* thi own away Those gay motes in the beam 
come about you, hovering and teasing, like so many cocpiettes, 
that will have you all to their self, and aie jealous of youi 
abstractions By the midnight taper, the wniei' digests his 20 
meditations By the same light, w^e must appioach to their 
peiusal, if we would catch the flame, the odoui It is a 
mockery, all that is reported of the influential Phoebus No 
true poem ever owed its birth to the sun’s light They ai'e 
abstracted works — 

Things that were born, when none but the still night, 

And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes 

Many, daylight — daylight might furnish the images, the 
crude material , but for the fine shapings, the true turning 
and filing (as mine author hath it), they must lie content to 30 
hold their inspiration of the candle The mild internal light, 
that reveals them, like flies on the domestic hearth, goes out 
in the sunshine Night and silence call out the stariy 
fancies. Milton’s Moinmg Hymn m Paradise, -w& would 
hold a good wager, was penned at midnight , and Taylor’s 
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ricli description of a sunrise smells decidedly of tlie Uper, 
Even ourself, in these oui hiimWei lucubrations, tune our 
b&t measured cadences (Piose lias bei cadences) not uii- 
frequently to the chaim of the drowsier watchman, “ blessing 
the doors ” ; or the wild sweeps of wind at midnight Even 
now a loftier speculation than we ha\e yet attempted, com is 
oui endeavours We would indite something about the Solar 
System — Betty ^ h ing the candlet 


XVI 

TIIxVT A SULKY TEMPER IS A MISFORTUNE 

We giant that it is, and a very seiious one — to a man’s 
10 friends, and to all that have to do with him , but %vhether 
the condition of the man himself is so much to be clopioied 
may admit of a question We can speak a little to it, being 
ourselves but lately recovered — we whisper it m confidence, 
reader — out of a long and desperate fit of the sullens Was 
the cuie a blessing ^ The conviction which wi ought it, came 
too clearly to leave a scruple of the fanciful injuries — for 
they were mere fancies — which had provoked the humour 
But the humoui itself was too self -pleasing, while it lasted — 
we know how bare we lay oui selves in the confession — to be 
20 abandoned all at once with the grounds of it We still 
brood over wrongs which we know to have been imaginary , 

and for our old acquaintance, N , whom wo find to be a 

truer friend than we took him for, we substitute some phan- 
tom — a Caius or Titius — as like him as we dare to form it, to 
wreak our yet unsatisfied resentments on It is mortifying 
to fall at once from the pinnacle of neglect , to forgo the 
idea of having been ill-used and contumaciously treated by 
an old friend The first thing to aggrandise a man m Ins 
own conceit, is to conceive of himself as neglected There 
30 let him fix if he can To undeceive him is to deprive him of 
the most tickling morsel within the range of self-complacent y. 
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No flattery can come near it Happy is he who Suspects his 
friend of an in]ustice , but supremely blest, T\ho thinks all 
hiH fi lends in a coiispiiacy to depioss and undervalue him 
Theio IS a pleasure (we sing not to the profane) far beyond 
the I each of all that the world counts ]oy — a deep, enduiing 
satisfaction in the deptlis, wheie the supeiiicial seek it not, 
of discontent Were we to recite one half of this mystery, 
which we were let into by our late dissatisfaction, all the 
world would be m love with disrespect , we should wear a 
slight for a biacelc^t, and neglects and contumacies would be 10 
the only matter for courtsliip Unlike to that mysterious 
book in the Apocalypse, the study of this mystery is un- 
palatable only in the commencement. The first sting of 
a suspicion is grievous , but wait — out of that wound, which 
to flesh and blood seemed so difficult, there is halm and 
honey to be extracted Your fiiend passed you on such or 
such a day — having in his company one that you conceived 
worse than ambiguously disposed towards you, — passed 
you in the street without notice To be sure he is something 
short-sighted , and it was in your power to have accosted 20 
him But facts and sane infciences are trifles to a true adept 
m the science of dissatisfaction He must have seen you , 

and S , who was with him, must have been the cause of 

the contempt. It galls you, and well it may. But have 
patience Go home, and make the worst of it, and you are 
a made man from this time Shut yourself up, and — reject- 
ing, as an enemy to your peace, every whispering suggestion 
that but insinuates there may be a mistake — reflect seriously 
upon the many lesser instances which you had begun to 
perceive, m proof of your friend’s disaffection towards you SO 
None of them singly was much to the purpose, but the 
aggregate weight is positive , and you have this last affront 
to clench them Thus far the pineess is anything but agree- 
able But now to your relief comes in the comparative 
faculty You conpire up all the kind feelings you have had 
for your friend , what you have been to him, and what you 
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would have been to him, if he would have =?utfei^ed you , how 
you defended him m this or that place , and his good name 
— diis iiteiaiy leputation, and so forth, was always clcaiei to 
you than your own » Your heart, spite ot itself, yearns 
towards him You could weep teais of blood, but for a 
restraining pride How say you ? do you not yet begin to 
apprehend a comfort ? some allay of sweetness in the bitter 
wateis? Stop not here, nor peniiriously cheat youiself of 
your reversions —You are on vantage ground Eiilai ge your 
10 speculations, and take in the rest of youi -friends, as^ a spark 
kindles more sparks Was there one among them, who has 
not to you proved hollow, false, slippery as water ^ Eegm to 
think that the relation itself is inconsistent with mortality 
That the very idea of fiiendship, with its component parts, 
as honour, fidelity steadiness, exists but in youi single bosom 
Image yourself to youiself, as the only possible fiiend m a 
world incapable of that communion How the gloom thickens 
The little star of self-love twinkles, that is to encourage you 
through deeper glooms than this. You arc not yet at the 
20 half -point of your elevation You are not yet, believe me, 
half sulky enough Adverting to the woild in general (as 
these circles in the mind will spread to infinity), reflect with 
what sti*ange injustice you have been treated in quarters 
where (setting gratitude and the expectation of friendly 
r-eturns aside as chimeras) you pretended no claim beyond 
justice, the naked due of all men Think the very idea of 
right and fit fled from the earth, or yonr breast the solitary 
receptacle of it, till yon have swelled yourself into at least 
one hemisphere, the other being the vast Arabia Stony of 
30 your friends and the world aforesaid To grow bigger every 
moment in youi own conceit, and the world to lessen , to cleify 
yourself at the expense of your species , to judge the world 
— this is the acme and supreme point of your mystery — these 
the true Pleastjebs of Sulkikess We profess no more of 
this grand secret than what ourself experimented on one 
rainy afternoon in the last week, sulking in our study. We 
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Lad proceeded to the penultimate point, at wliich. tLe 'crue 
adept seldom stops, wLeio tlie consideiation of benefit forgot 
IS about to ineige in tlie meditation of general injustice"^ 
•wlien a knock at the dour was followed by the entrance of 
tbe veiy friend, whose not seeing of us in the morning (for 
we will now confess the case our own), an accidental over- 
sight, had given rise to so much agreeable generalisation ’ 

To mortify us still more, and take down the whole flattering 
superstructure which pride had piled upon neglect, he had 

brought ^in hishan'd the identical S , in whose favour we 10 

had suspected him of the contumacy Asseverations were 
needless, where the frank manner of them both was convic- 
tive of the injurious nature of the suspicion We fancied 
that they perceived our embarrassment , but were too proud, 
or something else, to confess to the secret of it We had 
been but too lately in the condition of the noble patient m 
Argos — 

Qui se ciedebat miros audire tiagoedos, 

In vacuo Iretus sessoi plausoique theatio — 

and could have exclaimed with equal loason against the 20 
friendly hand that cured us — 

Pol, me occidistis, amici, 

Non seivA-stis, ait , cui sic extoita voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus erroi 



NOTES. 


Note —References to the Sssa^/s of Eha, First Senes, -iic gncii by tbc page 
and line of Macmillan’s edition in the English Classics Senes, Ilallward 
and Hill 


PREFACE TO THE LAST ESSAYS 
{London Magazine, January. 1823 ) 

Page 1, line 2 paid his final tribute to nature, died 

4 the thing, Ins literary work, the Essays of Eha 

7. a phantom, an imaginary person, Eha Compaie Notes on 
New-Year^s Eve, page 43, line 14, “The phantom cloud of Eha ” 

10. unlicked, incondite things, unformed, ungainly, from a 
popular notion that bears’ cubs are licked into their proper shape. 
Incondite is Latin inconditus, rude, uncouth 

11 yiHamously pranked, vilely, wretchedly dressed up, or 
adorned Cf. “most villanously cross-gartered” {Txokfth 
Mighty in. 2 80). 

12^ tfhey had not been his, etc , they would not have been 
specially characteristic of Elia, if they had not been thus anti- 
quated m style and diction 

14 a self-pleasing quaintness, a singular archaism of style m 
which the writer follows his bent Spenser, Faery Queene, iix 4. 
6, has “ self-pleasing thoughts” , but Lamb was probably think- 
ing of Bacon’s “ self-pleasing and humorous minds ” {Essay on 
Mamage and Single Life) Cf. page 172, line 18 

17. as of himself, apparently speaking of himself 

18. a former Essay Ghrisfs Hospital Five-md- Thirty Years 
Ago, in which Lamb affects to describe the experiences of his 
friend Coleridge, as if they were his own. 

23. imply, interweave, enfold, the literal sense of the Latin 
impHcare. 
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24 making himself many, etc , multiplying his own person- 
ality, as it wore, or combining the expeiiences of many others m 
his own person, through sympathy 

Page 2, line 14 would e’en out with, etc , used to blurt out 
his feelings impulsively 

15 pass for, be taken foi 

16 set him down for, -judged him to be. 

19 affected, was too fond of 

20 He sowed doubtful speeches, etc In conversation he 
scattered remarks that might be iindei stood either seiiously or 
iionically, and he gained thereby the dowiiiight hatred of the 
subjects qi Ins remarks 

23 Your long and much talkers, those long-winded and copious 
talkers, whom we all know; the colloquial use of ‘ your,’ common 
in Shakespeare 

25 an inveterate impediment, compare the essay on A U FooW 
Day, page 62, Ime 21, note 

27. petit, short m stature, a Fiench word 

34 It was hit or miss with him. He either succeeded com- 
pletely, or failed entirely 

36 kindlier, more felicitous Excellent thmgs occurred to 
him to say, but he did not bring them out in speech so well 

Page 3, line 1 impromptus, extempore witticisms 

6. literati, Latin, men of letters Hazlitt, G-odwm, Colei idge, 
Woidsworth, Southey, James White, Lloyd, and Barry Cornwall, 
were, however, among the number of his friends 

11. mtimados, intimate friends— a would-be Spanish or 
Portuguese word ; but no such woid, in this sense, appears m 
eithei language Eoger North, Examm, p 23, has Did not I 
say he was the EarFs mtimado’ ” 

12 a ragged regiment, a poverty-stricken set of fellows, like 
the followers of Sir John Falstaff, Henry IV {B ) IIT 2 152 and 
279 Milton has “ oiii ragged regiment” in the preface to his 
Eilonolda^te^ 

floating on the surface of society, his friends are compared 
to weeds floating on the smface of a stagnant pond 

15 The burrs, the prickly outer coverings of the seeds of 
plants, winch adhere to the clothes ; Lamb compares his out-at- 
eibow friends to them 

18 offences were sure to arise, an allusion to Luhe xvii 1. 
‘‘ It must needs be that offences come ” 

23 a little on this side of absteimousiiess. See Intioduction, 
page XX 
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24 tlie lEdio^n weed, tobacco Indian means West Indian or 
American Compare Lamb^s Fareioell to Tobacco, stanza 6, imes 
8 Mid 9 

25 a solvent of speech, loosener of the tongue, promoter of 
conversation 

Marry, an expletive formerly common, piopeily an oath by 
the Virgin Mary 

27 ligaments, bonds, viz , the impediment in his speech 

28 proceeded a statist, took his degiec as, was promoted to 
the dignity of a statesman Foi this use of ‘proceed,’ compare 
Oxford in the Vacation, page 14, line 27, note 

34 Discoursing with him, i e when I was discouif^ng with 
him The construction is imgiammaticai, as the paiticiple ‘ dis- 
coursing’ ought properly to be m agieement with the subject 
‘ he ’ 

Page 4, line 2 ShacMewell, a noithem suburb of London 
Lamb’s residence at this peiiod was Colebrook Cottage, Islington 
He never hied at Sliacklewell 

school of industry, a school for the training of pauper 
children 

6. carried to a foible, indulged to the extent of a moial weak- 
ness. 

8. stamp, outward appearance 

IL herded, associated. 

12 He did not conform, etc , he refused to adapt his manners 
to his advancing age, but was an unwilling victim of the progress 
of time His behaviour was too youthful foi his time of life 

15 toga virilis, the dignity of manhood never suited him. 
The to^a virilis was the gown assumed by Roman youths at the 
age of fifteen. 

17. impertinence, incongruous intrusion 

19. explicate explain. Latin, exphcare 
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BLAKESMOOR JN H SHIRE 

{London Magazine, September, 1824 ) 

Canon Ainger was the first to dissipate the widely accepted 
notion, due to a mistake of Mr Coventry Patmore, that Blakes- 
moor meant Gilston, and to demonstrate that Lamb was alluding 
to Blakesware, a dower-house of the Plumer family about five 
miles from Ware. 
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Page 5, Ime 3 admit of a "better passion tlian envy, are 
capable of exciting emotions ot admiration 

6 weave for ns illusions, etc , we imagine these old mansions 
to have been inhabited m the past by a succession of great and 
good men, an imagination iiieconciieable with the unrest %vhich 
prevails in mansions still inhabited, and with the idle follies of 
the aristociacy of the present day. 

9 it IS chance but, it is unlikely that we shall not be distracted 
from our devotional attitude ot mind by some exhibition of 
weakness or folly on the part of one of the membeis of the con- 
gregation. 

12 puts us by, deprives us of, thrusts us away fi oni 

13 disharmonising, destroying the haimoiiy of the church and 
of the leiigious service with devotional feeling 

14 the beauty of holiness {Psalms^ xxix verse 2, and xcvi 9). 

15 good Master Sexton, the care-taker of the church The 
sexton IS usually also the bell ringei and the grave-diggei The 
epithet ‘ good ’ is merely conventional. ‘ Master ’ is still used by 
1 ustics to one another as a term of respect 

16 some country church Lamb probably had in his inmd 
Widford Church near Blakesware, or the neighbouring chinch of 
Giistoii 

20 cross, unwelcome, intrusive. 

drink: in, cf, Woidsworth, Exmrsioh, i 
“ His spirit diank 
The spectacle ” 

21. till thou thyself, etc. Compare Milton’s ‘'Forget thyself 
to marble” {II Pemeroso^ 42), and his Epitaph ow Shakespeare, 
lines 13 and 14; also the similar passage in Dream Children, 
page 143, lines 31 and 32 

Page 6 , line 16 The burnt ashes of a man, etc , even the 
"three handfuls of white dust shut in an urn of brass,” which 
represent all that remains of the human body aftei cremation, 
are a more consideiable remnant, in proportion to the size of a 
man, than these few bucks aie of a great mansion Compare 
Juvenal, x 147, and JUschylus, Aqamemnon, 442, 

17 bnck-and mortar knaves, rascally bricklayers 

18 I should have felt the variets at my heart, every time they 
pulled out a panel from the wall, I should have felt such a pang 
as if the wretches were tearing my heait out of niy bieast 

21 Cowley, Abiaham Cowley, the poet, 1 61 S- 1667 Seepage 

33, line 30, note 

25. the yellowroom, rooms are often called after the prevailing 
scheme of colour in the furniture and hangings 
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26 liad magie in it, possessed a peciiliai charm in my eyes 

29 the wainscots, the wooden panelling of the walls, usually 
mSde of oak. Old Dutch, ivaeghe-schot, the board or partition 
of a coach, fiom wagen, a carnage or ^vam, and schofy a closure 
of boards, akin to English ‘ shot ’ 

30 coverlid, the coverlet, or counterpane as it is nov- called, 
an outer covering of a bed, thrown over the blankets , Old French, 
€Ovre-ht, cover-bed The child moved the counteipane asicle m 
order to look at the tapestry, and then quickly diew it up again, 
so as to hide the terrible figures from his sight 

32 stern bright visages, the faces, worked m bright colours, 
had a fixed expiession, and seemed to return "die friglite^iied stare 
of the child Compare Pope, Essay on Criticisin, in 26 , 

‘‘But Appius . 

Stares tremendous with a threatening eye, 

Like some fierce tyiant in old tapestry ” 
all Ovid on the walls, all the mythologicaLstoiies, told by 
Ovid m his Metamo'i phoses, being lepiesented in the tapestry 
more vividly than in his poetical description 

33 Action in mid sprout Actseoii represented at the veiy 
moment when his horns were beginning to giow Actdeon, the 
grandson of Cadmus, King of Thebes, was a famous hunter, who 
one day came upon Diana bathing with her nymphs The 
goddess punished him for his involuntary offence by turning him 
into a stag, and he was devoured by his own dogs. (Greek 
Mythology ) 

34 unappeasable prudery, the cruel extravagance of modesty 
shown by Diana’s revenge 

35 almost culinary coolness, etc., the insensibility, almost as 
complete as that of a cook skinning an eel, with which Apollo 
was depicted in the act of flaying Marsyas. Dan is Latin 
dominuB, lord, master For Marsyas, see Oxford in the, Vacation^ 
page 13, line 25, note 

Page 7, line 1 old Mrs Battle See the Essay, Mrs Batth^s 
Opinions on Whist 

3 a passion, an overwhelmmg emotion 

a sneaking curiosity, etc , a half-suppressed desire, infected 
with terror 

4. How Shan they build it up again? ISTo bricklayers can ever 
restore the impressiveness of that haunted loom, even if they 
rebuild it 

9 battledores, the bats covered with parchment which are 
used by children m the game of battledore and shuttlecock, also 
m the more elaborate game of Badminton, a sort of indoor lawn- 
tennia 
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1 1 liad tlie range at wiH of, was allowed to wander wherevei* 
I liked over. 

14 tlie motlier of tliouglit, does not so mucli engendei -re- 
flection as cherish a silent affection and admiiation for its 
surroundings. There is an Italian proverb, " Night is the 
motliei ot thought ” 

21 the idle waters, like “the idle lake” of Spenser, Fmiy 
Qiieme^ ii 6 10 

22 for me, as far as I was coiiceined 

23 elder devotion, the devoted love for the place which I had 
felt in childhood 

24 Lacus Incogiiitus, Latin, the unknown lake of my romantic 
fancy 

27 my Eden, my paradise, my enchanting garden 

29 my chosen prison, the garden in which I voluntarily 
confined myself 

30 cinctnre -5 circular boundary 

32 the garden-loving poet Andrew Mai veil, 16204678, 
Appleton HomBi 609, etc See the Essay, On the Old Bencherhi 
page 124, line 5, note 

34 gadding, stragglmg, luxuriant, literally wandeiaig. Of 
Milton, LycidaSf 40 

“With wild thyme and the gadding vme o’eigiown ” 

35 lace, weave your confining circles so closely. 

Page 8, line 2 silken bondage, light restiamt Of Scott’s 
hues on love in The Lay of the La^t Minstrel^ C. v., St. 13* 
“The silvei link, the silken tie ” 

6 frugal boards, etc., economical housekeeping, and all that 
simplicity and absence of ostentation which we associate with 
the word ‘home ’ 

9 without impeachment to, while disclaiming any desire to 
find fault with the most precious teaching of poverty ‘ Tender’ 
IS here used m the Shakespearean sense of ‘deal, precious ’ 

10. to have taken, if but a peep, etc. , to have seen something, 
however little, of the very different surroundings of wealthy 
families. 

13 To have the feelings, etc One may have the consciousness 
of being a gentleman, without having been born a gentleman. 

14 The pnde of ancestry, etc A plebeian may enjoy the 
feeling of pride in an ancient family not his own, without the 
drawbacks Whereas an aristocrat lies under an ohligation to 
an exacting Ime of ancestors— that obligation, imposing severe 
jrestramts on conduct and bearing, winch the old French nobility 
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27 fled posterity, the lemoval of then descendants to Gilsion 

28 Beauty See Imperfect 8 ym 2 Mthieb, x>age 83, line 35, note, 

<80. H shire, Heitfordsline 

watchet hue, light blue Of, Clui^fs Hof^pUal, page 27, 
iine^ 7, note; Webstei, Noithwayd Ho, m 2, has “watchet 
eyes ’’ The word is x^iol^ably dciived fiom Fieuch vaunt, a bil- 
berry 

31 My Alice. LamVs eaily love, the Heitfoulshiie maulen, 
Ann Simmons. See note on Dreani Children, page 145, line 2d 
Mildred Elia, I take it, i e Mildied Lamb, I imagine 

34 twelve Caesars Cf Dreani (7//i/<i>cn,^page 143, line 30, 
and note 

Page 10, line 6, self-forgetful, frail, eiiing 

common, the once august clian of the magistiate has since 
been so profaned by vulgar use that 

8 whose else*? Who else had a bettei light to claim them 
tnan I ’ 

11 now of palest lead, etc , the once gilded Sower-pots have 
had their colour washed out by exposure to the weather, and are 
reduced to the bare lead, except for a few blight specks For 
the epithet ‘ pale ’ compare Merchant of Vemce, iii 2 106. 

12 hespake, indicated 

13 verdant quarters, grass lawns 

14 in old formality, thy firry wildernesses, planted m regular 
order after the ancient fashion, thy wild groves of fir A copse 
or wood, in which the natural growth of the ti ees is not inter- 
fered with, is called a wilderness 

17. wist, knew, A S wzbte, preterite of witan, to know 

hut child of Athens, etc , but I paid as much reverence to 
that mysterious fragment of a statue, as any Athenian oi Roman 
child did to the woodland deities 

20 Was It for this, etc Was it foi the sin of idolatry that 1 
have been punished by the desti notion of Blakesmooi ’ For the 
biblical expression ‘‘pleasant places,” see The Old Benchers of 
the Innei Temple, page 122, line 11, note 

24. die all Horace’s “ Hon omms moriar ” {Odes, in 30 6), I 
shall not wholly die ’ 

so of their extinguished habitations, etc. Lamb suggests 
that as Christians believe in the immoitality of the soul, so they 
may perhaps dream of a le-creation in a future Me of then be- 
loved earthly haunts 
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POOR RELATIONS 
[London Mctcja^ine^ May, 1823 ) 

Page 10, ime 27 impertment correspondency, unwelcome 
connexion 

28 haunting conscience, as troublesome as a conscience that 
perpetually leminds you of your faults 

) lengthening, etc , unlike oidmaiy shadows that contract 
to' their smallest dimensions at midday, the pooi relation hc- 
coimes more piessmg in his attentions when we are at the 
^‘peridian of oiii gloiy ” 

i29 an unwelcome remembrancer, Otway, Venice Preserved^ i 
L has My cinsed remembrancer ” 

31. dram on your purse, perpetual source of expense 

dun, etc , a creditor, who makes demands foi a sacrifice of 
piide, not of money 

Page 11, line 2 a stain m your blood, etc , a taint upon the 
honour of your family, a dishonour to youi heraldic shield — a 
disgrace like that of illegitimacy oi ‘^maiiiage beneath him” m 
the case of an ancestor For ‘’scutcheon’ see above, page 8, 
hne 28. 

3. a death’s head at your banquet, a ‘ memento moii,’ or re- 
jminder of death , an allusion to the custom of the ancient 
lEgyptians, who mtioduced a skeleton at their banquets, to 
ymq’ the guests that they were mortal Of Hem y IV (A.) 

1 ° ^ocles’ pot, reminder of humble origin Agathocles, a 

'cu>^o^ general, son of a potter, rose to be despot of Syracuse 
1 tilled^ 289 of poison administeied by his giandson. 

V Mordecai in your gate, one who does you no reverence , 
as Mordecai, alone of the king’s servants, refused to bow to 
Hainan See Esther, iii, verses 1 to 4 

a Lazarus a beggar The allusion is to the 

T.ifi'able of thejii!^*! Is l^and the beggar See Luke, xvi. 20 

5 a liolPerannua* path See note on The South-Sea House, 
page 10, line i.^g 

a frog m chamber Cf . Psalm, cv 30 

6 a fly in your^ointment Cf Mrs Battlds Opinion on Whuit, 
page 48, line 12, “ One of these flies will spoil a whole pot ” , 
from Ecclesiastes, x 1, “Lead flies cause the ointment of the 
apothecary to send forth a stinking savour ” 

a mote m your eye, etc , a particle of dust that blinds you , 
an allusion to Matthew, vii. 3 See also Psalm, xxv 2. 

7. the one thmg not needful An allusion to Lule, x. 42 
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8 the hail m harvest, an unseasonable visitation Vf Pro- 
verbs, XXVI 1, and XXV 13, As the cold of snow m the time of 
harvest ” 

the ounce of sour m a pound of sweet, a pioverbial e\pics 
sion, like Lucretius’s ‘^amaii aliquid, ’ a diop of bitterness (t\ 
1127 ) Contrast Spensei, Faery Qiteene, ‘*An ounce of sweet 
IS worth a pound of some ” Fuller has ounce of cheei 
fulness IS worth a pound of sadness to serve God with ” 

11 between familiarity and respect, a knock of a half-hearted 
kind, neither quite foimal and respectful, noi quite hearty and 
familiar 

19 open days, days when there are no visitors 
22 declareth against, refuses the offei of 
25 sticketh by the poi1>, etc , as a lule he drinks only port, 
but will take the last glass m a decantei of claret if Of 

“ B-emamder biscuit” (As Tou Like Ify ii 7 39}, and “Bemain- 
der Viands ” II 2 70) 

SO a tide-waiter, a custom-house officer who presides over the 
landing of goods, in order to seem e the payment of duties 
36 taketh on him more state, assumes moi e dignity. 

Page 12) line 2 ’tis odds that, the chances are that 
6 proffereth to go for, offers to fetch 

17 He dare say Strict grammar would require ‘ daies’ ; but 
Lamb wishes to convey the effect of reporting the poor i elation’s 
words “I dare say,” etc 

19 had your arms done on vellum, had your armorial bean<rg 
emblazoned on parchment The query implies that the gran^f 
arms by the Herald’s College is recent, and consequently that 
gentility of the family is not of ancient origin 
28 pass him off, account for his presence by some tolerf* 
specious pretence 

31. a Character, an oddity, an eccen pm son ^ 

34 dresses below herself, wear dresSvBMe§it^xpensive Oq 
and material than she can afford T’/ie OW 

the truth must out, etc , the truth ni proclaimed 

without prevarication See note on The Old dQdtheFFew School- 
mohte^s, page 72, line 18 
36. L — — s, Lambs 

Pag© 13) Lne 5 sensible to We should, now say ‘ sensible 
of,’ z.c. aware of 

5 alictuando sufflaminandus erat ‘^Occasionally he had to 
have the drag put on,” i e, to be checked in speaking ; a saying 
of the Emperor Augustus about the rhetorician Aterius Ben 
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26. St Sebastiaiij &ee note on IIosp 2 tal) page 34, luie 7 

The town, m Northern Spam, was besieged by Wellington and 
tl-fe allied aimy, and stormed by GenoiarGraliam, August, 1813 
Page 16, hiie 1 sad yet comely Cf “ clad in comely sail 
attire” (Spensei, Fae'^y Queene^ i 10 7) 

4 my cue, the part allotted to me, a theatiicdl metaphor 
The ‘ cue ’ properly signifies the last few words in a speech made 
by an actor on the stage, which serve as a signal for another 
actor to speak or to appeal on the stage Erom the French quciie^ 
0 F Latin cauda^ a tail 

9 make out, discovei 

10 a world, an age, a veiy long time — a colloquial usage 

11 the Mint, the national manufactoiy of coinage in the Tower 
of London The word is A S mynetf money fiom (Juno) 
Moneta, in whose temple at Home money was coined 

13 awful ideas, etc I connected the teiiible associations of 
the Towel, derived from English histoiy, with him 
30. young Grotiuses, boyish authorities on the law of nations 
(as applied to war) Hugo Grotius, 1583*1645, was a Butch 
statesman and author His treatise, De Jure Belli et Pacts^ on 
International Law, has always been one of the great authorities 
on the subject 

Mountaineer, ? e resident on Lmcoln Hill. 

36 brought out, “ to bung out” is the transitive form of to 
come out” , “to cause a man to throw off his reserve ” Both 
expressions are colloquial 

bad blood bred, ill-feeling engendered 
Page 17, Ime 4 some adroit by- commendation, some praise of 
the old cathedral, indii ectly and tactfully introduced Adroit is 
dexterous, deft, clever , French d dro%t^ Latm ad 4- direeius^ 
straight, right 

11 the Tiand See page 16, line 6 

16 press civility out of season, carry hospitality too far. 
Out of season ” is ‘ inopportunely.’ 

23 superannuated Almost equivalent to “ in your dotage ” 

, 24 digesting of, putting up with, enduring 

29 a comfortable independence, a salaried post, which enabled 
him to live comfortably without assistance from others 
31 escritoire, Fiench Low Latm scriptorium^ a writing-desk 
with drawers and pigeon-holes 
32. bury him, pay for his funeral expenses 
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STAGE ILLUSION 
[London Magazine, August, 1825 ) 

Page 18, line 1 the scenical illusion, that deception of the 
senses by which scenes enacted upon the stage appeal leal to us 

16 without absolutely appealing, etc Compare the passage 
in the Essay on Artijicicd Gomedy, page 203, lino 23, etc 

19 nicety, delicacy, precision of touch 

24 done to the life, portrayed in a life-like mannei The 
phrase occurs m Massinger’s Koman Actor, i 3 91 

25 Jack Bannister (1760-1836) Of On 3<^me of the Old Actoi s, 
pages 195 and 197 

29. sub-insinuation, a suggestion coveitly conveyed. 

30 the shaking fit, the fit of tiembhng produced by tenor 

33 “that man was frightened” Paituclge’s criticism of the 
acting of Garrick m Hamlet i Fielding, Tom Jozies, xvi , ch 5 
“If that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I 
never saw any man frightened m my life.” 

Page 19, line 8 to palm, to substitute by sleight of hand, as 
a coujuroi does In this sense “ to palm ofi” is moie usual 

11 self- desertion, loss of self-possession. 

12 concomitants, accompaniments, characteristic traits 

15. sub-reference, covert allusion 

16 disarms the character, etc , makes the miser appear less 
hateful by enlisting our sympathy for his fears and apprehensions 

19 By this subtle vent, etc Theie are here two metaphors 
The hateful qualities of the miser are compared (1) to a poisonous 
gas allowed to escape by a cunningly devised outlet , (2) to a 
snake coiling itself up The latter metaphor indicates the utter 
selfishness with which the misei wraps himself up in his own 
concerns and wilfully alienates all human sympathy by his “ self- 
closeness,” self-absorption 

26 counterfeited upon a stage, etc. Lamb argues that 
w^hereas m real life the ill-humoui and irritability of old men 
affect us painfully, the same weaknesses, when imitated on the 
stage, amuse us, partly because we know them to be mere imita- 
tions, and not solely because of their laughable side 

31. under the life, or beside it, lepresented with less intensity 
than in real life, or as independent collateral cieatious, not 
exact copies of life 

32 Gatty Henry Gatty, English comic actor, 1774 1844 

Page 20, line 1. Mr Emery John Emery, English comic 
actor, 1777-1822. 
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2 t|Old excellently, was highly elective 

his Tylce, his lepresentation of the part of Tyke, a character 
in Thomas Morton’s School oj Rcjoim (1817) 

6 h^rsh and dissonant effect, an echo of Milton, Samson A gon 
^ste3,m2 “A tune 


Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ” 

7 Personse dramatis, characters of the play (Latin). 

9 a third estate, an alien element ^ Estate ’ is here employed 
as in the exprespon “The estates of the realm,” the classes or 
ordeis of a comnmnity 
dry, unsympatjietic 

16 tittle, smallest particular; Latin, Utulus, insciiption, 
notice, title, toksn — also used for small maiks m writing, such 
as a dash, dot, o c stroke 


17 tears refuse to flow Cf Dryden, AlcMide'i Feasts 74 

18 latitude, allowance, indulgence 

21. naturalised behind the scenes, made to feel ‘at home,* to 
be on a friendly and familiar footing with the actors 
25 Macbeth, Act ii sc 1 

27 sees something, sees a ghost, or some supernatural object 
29 an impertinent The adjective is here used substantively 
for ‘ a coxcomb ’ 


30 Osnc, the foppish couitiei m HamUt. 

Page 21, line 1 destroy the balance of, derange, upset 

7 set, determined 

12 an antagonist comicality, a contrasted ludicrousness We 
laugh at the selfishness and conceit of the idler, whom we despise , 
but we can also laugh at the vexation of the hard working man, 
whom we respect — provided that his vexation is not made io 
appear too seiious. 

17. unworthy, innocent, not deserving it 

19 Free and Easy A musical farce by S. T Arnold, per- 
formed at the English opera, Sept 1'816 On this occasion 
Bartley played ‘ Mr Courtly,’ and Wiench ‘Sii John Freeman,’ 
his interrupter 

27 on both sides of the curtain, actois and audience. 


TO THE SHADE OF ELLISTON 
{Wnghshman’s Maga'^.inc, August, 1831 ) 

Robert William Elliston, 1774-1831, had been a leading actor 
of the day, and lessee of Drury Lane Theatre from 1819 to 1826 
This Essay appeared m the month succeeding his death 
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Page 21, line 28 An apostiophe to the lately deceahed 
Elliston 

^29 genial, cheerful, enlivening, or, peihaps, suited to thy 
nature, congenial 

31 sowing thy wild oats “To sow one’s wild oats” is a 
common expression for indulgence m youthful dissipation Hero 
there is a play on the words, the allusion being to O’Keefe’s 
comedy Wild Oats (1798), m which Elliston acted the part of 
Hover, the hero of the play 

the harvest time, etc You had not yet reaped the lesult, 
% e settled down to sober married life It is a common notion 
that indulgence in youthful follies best ^aves the way lor 
sobriety m after life Compare Tennyson, In Memoi idm 

“ How many a father have I seen, 

A sobei man, among his boys, 

Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 

That weais his manhood hale and green ” 

32 u|)on casual sands of Avernus Wherevel' you chance to 
find yourself on the shores of the lower woild Aveinus was a 
lake in Campania, Italy, often used by poets as a synonym for 
hell 

Page 22, Ime i enacting Rover, wandering See note above 
on page 21, line 31 

2 by wandermg Elysian streams, along the hanks of meander- 
ing streams of Elysium Elysium m classical mythology was 
the region set apart for the souls of the pious in the world below 

3 This mortal frame, the human body The expression occurs 
m Pope’s hymn, The Dy%ng Christian to His Soul, and in Cole- 
ridge’s poem Love 

play thy brief antics, live thy brief life as a comedian. 

4. as the vain Hatomst, etc , as the idle dreamer that follows 
the teaching of Plato depreciates the body as a mei e prison of 
the soul, which is bound by the chains of the five senses 

6, durance vile, imprisonment, as m a “lock-up,” in which 
disorderly characters were detained for the night by the police 
The phi ase occurs in Burns’s Epistle from Esopus to Mana, “ In 
durance vile here must I wake and weep”; also m Burke’s 
Thoughts on the Present Lisccyntents. 

8 gyves, shackles, fetters , a Celtic word. Of Welsli gefyn, 
a fetter Elliston led a Me of pleasure, and had no desire to be 
freed from the dominion of the senses 

had notice to <l.uit. Death is the landlord who sends notice 
to men to quit the body, of which they are only tenants for Me 
‘ Hadst ’ would be grammatically correct 
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9 tMs Sesliy tenemeEt, the body. Of Dry den, Ahsalom and 
AchitopheU Dait I , line 156 

‘‘ A fiery soul, which, ^\oiking out its way, 

Fretted the pygmy body to decay, 

And o’er-infoimed the tenement of clay.” 

Pleasure-House. Cf Coleridge’s Kuhla Khan, 2 , Tenny- 
son, Palace of Art, 1 

Palace of Dainty Devices, from the title of the collection of 
poems, The Paradise of Dainty Device'^, ^vhich appeared first in 
1576 Theie was a reprint, with introduction and notes, m 1810 

11 thy Louvre The Louvre was the old palace of the French 
kings m Pans It is now a picture galleiy 

Whffce-HaU, the palace of the English kings at Westminster 
from the time of Henry VIII 

13 thy aenal house warming, thy first enteitainraent as a 
spirit The first dinner or other entertainment, given m a newly 
occupied house is called ^‘a house-warming ” 

M Tartarus, \n classical mythology the place of torment for 
the spirits of bad men 

the Blessed Shades, the gioves of Elysium, the ‘^amcsna 
vireta Fortunatorum neraoium,” “pleasant greensward of the 
Happy groves,” Vergil, ASn, vi. 638, as opposed to the “gloomy 
shades ” of Tartarus, jEh v 734 Lamb says he cannot appro- 
priately consign him either to hell oi to heaven 

16 the schoolmen, mediseval divines. See note on The Two 
Paces of Men, page 38, line 18 

17 a receptacle apart, etc., the Limbus Patrum and the 
Limbus Infantium, places set apart for the good men who lived 
before the birth of Jesus Christ, and for the souls of unbaptised 
infants 

uuchnsom, imchristened, unbaptised Properly, chnsom 
was the w’hite robe, anointed with chnsm or consecrated oil;, 
thrown over a child at baptism Cf IJenry F ii 3 12 

18 that storehouse of all vanities, the Limbus Fatuoium or 
Fools’ Paradise Latin Umhus is a bolder or fiinge, and Lmiho 
is the border-land between Paradise and Purgatory, 

21 Up hither, etc These lines are a burlesque of Mdton’s 
description of the “Limbo large and broad, since called The 
Paradise of Fools,” Paradise Lost, iir 445-458 

25 Abortive, monstrous or unhindly mix’d Plays that were 
crude, preposterous, or unnaturally composed 

26 Damn’d, properly, condemned to eternal punishment, but 
also applied to plays rejected by the audience at a theatre 
Here Lamb plays upon the two senses of the word, 

N 
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27. trumpery, lubbish French ttompent, deceit, fiand, from 
Uomper, to deceive 

28 the neighbouring moon, Patadibe Lost^ iii 459 and 726 
The moon was sometimes consideied as the tieasiire-iiouvse of ail 
things transitoiy and vam, as m Auosto, Orlando Furio^o win , 
and Fope, Pape of the Loci, v 153, etc 

29 thy Eegent Planet, an a&tiological cxpiessioii, “ the planet 
that s^ays thy foi tunes ” The moon is suggested as Elhston’s 
“Regent Planet,” partly on account of Ins habits of life, iiis 
energies being chiefly employed in the night time, and paitly on 
account of his defects of chaiactei Dante speaks of the moon 
as assigned to those whose vows “weie in some part neglected 
and made void ” 

may’st thou not still, etc You may still be continuing 
youi eccentricities as a theatrical manager m the spiiit world, 
but always in a position of dignity and authority A lessee is 
the tenant of a theatre foi a certain number of years 
32 Green Rooms, the retiiing rooms for actois and actresses 
at a theatre 

the Muse beholds thee, etc Literary fancy can still see 
you exercising authority after your death 

34 Figurantes, a French word ballet girls, female dancers 
circle thee m, etc , smioiind thee, dance round thee in a 
circle, as the fairies danced round Falstaff, chan ting their song, 
“Fie on sinful phantasy” {shame on lustful thoughts) See 
Merry W%ves of Windsor , y b 97 
36 capnccios Italian, freaks, caprices 

this globe of earth, Milton, Paradise Pegained, i 364 
Page 23, hue l. thy new name The idea is that men are 
given new names in a future state of existence Of Pevelation, 
II 17 and ill 12 Similarly the rebellious archangel has his 
name changed. 

* ‘ Satan ; so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more m heaven ” — Paradise Lost, v 658 
Cf Young, Night Thoughts, vi 1 “ She (for I know not her 

new name m heaven) ” 

3. It irks me, it annoys me, is repugnant to me The word is 
of Scandinavian origin Cf. Swedish yrla, to urge, enforce, 
press; akin to Latm urgeo and Greek etpyur*, Sanskrit vnp to 
press out 

regalities, badges of royalty, i e outwaid signs of his 
dignity as manager. 

4 ferry over, be conveyed across the river Styx in Charon's 
shaky old ferry-boat, as newly-arrived ghosts in Hades were 
conveyed. Cf. Vergil, JSneid, vi 298, etc , and 414 
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4 a poor forked skade, a two-legged ghost, an ‘allusion to 
K^i) Leai , in 4 112 hlan is no moie but such u baie foiked 
animal as thou ait ” 

5 the old boatman, Charon 

the weedy wharf Ct Veigil, JSn vi 416 

‘ ‘ Informi Inno glaucaque exponit in ulva ” 

He lands them in the unsightly slime and grey-green sedge ” 

See also Hamlet^ i 5 32 ‘‘The fat’W'eed that loots itself m 
ease on Lethe Waif ” 

6 raucid, raucous, hoarse 

“ Sculls, sculls,” % € “ Will you he sculled across ’ ” Ellis- 
ton refusefl to be conveyed in any less dignified way than by 
rowing 

10 Pluto’s kingdom, the world below Pluto was king of 
Hades 

11 call-hoy, a boy who calls the actors in a theatre 

12 contermmant, of tlie same limits, ending at tlie same time, 

13. taking your passage, etc You may be a fellow-passenger 
in Charon’s tei ry, side by side, with some theatrical menial— so 
humiliatingly does Death level all social distinctions 

16. But mercy, etc But, Heaven defend us ’ What a teirible 
amount of transfoi mation you will have to undergo, of how many 
theatiical robes and private weaknesses must you divest yourself 

17. denudations, di&robmgs, stripping bare 

18 the surly Ferryman, Charon. Of “that grim fen yman.” 
Richm d in I 4 46 

19. battered lighter, his “ crazy ferry,” line 14 A lighter is 
a barge used in loading and unloadmg vessels 

20 truncheon, “the marshal’s truncheon,” the mihtaiy stafi 
of command Old French tronchon, the shaft of a broken spear 

21 property man, provider of stage requisites 

22 enough to sink a navy From Henry VIIL in 2 383 
“ A load would sink a navy ” 

23. ermine The state robe of a judge is lined with the white 
fui of the ermine, an animal of the weasel kind. 

a la Foppmgton, of the fashion affected by Foppmgton 
Lord Foppmgton is a famous dandy in Vanbrugh’s comedy, The 
Relapse. 

24 must overboard, must be throve n out of the boat 

25 that Ancient Manner Like Coleridge’s Ancient Manner, 
old Charon is peremptory and insists on having his own way at 
once. 
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25 tlie tiresome monodrame, etc A monodiame is a play 
acted by a single peison The allusion is to Orpheus, the poet- 
minstrel of Thrace, who descended into H«ade& to lecover iiis 
Bride Eiirydice, and prevailed upon Pluto to restoie her on 
certain conditions Of Milton, UAlhcpo, 1-15, etc The stoiy 
IS told by Vergil, Gto'njic iv 454-528 

28 just boat weight, exactly the right weight for the boat 
Just’ IS, piobably, heie an adjective, exact, precise, as often 
in Shakespeare 

pura et puta amma Latin a pure and cleansed soul, a 
spirit out and-oiit 

31 keysars, Kaiseis, emperors “ King^ and keysars ” occius 
m Spenser, Faery Queene^ ii 7. 5 

33 the murky rogue pushes off, Charon’s boat leaves the 
shore 

34 thrice pleasant, most humorous See note on The Two 
Races of Men, page 39, line 27 

35 extravaganza ‘‘farcical performances ” See note, page 86, 
line 32 

Page 24j hue 1 Ehadamanthus. In classical mythology one 
of the three judges of the dead Vergil, JEn vi 566, makes him 
the judge of the worst evil-doers and uiiconfessed crimes, not of 
“the lighter causes”; so also Claudian, in Rujimia, ii 477, 
describes him as the “stein brother” of Minos, who metes out 
lashes to the guilty who refuse to confess 

“ Quos nolle fateri 

Viderit, ad rigidi transmittit verbera fratris ” 

Lamb may have had in mmd Chapman’s lines m his Alphomus, 
II 2. 

“ Yet hope to send most actors m this pageant 
To revel it with Rhadamant in Hell,” 

- — though ‘ actors ’ here does not mean ‘ players ’ 

2 Ms two brethren, ^acus and Minos, who were also sons of 
Zeus ( J upiter) 

calendars, lists of criminal cases 

3, parti-coloured existence, motley life with an illusion to the 
“motley,” the dress of the professional fool or jester 

4 making account of, etc , reckoning the few weaknesses 
which may have cast a shadow upon your real, or private, 
life . , 

6. scarcely less a vapour, almost as frivolous as your idlest 
freaks upon the stage 

8 repercussions, reverberations, reflections. 
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9 secondary or mock life, the subsidiary or artificial existence 
of an actor, who personates various characters on the stage 

10 with rods lighter than, etc , with a chastisement less severe 
than that of the Furies, whose whips like the ban of Medusa, the 
Gorgon, are composed of snakes ‘The rod’ is fiequently used 
in Scriptural language for divine chastisement For Medusa, 
see note on Witches and other Night Fear’>^ page 94, line 8 

11 to whip the offending Adam out of thee, to purge thee of 
the taint of original sm — inherited from our first parents Adam 
and Eve So, in the language of Scripture, “the old Adam” is 
man’s unregenerate natuie, before it is sanctified by the grace of 
God Of 

“ Consideration like an angel came, 

And \/htpped the offending Adam out of him ” 

— Henry F i 1 28 

13. the 0 P side The side opposite the prompter, whose side 
was called the P^S — ^prompter’s side 

15. Proserpine, wife of Pluto and queen of Hades. 

16 Plaudito, et valeto Latin, applaud me and farewell The 
sentence is an adaptation of the words used to close a Eoinan 
play, ‘Plaudite,’ or “Vos Plaudite,” clap your hands Cf. 
Horace, A P. 155 


ELLISTONIANA 

[Englishman's Magazine^ August, 1831.) 

Page 24, Ime 19 a little on this side of, falling a little short 
of, not quite amounting to 

21 Spa See note on Neio Year\s Eve, page 47, line 30 

22 whom nothing misbecame, who played all parts with equal 
grace Compare Johnson’s Epitaph on Goldsmith^ “touched 
nothmg that he did not adorn ” 

to auspicate the filial concern, etc , to inaugurate his 
son’s business favourably and give it a brilliant start Auspicate 
IS Latin auspicari, to take the omens by the auspicium or 
inspection of birds 

31 fairly hanging on his lips, listening to him with the most 
eager attention 

Page 25, Ime 1 sentence, pronouncement, verdict 

3 Lovelace Richard Lovelace, the Cavalier poet, 1618-1658 
He fell into great po^eity m his laltei days and died “m \ery 
mean lodgings in Gunpowdei Alley, near Shoe Lane,” says Wood 
in his ‘ Atheiife ’ Neither Aubrey, nor Wood, makes any mention 
of his being i educed to sell gloves 
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7. no after repentance Cf Milton,- Somiet xi 6 
10 Ins blended private and professional habits, his mingling 
oi the manners of private life with those of the actor 

13 broTigiit the stage boards into streets, imported the ans 
and mannerisms of the stage into out-of-door life 

16 natural, easy creature Cf “ On the stage he was natuial, 
simple, affecting ” Goldsmith, Retaliation ^ 101 
27. the poorest hovel Cf Cowley’s lines m his poem J'ynan 
dye why do you wear ^ . 

“ For ’tis not buildings make a court, 

Or pomp, but ’tis the king’s resort ” 

28 ipso facto Latin, by the very fact 
33 trod the boards, etc , w'alked the stage, i e was theatrical 
m his demeanour, even on the Jbardejs.t; street pavements , and if 
the subject of discourse happened to be one to stii the emotions, 
he assumed the air of a tiagic actor almost involuntarily 
36 Apelles, the celebrated Greek painter of the age of Alex- 
ander the Great He was indefatigable m his devotion to his 
art 

Page 26, line 1 G B , George Dyer See note on Oxford m 
the Vacation^ page 16, line 11, and Lamb’s account of his im- 
worldiiness and absent-mmdedness, pages 16-20 
2. lukewarm, half-hearted, not thoroughly in earnest The 
word ‘ luke ’ itself means tepid. M. E leuhe, an extension of the 
earlier form lew It is akin to A.S hleo, shelter, and to English 
lee 

6 a spirit of lead, a spirit of dullness or depression. 

9. expanding your heart, enlarging your sympathies 

16 of a piece, consistent 

17 Kanger, a hare-brained gallant in Hoadly’s comedy, The 
StLspicious Husband (1747). 

the , general bosom, the hearts of all Londoners ; the 
expression comes from Shakespeare’s Lover^s Complaint^ 127 * 

“ He did in the general bosom leign 
Of young and old ” 

23 give ourselves airs of aversion for, affect to dislike 
25 divesting himself of the impersonation, throwing off, in 
piivate life, the demeanour of the character which he was acting 
on the stage 

27. avoided to reflect, an unusual construction for ‘avoided 
reflecting ’ Even if he had reframed from carefully reproducing 
to us m private society the sprightly liveliness, the impertinence, 
and the graceless artifices of his model, viz. Ranger A sc^pe: 
goat is one who is made to bear the burden of others’ sms, from 
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tlie J ewish ceremoaiy of sending out a goat, symbolically burdened 
with the sms of the people, into the wilderness Cf LmticuSj 
XVI 10. 

33. adventitious trappings, accidental additions m the shape 
of theatrical costumes and mannerisms 

34 sit not at all inconsistently, agree well enough with his 
real charactei. 

Page 27, lii'^e 1 Cibber was bis own Foppington, Cibber really 
was the character which he represented, a Lord Foppington, ue 
a conceited fop, etc Colley Cibber (1671-1757) was an actor, a 
dramatist, a poet-kuieate, and had a good deal of solid sense, 
and eveiTwit, under his superficial afiectations For Foppington 
see above, page 23, line 23 

3 conceit, conception, opmion Quoted from Ben Jonson’s 
Discoveries^ somewhat inaccurately 

6 proper, peculiar, personal 

11 my Lora* Verulam, Francis Bacon, the great philosopher 
and statesman (1561-1626), was made Lord High Chancellor and 
Loid Verulam m 1618, and Viscount St Albans m 1620 

16 St. Dunstan’s Cburcb, in Fleet Street The church was 
erected m memory of Bunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
959-988 Here the great Lord Strafford was baptized, and in the 
last century it was famous for the lectures of William Romaine 
The present church was elected on the site of the old one in 
1831. 

17. its punctual giants, the figures of two savages armed with 
clubs, which struck the hours Cf. Cowper, TaUe-tall, 527 . 

Club m hand, 

Like the two figures of St Bunstan ’s stand,” etc 
The “ punctual giants ” now repose at St Bunstan’s Lodge, 
Kegent’s Park 

18 dust and a shadow, a mere memoiy of what has passed 
away The phrase is a translation of Hoiace^s ‘Pulv is et umbra,’ 
“dust and a shade” (the material and spiritual remains), 
Odes, IV 8 16, the ^^cttSoov re Kal cdav “ashes and 

a bootless shade,” of Sophocles, Electra, 1159. 

21 following up the blow, taking further advantage of the 
impression piodiieed 

24 mutely stalked away, as the ghost of Bido left ^neas, 
Vergil, A VI 469-473, and that of Ajax “answered nought, 
But stalked away behind the othei spirits,” etc Homer, 
Odyssey, xi 563 

to chew upon his new-blown dignities, to meditate on his 
new honours Cf Jtdius Ccs^ar, i 2 171, “Chew upon this.” 
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26 muse liis praise, leflect upon bis renown. The phiase 
comes from Tiiomsoii’s Hymn, line 118 

“ Come then, expressive Silence, muse His praise ” 

28 Powers of Eq^uammity, Gods that teach patience Lamb 
may have had m mind Butler’s line m Hudihras, i 3 1020 

“Perturbations that possess the mind oi ..Equanimities.” 

29 the consular exile, Cams Marius, who had been six times 
consul 

30 a more illustrious exile, Napoleon Buonaparte 

31 constahleship of Elba, the empty honour of the constable- 
ship of the island of Elba was conferred upoi* Napoleon in 1814, 
after his resignation of the throne of Prance He was m reality 
a State piisonei there, as afteiwaids at St Helena 

an image of Imperial France, Napoleon escaped from Elba, 
February, 1815, and soon afterwaids resumed his position as 
Emperoi 

33 thal; sceptre, the lule of Diury Lane TluSatre had been 
taken away from him 

36 his Elba, the degradation from the manageiship of Bniry 
Lane to that of the small Olympic Theatre was a downfall like 
Napoleon’s at Elba 

Page 28, hue 3 sinking the sense, etc., putting out of sight 
his feeling of the loss of prosperity and position, and drowning it 
m the nobler emotion that resented the slight upon his loftier 
claims as a man of intellect. 

6 exordium Latin . piopeily the opening passage of a speech, 
hence, generally, commencement, prelude. 

11. Mercutio, the gay and witty young nobleman, the friend 
and kinsman of Romeo. Elliston complains of being degraded 
from the chief tragic part to one of secondary importance, and of 
a comic rather than tragic cast 

staying responses, waiting for any answer, 

13 nch, humorous, entertaining 

Sir A, C , Sir Anthony Cailisle Cf Imperfect Sympebthies, 
page 88, line 26, note 

14. mends a lame narrative, impiovcs upon an ineffective 
story 

17 green See above on page 25, hne 5. 

18. Imperial Drury Lane was the chief London theatre, 

19. Olympic HiU, the exalted position of the Olympic Theatre, 
the allusion being to Mount Olympus, on the borders of 
Macedonia and Thessaly, which the Gieeks made the abode of 
their gods Lamb uses ‘ Olympic ’ incorrectly for ‘ Olympian ’ 
for the sake of the allusion to the theatre. 
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19 his ‘‘highest heaTen,” the most exalted position winch he 
could now command Compare the passage in Milloii’s Paradthe. 
Lhstf I 5M 518, m which ho speaks of the gods of Greece 


“ These fiist in Crete 
And Ida knowm, thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus lul’d the middle air 
Their highest Heav’n ” 

“ Jove m his chair ” In the green room of the Olympic he 
was as imperious as Jupiter on his throne The woids occui m 
the first line of the Mvdas of Kane O’Haia (1722-1782), Irish 

dramatist ,, -r , , 

“dove in ms chair, 

With his nods 
Men and gods 
Keeps m awe ” 


22 one of those little tawdry things, etc The phrases that 

follow are contemptuous descriptions of a second-rate actress w^ho 
fills insignificant parts Eor ‘ tawdry’ see Distant Oorrehpondmtbi 
page 150, line 8, note ^ 

flirt at the tails of choruses,, behave giddily, play the 
coquette at the back of a choius on the stage 

23 a probationer for the town, etc., a novice, both as an 
actress and as a courtesan 


24 pertest little drab, sauciest little minx Drab is A S 
drabhe, dregs, rest 

a dirty fringe and appendage, etc , a dirty adjunct of the 
foot-lights, ^ e disreputable stage supernumeiary. 

30 censorial, befitting a censoi, or inspector of morals 

31 a Vestns, a celebrity like Yestris Lucia Elizabeth Bai to- 
lozzi (1797-1856) married first the Italian dancer, Vestns, and 
afterwards Charles Matthews She was a celebrated comic actress, 

that beautiful rebel is probably an allusion to the pari of 
Diana Vernon, an ardent Jacobite, which she played at Dairy 
Lane in 1824 

Page 29, Ime 1 the subjoinder of young Confidence, the retort 
of the impudent young hussy. 

4 a lesson never to have been lost, a censuie which would 
nevei have been foi gotten by any less impudent creatine 

7 k fortiori Latm from the stronger instance to the weaker 
the son of Peleus, the Gieek hero Achilles Lycaon, son of 
Piiam, King of Tioy, was slain by Achillcis The allusion is to 
Homei, Ihad, xxi 97 114 

9 “I too am mortal ” Cf Ilmd, xxi 108, etc 

‘ ‘ Seest not how goodly, fair, and stout I be ? 

0 noble sire and goddess mother born, 

Yet on me, too, shall death and cniel fate 
Descend,” etc. 
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11 missed pf Its application, etc , failed to be applied properly, 
owing to its being unsuitable to the limited intelhgenco of those 
who received it, viz Lycaou in the one case, and the actiess 
m the other 

13 an Opera pit, a fine laige pit, suitable for the well-to-do 
people who go to the opera 

15 last retreat, and recess A combination of last 

retreat ” (Swift, Dean Smedley's Petition), and “the temple’s last 
recess” (Pope, Dunciad, 3) 

18 One proud day to me, etc , one day that was n»adc memor- 
able to me by his sharing our simple dinner 

Id superadded a preliminary liaddocls: In honour of the guest 
a dish of fish had been added, to precede the joint 

21 not nnrefreshed, etc , cheered by draughts of beei and 
spiiits Wme was too costly for their table. 

22 the humility of the fare, the homely chaiacter of the 
food 

28. esculents, eatables The Latin adjective esculejifns, edible, 
is formed from esca, food, fiom the root of edo, I eat. 

pleasant and nutritious food-giving ocean. An expression 
blended from reminiscences of Homer’s IxBvoivra hi\€v$a, the 
fish-aboundmg tracks of the sea, with such phrases as the 
“ Nutritious flood” of Nilus (Byer, The Fleece, iii ), and Dryden’s 
“ the foodful earth ” 

29 poor humans, Homer’s ‘ deiKoLct ppoTdi<n,^ to poor mortals. 

30 tempered with, etc , modified by affectionate solicitude 
for 

31 scanty, etc , poor but hospitably disposed 

33 C^reat wert thou death An echo of 2 Samuel i 23 

35 that thy mortal remains, etc , that the tombstone over 
your body should have an mscription written m classical Latm. 
So Br Johnson refused “to disgrace the walls of Westminster 
Abbey ” by writmg G-oldsmith’s epitaph in English, 

Page 30, line 2 which connecting the man with the boy, etc., 
which linking your manhood with your boyhood, brought you 
back to that dying man’s dream of schoolboy days when 

5 an early npe one, perfected in scholarship at an early age. 
the roofs builded by, etc , St Paul’s School, founded by 

Bean Colet, 1512 

6 the Pauline Muses, the goddesses of leaiming that preside 
ovei St. Paul’s School 

7 crude prose Of Preface, page 1, line 10. 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READING. 

{London Magazine, July, 1832 ) 

Page 30, line 10 forced, artificial See note on The Artificial 
Comedy oj the Lai>t Century, page 204, line 31 

11 the natural sprouts, tlie ideas that spimg of their own 
accord fiom his own brain 

12 Lord Foppington See above, page 23, line 23, note 

13 Ingenious, talented 

14 bright saHy, clever flash of wit. 

16 on. this head, "'for originality 

22 I have no repugnances, * e no literary prejudices Com- 
pare the quotation from Rehgio Medici, Im'perfect Symjyathies, 
page 80, line 14, and Lamb’s confession of his own prejudices 

Shaftesbury Antony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713) wa^, says Gray, “reckoned a fine writer, and seems 
always to mean more than he said ” He dabbled m philosophy 
and moral science 

23 Jonathan Wild, Fielding’s novel, the hero of which was a 
notorious highway robber. 

25 allow for such, admit to be really books. 

26 biblia a-biblia Gieek books that are no books The 
phrase is cast in the favourite Greek form of the oxymoron, an 
apparent contradiction 

28 Draught Boards, etc In some libraries the boards used 
in playing the games of chess, draughts, and backgammon, are 
bound, to look like books. 

30 Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, etc David Hume, historian 
and philosopher, Edward Gibbon, author of the Hwtoiy of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empiie\ William Robertson, his- 
torian of Charles V,, Scotland, and America, James Beattie, 
poet and philosopher % Soame Jenyns, poet and essayist, all of 
the eighteenth century 

31. “no gentleman’s library,” etc , the phrase of a familiar 
bookseller’s advertisement 

Page 31, line 1 Flavins Josephus, the Jevn&h patriot and 
historian, a d 37-100, or later — the precise date of his death is 
unknown He was at the siege of J erusalem, and was taken to 
Rome by Titus He wrote a Histoiy of the Jeivi&h IFa?*y and 
Jeioish Antiquities “That learned Jew” comes from Walton’s 
Compkai Angler, cii i 

2 Faley. William Paley, divine and philosopher, 1743-1805, 
author of Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, View of 
the Evidences of Christianity, and Natural Theology 
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3 I Tbless my stars, etc , I thank my good foi tune lu having 
so universal and unprejudiced a liteiai> taste See A Ghaptei 
oii, Ears, page 56, line 8 The claim to catholicity of taste is 
humorous 

things in hooks’ clothing, an adaptation fioni 3Iatthat\ vii 
15 “Beware of fake prophets, whicli conic to you m sheeps 
clothing, but inwardly they aie ravening vohes ” 

6 usurpers of true shrines Cf Paradihe Lost, i 387 380 

10 what “seem its leaves ” The expiession, and the word 

‘semblance’ above, are an adaptation fiom Milton’s dcscnption 
of den.thj Paradise Lost, ii 672 “ What' seem’d his head the 

likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 

holt, suddenly, abruptly Cf. 3frs Battlers Opimons on 
Whist, page 48, line 23, note 

11 a withering Population Essay, an essay on population that 
blights one’s feelings, such as the iveli-know n work of Malthus, 
the Essay on the Principle of Population (1798) 

a Steele or a Farquhar, a charming essayist and dramatist 
like Sir Richard Steele (1671-1729), or a witty writer of comedy 
like George Farquhar (1678 1707). 

12 Adam Smith (1723-1790), the “father” of Political 
Economy, author of An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations 

13 hlockheaded Encyclopsedias, etc , stupid Encyclopaeclias, 
English or London. The English Encyclopaedia was based on 
Knight’s Penny Cyclopedia (1833-1846) , the Encyclopedia 
Metropohtana was issued between 1817 and 1845 

14. russia or morocco, bindings of russia or morocco leather 

16 reclothe my shivering folios, give fresh bindings to my 
ragged folio volumes. 

Paracelsus Aureole Philippe Theophrastus Bombast von 
Hohenheim, whose real name was Philipp Theophrast von 
Hohenheim, was a Swiss alchemist and physician, 1493-1541 

17. Eaymund Lully See All Fools' Eccy, page 63, hue 10, 
note 

19 to warm my ragged veterans, etc , to clothe my poor 
tattered old writers in the leather stripped from these modern 
encyclopjsdias. 

20 desideratum Latin requisite 

24 in full suit, in the most expensive bindings. 

dishabille French ‘undiess,’ loose oi negligent dress*, 
here applied to bindings like ‘ half-calf ’ or ‘ half-morbcco ’ 

25 our costume, the suitable binding for us, i e for magazines, 
to w%ich the Essays of Elia were contributed. 
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26 it were mere foppery, etc , it ^ould be 'Only foolish 
ostentation to put them into gay bindings 
^9 ticMmg, thrilling, gratifying 

30 Thomson See note on Impel feet Sympathies^ page S5, 
line 4 

31 dog’s-eared, having the corners of the leaves turned down, 
like the ears of a dog 

83 the very odour (beyond russia), etc , even the musty smell, 
surpassing that of russia leather (in the eyes of those whose 
delicate sensitiveness does not obliteiate their broad human 
sympathies), of an old copy of a popular novel from some 
circulating library 

35. Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield, the most celebrated 
woiks of Henry Fielding and of Oliver Goldsmith respectively 

Page 32, hue l sempstress See note on The Decay of 
Beggars, page 161, line 33 

2 mantua-maker, one who makes women’s mantles and 
dresses , originally mantua was a rich silk expor^d from 
Mantua in Italy, 

5 to steep her cares, etc , to drown her cares, as m some 
draught of Lethe See Dream Child) en, page 146, line 5, note 

10 Fielding, Smollett, Sterne Heniy Fielding, 1707-1754, 
whom Sir Walter Scott called “the father of the English novel,” 
was the author of Tom Jones and other novels, and a copious 
dramatist and miscellaneous writei Foi Smollett see Impel feet 
Sympathies, page 85, line 5, and for Sterne, My Delations, page 
102, line 3 

11 perpetually self reproductive, books that are so popular 
that they are continually bemg leprinted. 

Great Nature’s Stereotypes, the allusion is to Lady 
Macbeth’s words about Ban quo and Fleance 

“ But in them nature’s copy's not eterne ” 

{Macbeth, iii 2, 38 ) 

A stereotype is a solid metal- type, from w^hich an impiession can 
be taken, just as it is from movable type Natiiie’s fixed or 
permanent originals. 

13 the copies to be “eterne ” We know that the originals 
are everlasting See note on line 11 above 

16. We know not where, etc , quoted from Othello, v 2 12, 
where, speaking of the life of Desdemona, he says 
“But once put out rhy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean beat, 

That can thy light relume.” 
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Emmetkeaii-lieat is the vital spark of ' heavenly '.aaiiie,’’ from,; 
the Greek legend of Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven to 
give to men. Here it signifies ‘ genius. ’ 

18. the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, etc. , see note on Th& 
Two Races of Mm, page 39, line 27, also Maclery Enf page 108, 
lines 10H2. Lamb’s intense admiration of the authoress appears 
in both passages. 

21. which seem hopeless, etc., of which it seeiiis hopeless to 
expect tliat they will ever be reprinted. 

23. Bishop Taylor, the famous seventeenth century divine, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, and of Dromore. 

24. Fuller. Thomas Fuller (1608*1661), best remembered for 
his History of the Woi'tliies of England. He %vas a favourite with 
Lamb, See Introduction, page xxxix. line 8. 

26. endenizened, naturalised, popularised ; an obsolete word. 

27. stock, standard. 

29. a First Folio, the earliest edition of Shakespeare’s plays in 
a folio volume published in 1623. First editions are prized by 
book- collectors. 

30. Kowe and Tonson. Nicholas Rowe, poet-laureate and 
dramatist, brought out his edition of Shakespeare in 1709. It 
was published by Jaeob Tonson, bookseller, and publisher to 
Dry den, Addison j and Pope. 

31. plates, impressions from engraved metal. 

34. Shakespeare gallery engravings, the engraved plates made 
by Charles Heath for the Shakespeare Gallery (1807), an 
illustrated Shakespeare. 

Page 33, line 3. Beaumont and Fletcher, the Elizabethan 
dramatists, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, who wrote 
numerous plays conjointly. 

8. the Anatomy of Melancholy, the chief work of the English 
divine, Robert Burton, 1576-1640— another favourite of Lamb’s. 

9. unearthing the hones of, disinterring his literary remains. 
Lamb was, perhaps, thinking of the lines inscribed over the 
poet’s grave at Stratford : 

^‘Bleste be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones.” 
a winding-sheet, etc., the new edition is compared to the 
grave-clothes of a corpse. 

10. to modern censure. Cf. As You Like It, iv. 1. 7. ^‘Betray 
themselves to every modern censure worse than drunkards,” 
where * modern censure ’ means * common, or commonplace 
judgmeixt.’ 
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12 The wretched Maloae, etc Edmund Malone, the Irish 
critic, who produced his edition of Shakespeaie m 1790 ‘'The 
painted effigy” is the bust by Geraid Jannsen, a rude piece of 
sculpture, but valuable as one of the only two extant poi traits 
Known to have been produced soon death 

was coloured, “the eyes a light hazel, the hair and hr> 
auburn Malone had it whitewashed in 1793 The I 
was removed in 1861, and the colours were pai 

19 parcels see note, page 155, line 32- 

20 By , the blank avoi.da ■“ Jiie use of the name of God 

21 clapt both commentator, etc , thrust without ceremony 
both Malone and the sexton into the stocks~a wooden trame for 
conhnmgeevil'doers, in which there were holes for the hands or 
feet to be fixed 

23 sapient trouble tombs, sage disturbers of the dead 
‘ Sapient ’ is generally used ironically, as here * Trouble-tomb ’ 
IS a word of Lamb’s own coming 

28 staled an^ rung upon, hackneyed, vulgaiised Sq Shake- 
speare, Juhus Omar, iv 1 38, “out of use and staled by other 
men ” In ‘ rung upon, ’ the metaphor is from bells frequently 
sounded Compare the expression “to ring the changes upon,” 
z e ‘to harp upon the same subject in various ways ’ 

30 Kit Marlowe Chnstophei Marlowe, dramatist and poet 
(1564-1593), “ in felicity of thought and strength of expression,” 
says Jeffrey, “second only to Shakespeare himself ” 

Drayton, etc Michael Drayton (1563-1631), author of the 
Bmons' Wars and the Poly-Olhion William Drummond, the 
Scottish poet, a friend of Ben Jonson (1585-1649). Abraham 
Cowley (1618 1667), whose 

splendid wit, 

Entangled m the cobwebs of the schools ” 

Cowper lamented 

34 the Fairy Queen, etc No one would take up an immensely 
long poem like Spenser’s, merely to fill up a shoit inteival 

35 Bishop Andrewes Lancelot Andrewes (1565-1626), Bishop 
of Chichester, of Ely, and of Wmchestei, successively 

36 a solemn service Cf Giace before meat, page 135, lines 5 7 

Page 34, hne 1 But be brmgs bis music, etc , the exquisite 
harmonies of his verse. Cf. Milton, Arcades, 62 : 

“then listen I 

To the Celestial Sirens’ harmony ” ; 

and below 

“ The heavenly tune, w'hich none can hear 
Of human mould with gross unpurged ear ” 
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l^oung, A Thoughts, ix, 1441 

may be completed by 

iO burry on for incidents, pass rdpttKYuii-froiu one liicideur 
to another 


18 pro hono pubHco Latin for the general good. _ 

With every advantage Even if the leader is gifted with 
a good voice and a good style, the effect is insipid and dull 

23 hy piece-meal, bit by bit ‘ -meal ’ is A S mcpl, time, 
poition of time, used m the dative plural •incelxm, m parts 
Thus the compound is itself a reduplicate in meaning, and the 
preposition ‘ by ’ is suiierfluous. 

seldom readers, those who raiely read 

29 Nando’s IsTando’s coffee-house was on the south side of 
Fleet Street, next door to the famous shop of Lmtot, the book- 
seller, celebrated by Pope and Gay. It was a favouute resort of 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow in his younger days The name is 
probably a corruption of Ferdmando. 

31. in hand, engaged, in use by some one else. 

34 time out of mind A common colloquialism for ‘longer 
than any one can remember.’ 

35 Town and Country Magazine, or Universal Repository of 
Knowledge, Instruction, and Entertainment; published from 
1’769 to 1792. It was revived in 1838 

36 t^te-lk-tete, a French compound, meaning literally “head 
to head,” intimate conversation between two persons Here 
it is used ad 3 ectively — “ pictures of confidential intei views.” 

Page 35, line 1 “ The Royal Lover and Lady G ” Possibly 

an ‘antiquated scandal’ about George IV and the beautiful 
Duchess of Gordon. 


“The melting Platonic and the Old Beau.” ‘Melting’ is 
here ‘growing tender, or amoious’; Platonic means ‘a lady 
sentimentalist ’ It is usually applied to feelings, not to persons, 
as ‘ a Platonic affection,’ « e an affection purely philosophical 
and free from passion, such as Plato advocated. Beau, French, 
is a fop, a man of fashion 

5. ToMn, John Tobin, a play- writer, 1770-1804, author of The 
School for Authors, The JBotieymoon, etc. 
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11 Candide, Voltaire’s cynical novel, which, fiom its anti 
Chn&iian tone, would be paiticularly out of place in one of the 
gieat temples of Christianity, 

13 a familiar damsel, a young lady of my acquaintance 

14 Primrose Hill (her Cythera), Primrose Hill, on the north 
side of Regent’s Park, is called the damsel’s Cythera, or domain 
of love, from the island of Cythera (modern Cerigo, m the Aiohi- 
pelago) The island is called “lofty Cythera” by Vergil, Mn 
I 680 It was sacred to Aphiodite (Venus), who was supposed 
to have risen from the sea neai its coast 

15 Pamela, Richardson’s sentimental novel (1740), in which 
the heroine resists the»attempts of hei master to seduce her. 

20. Gentle casuist, an appeal to the leader of the book, m place 
of the stock form ‘ gentle reader ’ A casuist is one who decides 
questions of right and wrong with reference to particulai cases 

21 whether the blush, etc , one of us two blushed; whether 
it was the lady oi the gentleman, the readei must guess'. 

26 Umtanan. ''*Cf My Belat%onSi 101, lines 4 and 5,*'*iiotes. 

27 Snow HiH This street foxmeily the highway between 
Newgate Street and Hoiborn, was superseded in 1802 by Skinner’s 
Street Hence, writing of an eailier date, Lamb says “was not,” 
% e did not yet exist Skinner Street was ne\ er a success, had 
fallen mto utter decay by 1863, and now’' “ is not.” 

29 Lardner Nathaniel Lardner, 1684-1768, a Presbyterian 
minister, who adopted Unitarian views, and began to disseminate 
them in England about 1730 He was the author of many theo- 
logical works, the most important of which is The Ctedthhty 
of the Gospel History 

31 admire, wonder. 

sidled, etc , moved along sideways, so as to avoid colliding 
with non-clencal passers-by 

32 An illiterate encounter, etc , an encounter, not of a literary 
kind, with the burden of a street-earner oi a baker’s basket of 
bread There is a play in the woid ‘encounter’ on the two 
senses, collision and controversy 

34 the five pomts, the five pomts of doctrine in Calvin’s 
system of theology, viz Predestination, Irresistible grace, Original 
sm, Particular redemption, and The final pei severance of the 
sftints 

PUge 36, Imo 2 filch, obtain by stealth 

8 snatch a fearful joy, quoted from Gray’s Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton Gollege, stanza 4 . 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice m every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy^” 
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'I'vhere he speaks of boys, veiituriiig beyond the school bounds, 
whose pleasuie is biief and maned by feai of detection and 
punishment 

8 Martin B Mai tin Chailes Burney, the only son of 

Admiial Buiney, and one of Lamb’s life-long fiiends Lamb 
dedicated to linn the second volume of his collected writings m 
1818 Mai tin Barney v/as ongmally an attorney, but vas after- 
wards called to the bai He died in London in 1852 (Ainger.) 

9. Clarissa, Glm issa Harlowe^ the best novel of Samuel Richard- 
son, published m 1748 

14 A quaint poetess, Maiy Lamb, in Chailes and Mary Lamb’s 
Poetny for Ghtld'ien, The Two Boyb 


THE OLD MARGATE HOY 
{London Magazine, July, 1823^) 

Page 37. The Olcr ^s,rg?J;e_ Hoy, the small coasting vessel 
which lan between London and Hoy is Butch Km, 

Flemish hut, a flat-bottomed meichantman 

1 I have said so before See Oxfoid in the Vacation, page 14, 
lines 15 and following 

5 my cousin, his sister Mary, who appears in these Essays as 
a cousin, Bridget Elia 

19 Ill-exchanged, etc , discomforts which were nevertheless 
preferable to the fastidious elegance and luxury-suitable for 
river rather than ocean travelling — of the modern steamboat 

20, To the wmds and waves, etc., you entrusted your burden 
of passengers to wind and wave — the Hoy being a sailmg- vessel— 
and did not require the aid of steam to propel you. Steam is 
fancifully likened to the smoke of witches’ fires, with their 
incantations and cauldrons of boiling herbs and other ingredients, 
like those in Macbeth, The cauldrons are the prosaic boilers of 
the steam-engme 

23 swimmmgly, m a smooth, easy, or successful manner, a 
common colloquialism. Lamb was, perhaps, thinking of Shake- 
speare’s “with pietty and with swimming gait,” Mid, Nighfs 
Dream, ii 1 130 

25. forced, as in a hot-bed, ai tificially produced, like vegetcdiies 
in a hot-bed See note on The ArtijiciaX Gomedy of the Last 
Geniury, p 204, 1 31 

27. sea chimsera, a sea-monster, as the Chim^era of Oreek 
mythology was of the land. See note on Witches and Uher NigU 
Fears, p 94, 1. 8 
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eliimneying and fumacm^ the deep, sending out streams of 
smoke and sparks over the sea ‘Furnace’ is ii&ed m a tiansi- 
4}ive sense, but ditieiently, m Gymhehnef i 6 66 “He fiund«ees 
the thick sighs horn him,” ^ e exhales them like a furnace 

28 or liker to that fire god, etc , oi perhaps you might he 
better compared to Hephaestus (Vulcan), the god of fire, drying 
up the river Scamander. The allusion is to Homer, Iliad, xxi 
342-357, wheie Here commands Hephmstiis to fiie the banks and 
even the waters of Scamander 

30 slender, numerically small 

their coy, reluctant responses, etc , their shy and unwilling 
answers to our igndrant questions 

Page 38, line 2 thou happy medium Lamb apostrophises 
the cook as a capital in tei medial y or ambassador, as it were, 
betw een the passengers and the crew In ‘ medium ’ there is a 
play on two senses ‘ mteimediary ’ and ‘ mean ’ , “happy medium” 
being the equivalent of “the golden mean,” the moderation 
which lies bet-Ceen two extremes 

5 sailor-trousers, differing from landsmen’s m being very bx oad, 
especially at the bottom, and in being worn without braces 

7 neat-fingered practice, suggested by Milton’s “neat handed 
Phylhs” {U Allegro, 86) 

8 culmary vocation, profession of cooking Culinary is from 
Latin culi7ia, a kitchen 

inland nurture Cf. A s You Like It, ii 7. 96 
“lam inland bred 
And know some nurture ” 

9. Eastcheap The old street is now swallowed up m Cannon 
Street It was formerly the haunt of butcheis, and contained 
the Boar’s Head tavern, fiequented by Prmce Hal, Falstaff, and 
their friends Cheapside was anciently called West Cheap. 

' here, there, hke another Anel One of Lamb’s quaint touches, 
comparing the ubiquitous activity of the cook to Ariel * The 
allusion 13 to The Tempest,, i. 2 196 

“ Now on the beak, 

Now m the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement,” etc 

13 to assist the tempest Cf The Tempest, i. 1 15, “ You do 
assist the storm ” 

14 the qualms, etc , the nausea or sea sickness which the 
unaccustomed roll of the vessel might excite in our inexperienced 
landsmen’s imaginations 

20 cordials, etc , exhilarating drinks, and your still more 
exhilarating conversation. 
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2S. additaments, additions, accessoiies 

to tfOOt, besides, in addition— litei ally 'to advantage, to 
tte good,’ as we say now 

26 tHe Azores Portuguese islands in the Noith Atlantic 
Ocean 

28 otficer-like assurance, military swagger 

30 your Ooinpaie Pieface, page 2, hue 23, and note. 

32 sounding your belief, ascertaining by expei imcnt the depth 
of your ciedulity 

33 the nibbling pichpoehets of your patience, people vho ex- 
haust your endurance little by little, as petty thieves steal your 
cash 

36 stand shivering upon the brink, like a timid bathei Com- 
pare Watts, There is a land of pure delujlit, stanza 4, where he 
speaks of the sea of death which mortals dread, 

And linger, shivcxing on the bunk, 

And fear to launch aw ay ” 

thorough-paced liar, from Diyden’s Spanish Fiiar, v. 1 

Page 39, bue 3. Not many rich, etc , an echo of 1 Co? 

I. 2. 6 “ Not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 

not many noble, are called ” 

4. the common stowage, the ordinary passenger list 

6 a worse name, % e Cockneys, an oppiobnous name for 
Londoners 

Aldermanbury or Watlmg Street The former street, near 
Cheapside, was so called from the couit oi bery of the Aldermen, 
now held at the Guildhall ; the lattei, near Cannon Street, is 
part of the old Roman load from London to Dover. The word 
is a corruption of the Saxon Atheling, noble. 

7 time of day, period, a colloquial usage. 

11. conceded to the Genius Loci Some allowance must be 
made for the spirit of credulity which the sea fosters. Oenttis 
loci IS Latin for ‘ the spirit of the place ’ 

14 we were in a new world, etc Of Goldsmith, Citizen of 
the Worlds ill. “ I consider myself as a newly-created being, 
introduced into a new world; every object strikes with w^onder 
and surprise.” 

20 aide-de-camp, generally abbreviated to A D C , an officer 
who acts as personal assistant to a general or commanding 
officer. 

22 Canmama, i e Carmania, in classical geography, an 
extensive province of Asia, lying along the northern side of the 
Persian Gulfr 
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36 a plicenix See note on A BoLchdoT'& Complaint^ page 179, 
ime 28 

Page 40, line 3 Upper, southern, on the upper waters of the 
Nile 

5 Ignorant present,” ifac6e^>^ I 5 58 
‘‘Thy letters have transpoited me beyond 

This Ignorant present ” 
liardying, growing more audacious 

7 the Colossus at Ehodes, one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world It was a gigantic brass statue at the entiance of 
the harbour of Rhodes It was finally demolished by the 
Saraceiis'’A d 672. 

8 to make a stand, to resist his encroachments on our 
credulity 

17 stagger, shake his self-confidence, disconceit him 

22 the Recu|vers The tillage of Reculver is near Herne 
Bay, on the north coast of Kent. The place has suffered much 
from the inroads of the sea The interesting and hi&toiical old 
church was, says Murray, “barbarously pulled down in 1809, 
but the two western towers were rebuilt by the Trinity Boaid ” 
These towers are a landmaik to sailors, and are known as The 
Reculvers and as “The Sisters” — the latter name pieser\ing an 
old local legend 

32. not of us, not belonging to us, as m I John, ii 19 * “They 
went out from us, but they weie not of us,” etc 

Page 41, line 3. neither to court nor decline, % e. he did not 
refuse to make friends with us, though he made no advances 
himself 

6 scrofula, scurvy. 

10 passages, incidents, partly amusing, partly sad 

13 pent up, Milton, Fayadise Lo^t, ix 445 “As one who 
long m populous city pent ” 

16. to chew upon See above on page 27, Ime 24. 

17 it may spare, etc , it may save me fiom disadvantageous 
contrasts with others who have written about the sea (such as 
poets and lomance-writers) 

22. the incapacity, etc This is the feeling that mspues 
WoidswortVs Yanoio Unvi^ited 

“We have a vision of our own, 

Ah ’ why should we undo it ^ ” 

28 correspondency, an old foim of the woid ‘ correspondence.’ 

29 grow up to It, gradually expand until they reach it 
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30 enlarging ttLemselves, etc , appearing to become Liigei, as 
they become more familiar to us 

*35. compassable by tlie eye, which our sight can take in all at 
once 

36 the commensurate antagomst of the earth, the clement 
which IS the equal opponent, as it weie, of the eaith 

Page 42, Ime 5 that the most enthusiastic, etc , \iz , boy- 
hood 

9 crowding their images, etc , all these descuptions bring 
their accumulated notions to his mind all at once, so that he is 
led to expect something gieat and extraordinary 

10 the great deep Jsmah, li 10 

11 those who go down unto it, t e seamen Of Pbalm cvii 
23 “ They that go down to the sea in ships,” etc 

its thousand isles Cf Pbalm xcyi 1, “the multitude 
of the isles ” 

13 Plate, or Orellana The Rio de la Plata, £500 miles long, 
in South America, called in the passage lefeired to ]>eiow, “the 
sea-like Plata ” The Oiellana is an old name foi the Amazon 
Compare Thomson’s Seasons, Simmer /MO 

“ impetuous hurled 

Prom all the roaring Andes, huge descends 
The mighty Orellana ” 

The Amazon, the largest river m the world, is 4000 miles long 

14 Biscay swells The Bay of Biscay is notorious for its 
unquiet waves 

16 For many a day, etc Thomson’s Seasons, Simmer, 1004 

18 the “still-vexed Bermoothes,” the ever stormy Bermudas ; 
The Tempest, i 2 229 

19. sunken ships, etc Prom Henry F i 2 165 
“ As rich with praise 
As IS the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries ’ 

Sumless is inestimable, incalculable 

22 Be but as buggs, etc , are mere bugbears, scarecrows, to 
frighten childien with Piom Spenser, Faery Qiieene, ii 12 25. 
“ Por all that here on earth we dieadful hold. 

Be but as bugs to fearen babes withal, 

Compared to the creatures in the seas enthrall ” 
tern the bowels of the sea 

24 Juan Fernandez, a rocky island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, off the coast of Chili Here Alexander Selkirk lived foi 
four years, and Defoe’s “ Robinson Oiusoe ” is popularly supposed 
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to have been cast away, so that it known to sailois as 
“Bobmson Crusoe’s Island ” 

25 enchanted isles Milton, Comus, ,Sl7 

mermaids’ grots, caves of the sea-maidens, fabulous sea- 
nymphs, half women, half fish 

27. under the ^tyranny, etc , dominated by the imaginationi 
which keeps bringing before his mind faint suggestions and 
reflections of all these images* 

30 tame, calm, and so, destructive to romance* 

31 a Slip, a naiiow stretch 

shows, appears , a common Shakespearian usage 

JPage^ 43, Ime 1 o’er-curtai,mng sky Compare Byion’S 
“Canopied by the blue sky”; {The D7eam, stanza 4), and 
Shakespeare’s 

“ Spread thy close curtMn, love-performing night.” 

I [Romeo mid Juhct, iii 2 5) 

4 Gebir, a ])oem by Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) See 
note on All Fools^ Day, page 62, line 19 

6 Cinque Port, Hastings, where this essay was written June 
1823 The ongmal Cmque Ports (French tmqiie^ five) which 
formerly enjoyed special pri\ileges, were Hastings, Poraney, 
Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich Some minor ports were aftei- 
wards added to the number 

7 scrubbed, stunted, a Shakespeanan word Compare ‘ scrub,’ 
low undergrowth, also a mean fellow , akin to * shiub ’ 

8 starred, meagie, thin. 

horrid fissures, rough and unsightly clefts ; suggested, 
perhaps, by Milton’s “hoi rid rift” [Pmadise RefjcmiedtXr 411) 

9 innutritions, barren The word occurs also m JTew TeaPs 
EvCi page 45, line 6 

which the amateur, etc The lover, or admirer, of sea coast 
sceneiy styles this miserable vegetation “veidiiie, etc” The 
woid ^amateur’ is heie used in its literal French sense So 
Burke has “the amateurs of revolution,” and Chalmers 
“ the amateurs of a superficial philosophy ” 

11 I cry out for the water-brooks, etc , an echo of Psalm 

XLir 1 “ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks ” 

12 inland murmurs Fiom Wordsworth’s Ttntein Abbey 
“Those wateis, rolling from then mountain spiings 

With a soft inland murmur ” 

15 the windows of this island-prison, the sea-shore is the 
window or outlet from the island-prison of England In the 
next sentence the metaphoi is that of a wild beast in a cage 
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18 witL chains, as cf iron Cf Psalm c\u\ 8 
abroad, waiideinig 

2i fa^itive resort, , a place only for short and hurried 
visits, an mcongiuous mixture of the seaside and London, of 
iisherwonien and young ladies that paddle m the siiif Amphi- 
tnte, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and V'lfe of Poseidon 
(Neptune), the sea deity, stands here for a woman who half lives 
in the sea. 

25 it were sometlnng, it nould have a definite chaiaclei 

26 artless as its cliffs, etc simple and unsophisticated as the 
cliffs from which its building materials were stolen 

28 I could abide to dwell with Meschecb, I^coulcl endure ban- 
ishment to a remote and unciVilized place an echo of Psahi 
cxx 5 “Wo IS me, that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech ” The people of Mesecb arc piobably the Moschi men 
tioned by Herodotus, inhabiting the mountainous legion on the 
borders of Colchis and Armenia 

31. honest thief, an allusion, peihaps, to Edward Knight’s 
play, 'The Honest Thieves’, the phiasc occurs m Diayton’s 
Polyolbion, ir 8 

32. an abstraction I never greatly cared about, a characteristi- 
cally candid admission of a very common weakness of popular 
morality, which condemns ordinary theft, but regards the defraud- 
ing of the Customs or Excise as venial, if not laudable 

34. their less ostensible business, their covert occupation, 
smuggling 

35, those poor victims to monotony, the coastguards, who 
used to watch the shore to prevent smuggling, marching mono- 
tonously to and fro 

Page 44, Ime 6. a legitimated civU warfare, etc , a civil war 
recognised by the law , a good example of Lamb's irony. See 
Introduction, page XLV 

7 run hollands, smuggled gin, made in Holland This is a 
colloquial usage of 'run,’ to land goods surreptitiously, so as to 
avoid paying duty on them 

10 relish of, taste for, so again below, line 8 

12 a foolish dace Roach, dace, and daie are cited as foolish 
fish in Walton’s GompUat Angler 

15. land luggage, these cumbrous luxuries of inland civiliza- 
tion, such as the libraries and conceit-rooms mentioned below 
Cf The Tempest j iv 1 231 

18. a book, etc , Ifatbeth, i 5 64 • 

“ Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May lead strange matters ” 
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he seems, etc Even ’when he deals with beings 
most unlike man m their natures, such as fames, ghosts, and 
monsters, his tieatmeiit is most true to human nature 

14 possible existences, supernatural beings that may, or 
might, exist, are yet made consistent with natiue 

17 His ideal tribes submit to policy, his fames and other 
cieations of the imagination are su^ected to systematic govern 
ment, the laws of their own community. “Ideal tribes ” occurs 
in Coleridge’s Religious Musings 

18 that wild sea-brood, shepherded by Proteus, the porpoises 
and seals, or sea-dogs, which Proteus drives like a shepherd. 
Compare Vergil, GeTiigic iv 394 

“ Neptune, whose wild herds 
And ugly seals he shepherds ’neath the flood ” 

Proteus was an inferior sea-deity, the prophetic old man of the 
sea.’ 

22. Caliban, the Witches, m The Tempest and Macbeth 
respectively. 

31. For, in place of something beyond natuie, they give you 
something which contradicts nature 

33. that, etc , if these blunders were confined to subjects 
which lie outside nature, or surpass it 

36 with some plea, some excuse or defence 

ran not, etc , thiew off lestraint and revelled in license to 
some extent. 

Page 52, line 3 shall See above on page 44, line 26 

mconseciuence, ii rationality, lack of reason m the sequence 
of events. 

6 “maddest fits,” from the Shepherd’s Hunting, 4th Eclogue, 
of George Wither (1588-1667) 

7 the common run of Lane’s novels, the average loinaiice 
William Lane (1738-1814) was the publisher of a mass of woith- 
less novels, which he issued from the Minerva Press in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

8 intellectual viands, literary food 

9 a happier genius, Sir Walter Scott, whose Waverley novels 
began to appear in 1814 

11, “betossed,” agitated from Romeo and Juliet, v 3 76 
“ My betossed soul did not attend him ” 

12 when and where, hxs perception of time and place is 
destroyed. 

14 no-characters, peisonages in fiction so loosely drawn, that 
they cannot be called “ chaiacters ” at all. 
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15 sitiall, see above on page 44, lino 26 

16 a Lord Glendamonr and a Miss Eivers, the names are 
ijj tended to suggest persons m fashionable society, spending 
their time m the most fashionable haunts of London and tlie 
provinces 

19 the fairy grounds of Spenser These novelists, who profess 
to reproduce real life, make you feel a gi eater sense of umeality 
than the scenes of Spenser’s Faerty Queent piodiice 

22 endless string of activities These peisonages of fiction 
are peipetiially acting without any object, or planning without 
motive 

23 we meet phantoms, etc The scenes in the novels, such 
as Bond Sti eet or Bath, are familiar to us , but the personages 
are utteily unieal, meie fantastic figuies with a name given to 
them Fantasque is a French adjective, here used substantively 

27 prate not of their “ whereabout,” do not tell us where the 
scene takes place , it is only m tlie lealm of imagination that they 
exist and act From Macbeth, ii 1 58 ^ 

For fear 

Thy very stones prate of my wheieabout ” 

29 The one turns life into a dream The novelist makes real 
life unreal , while the poet makes the wildest imaginations seem 
probable by the air of sober naturalness, as of every day life, 
which he throws over them. 

31 By what subtle art, etc We cannot explain the art of the 
poet, nor detect the train of thought by which apparent incon- 
gruities and inconsistencies are so linked together as to seem 
probable 

33 the cave of Mammon, Spenser, Faery Queene, ii. 7 

36 a daughter, Philotime 

Page 53, Ime 2. the Hesperian fruit, the golden apples guarded 
by the daughters ot Hesperus, in Greek mythology Spenser, 
however, calls them “great Atlas’ daughters ” m stanza 54. 

the waters of Taijtalus, stanzas 57 and following Tantalus, 
King of Lydia, was punished in hell with perpetual hunger and 
thirst, fruit and water being placed just beyond his reach 

3 Pilate, washing his hands vainly, stanza, 61 ; metaphorically 
divesting himself of guilt for the condemnation of J esm Clii ist 
See Matthew, xxvii 24 Hence Lamb says, ‘ not impel tmently,’ 
*.e with good reason 

5 the forge of the Cyclops, stanzas 35 and 36 The Cyclopes 
were one-eyed giants who wrought for Hephaestus (Vulcan) the 
thunderbolts of Zeus at their forge under Mount Etna 

10. seeming-aberrations, apparent derangements of the mteh 
lect. 
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18. that faculty, viz the ^iidgraent 

20 iiElmked, chsooiinected, inconsequent 

21 taken, a monster for a god As the diiinken monster 
Caliban mistook Stephano m The 7'empest^ ii 2 122, “ That’s a 
brave god and ]>eais celestial liquor ” 


CAPTAIN JACKSON 
{London Magazine, November, 1824 ) 

Page 53. Canon finger suggests that this character sketch 
may iiav<ii been taken from Lamb’s old friend Randal Norris, 
sub-treasurer to the Inner Temple, though he was still living 
when this essay was published 

25 obituary, list of deceased persons, from Latin ohtu% death. 

27 attribution, the title of Captain 

SI the appel^tion here used, m line 26 above 

82 Westbourn Green, a noith- western suburb of London on the 
road to Hai row 

S3, good turns, kindnesses 

Page 54, line 1 memento, reminder 

S retired half-pay officer, a military officer who had retired 
from active service and w.is livmg on half -pay. 

5 port, bearing, demeanour 

11 Althea’s horn, the cornucopia, or hoin of plenty It was 
one of the horns of the goat Amalthea, which suckled the infant 
Jupiter, and was given by him to the nymphs who had nursed 
him Lamb’s slip m substituting Althea for Amalthea is due, 
perhaps, to an imperfect recollection of ‘ ‘ Althea’s Dream,” 
Menry IV (B ) ri 2 93 

14 a bare scrag, a bony neck of mutton, nearly cleared of 
fiesb 

18 “the mmd, the mmd, Master Shallow ” Another imper- 
fectly recollected passage, from Heniy IV {B ) v 3 SO, “ What 
you want in meat, we’ll have m dimk but you must bear, the 
heait’s all”, and iii 2. 278, “Give me the spirit, Master 
Shallow ” 

beeves, oxen, the plural of beef, French Latin hoiem, 
ox or cow So Milton, Paradise Lost, xi 647 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair Line,” 

In modern English beef is only used of the flesh 

19 hecatombs, wholesale slaughters ; Greek, emrhppr], a sacn- 
Bce of a hundied oxen 

p 
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21. the widow’s cruse, a small but inexhaustible supply ; like 

the bottle of oil which cUd not dimmish in quantity though daily 
used. 1 xvii. 12-17. 

the loaves and fishes, a miraculous multiplication ; the 
allusion is to the miracle narrated in the gospels ; see McUtlmOy 
XIV. 19 and following verses. 

22. helping". See note on A Dissertation upon Roast Pig, page 
175, line 1. The sentence is an ironical echo of Shakespeare’s 
“Age cannot wdther her, nor custom stale” {Antony a7id Gleo* 
patraj ii. 2. 240). 

the stamina, the solid portion, the ^backbone’ of a thing 
is called the stamina. It is the plural of the Latin sta^nen, warp,; 
thread, fibre. , ‘ 

23. the elemental hone, etc. , the bone, the pidmary element of 
the neck of mutton, its ‘essence,’ remaiued intact, though it was 
stripped of its attribute, the meat. ‘Accident’ is here used in 
the logical sense of an unessential property or quality. 

28. tlwi spurs of appetite, hospitable encouragements, which 
quicken appetite, and are the time-honoured accompaniments of 
well-supplied tables and dishes laden with good things. ‘ Con- 
comitants ’ is compounded of Latin cxmi, together with, and 
comitari, to accompany. ‘ Chargeri’ in the sense of a large dish, 
is obsolete. Of. Matthew, xiv. 8. 

30. sliding a slender ratio, gently slipping a meagre slice of 
cheese. Single Gloucester is a Gloucestershire cheese made from 
whole, or unskimmed milk. The richer kind, called Double 
Gloucester, is made from whole milk with cream added, 

31. the remnant rind. Compare page 9, line 27, and note. 

33. quirk of “the nearer the hone,” etc. , a witticism about the 

proverbial saying, “ the nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat.” 
Quirk is literally a quick of wit. 

35. in a manner sat above the salt, were, in a certain way, 
specially honoured at the table. In former times the silver salt- 
cellar was an index of the rank of those who sat at table, the 
gentlefolk sitting above, the dependants and servants below it. 

Page 55, line 1. the fragments were verAhospitihus sacra, the 
remnants of meat were kept ‘ truly sacred to the guests’ (Latin). 

3. the remainder crust. Gf. page 11, line 26, note. 

6. the sensation of wine, you felt as if there was wine on the 
table, because your host talked so much about toasts and 
drinking. 

8. Push about, circulate it, pass the jug round ; from the old 
drinking song : 

“ Push about the bottle, boys ! 

Round the circle let it pass.” 
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9. a toast, a health to he drunk See note on The Old Benchers, 

p. 128, 1 1 

10 the effects, high spints and 30 \iality 

12 punch See note on The South-Sea House, p 8, 1 26 
with heams of generous port, etc , with rays of rosy or 
golden light concentrating on the centre of the table from the 
glass decanteis of red and white wme Port is named from 
Oporto, on the Douro m Portugal, Madeira from the Portuguese 
island of that name off the west coast of Morocco 

14 flustered, heated as with wine , this is the old sense of the 
word, as in Othello, ii 3 60, “Thiee lads of Cypius have I 
to-night flustered Wtbh flowing cups ” The woid is Scandinavian, 
IcelandiCj^aM9^m, to be flusteied ; peihaps akin to Swedish 
to blaze The modern meaning is “to be confused or agitated ” 

16 unperforming Bacchanalian encouragements, exhortations 
to dunk, without any wme Bacchanalian is from Bacchanal, a 
devotee of Bacchus, the wme-god 

17 the ‘ ‘ British Grenadiers ” This popular song was composed 
at the end of the seventeenth century, not earliei than 1678, when 
the Grenadier Company was formed, nor later than the reign of 
Queen Anne, when grenadiers ceased to carry hand grenades. 
The poet Campbeirs song, Upon the Pla%ns of Flanders, also 
bears the same title, but is less known 

20 the “no expense,” etc , in allusion to the familiar boast of 
the proud father, that he has “spaied no expense” in his 
daughter’s education 

25 makeshift, properly a substantive, a temporary expedient, 
an inferior device used m default of a better , here an adjective, 
second-rate 

26 thy broken keys, etc , piinnmg on the two senses of the 
word ‘ key,’ which is used of the notes of a piano, or other similar 
instrument, as well as m the ordinary sense Lamb apostrophizes 
the poor old spinet with its broken notes 

27 thrummed, strummed, played noisily oi unskilfully, by the 
fingers of numerous ancestors 

28 spiimet, a spinet, an instrument something like a harpsi- 
chord, half way between a harp and a piano, the keys of which 
were struck with a small wand of ivory, metal, oi quill French 
espinette, from Latin spuia, a thorn 

31 now haply listening, etc, te now peihaps in heaven, 
hearing the songs of child-angels Cf Ghnst\ Hospital, p 32, 
1 4, note Milton, Par Lost, v 547, has “cherubic songs ” 

33 awakened thy time shaken chords, etc , made your worn 
out notes resound in aceompamment to the feeble piping of that 
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thm shadowy voice of hers. Pope has “ the vocal lay lesponsive 
to the strings 

^Page 56, hue 2 bottomed well, had a good basis 

4 Glover, Richaid Glo\ei, poet and diamaiist (1712-1785). 
His Leonidas was a poem in twelve books, once evtiavagantly 
praised, now foi gotten He is chiefly icmembcied foi his ballad, 
Admiral Hosiei^s Ghost 

9 pressed into the account of compelled to contiibute to 

13. patrimonial acres, hereditary landed estates 

15 immoderate expansion, etc , the contemplation of these 
fine pioperties, though he did not own one^fiagment of them, 
excited in him an excessive development of '"a spunous kind of 
pride of propnetoiship 

18 tools It all in, embraced, appropriated it all to himself 

19 largess, bounty. 

21. implicit lookers-np to, trusting admirers of 

22 threw mists, etc , deceived your senses aSf,by the sleight- 
of -hand of a conjuior 

26 a misnomer, etc , by miscalling the humble kettle ‘ ‘ the in n ” 

SI. at a demur, in a state of uncertainty, or suspense of 
3 udgment ‘ Demur ’ comes through French from Latin demoror^ 
1 delay, hesitate 

34 Content, etc His satisfaction in his imaginary wealth 
could not strictly be called ‘content,’ a woid which signifies 
etymologically the state of being contained or bounded Latin 
contenius, p p of contmeo, I limit, fox his wealth of fancy was 
unlimited and uniestramed. 

Page 57, Hne 1 native of Horth Britain. Scotchwomen are 
geneially more matter-of-fact and less emotional than English- 
women Compare Lamb’s remarks upon Scotchmen, hnperfect 
Sympathies f pages 81-85 

5. in the mam, for the most part Mam was (1) strength, 
force; (2) the principal part — both usages obsolete except m 
paiticular phrases A S moegen, stiength 

8 together, continuously 

9 look their own prospects, etc , compel themselves to 
lealise their own poverty 

10 vortex, the whirl, the overpowering eddy 

His notous imagination, etc His luxuiiant fancy called 
up to their minds, as if by magic, i isions of rich mairiages The 
‘ settlement ’ is the pecuniary provision made for a woman at her 
marriage 

14 more than respectably, e. married husbands of good 
social position 
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17 the circumstances, etc Canon Amger thinks that this 
aUiision to the wedding-day may have been introduced to amuse 
Mary Lamb, who ’was Mrs Randal Noiris’s bridesmaid, and 
spent the day with the newly-married couple at Richmond. 

21 made out, fulfilled 

23 “ when we came down,” etc Quoted from the old ballad, 
in Percy’s Reliqms^ “0 waly, waly, up the bank,” stanza 4 
“ When we came in by Glasgowe tovtn, 

We were a comely sight to see, 

My love was clad in black veh et, 

And I my-sell m cramasie, ” 

26. cramasie, crimson Fi ench cmwiom , also spelt c? aw 
From Arabic qtmimsi; Sansciit Irimija , Uimij a worm, and 
to make 

33 state, magnificence 

34 an “equipage etern ” Eterne is an old form of eternal 
James I , The Kmg^s Quai'i , has 'oidynance eterne,’ and Milton, 
Fai adzse Lost, \ii 203, “ Celestial equipage ” 

35 once mounted, t e when once he had climbed into it The 
participle is m agreement with * him ’ m the next clause 

Page 58, Ime 1 putting a handsome face upon, boldly and 
cheerfully facing, making the best of 

2 To bully and swagger away, etc , to dissipate the feeling of 
poverty by a jovial pretentiousness, is not necessarily blame- 
worthy 

4 Tibbs and Bobadil, braggarts Beau Tibbs is a charactei 
m Goldsmith’s Gztizen of the World, “um nailed m his finely, 
his vanity, and his poverty,” says Hazlitt. Captain Bobadil is 
the military swaggerer in Ben Jonson’s Ever^ Man in his Himionr, 
not far inferior to Shakespeare’s Pistol. 

7. steeped in poverty, etc , from Othello, iv. 2 50 “Steep’d 
me m poverty to the very lips ” The phiase -was tiavestied by 
Dickens m his Chnstmors Carol “ Steeped m sage and onions to 
the very eyebrows,” and adedpted by Mr Gladstone, in a speech, 
of Parnell and his followers, “Steeped to the very lips m 
treason ” Randal Norris was not excessively pooi , nor was his 
wife a Scotchwoman , but such fictions would he quite m Lamb’s 
manner. 

8. chm-deep m riches, deeply immersed m Perhaps a 
reminiscence of a hue of Robert Crowley, the sixteenth century 
divine and poet 

“ The richer sort do stand up to the chin 
In delicates ” 

or of Spenser, Faery Qiieem, n vii 58 

“ Deep was he drenched to the npmost chin ” 
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THE SUPERANNUATED MAN 
{London Magazine, May, 1825 ) 

See Introduction, pp xvni and xix The essay is piacticaily 
a bit of autobiography 

Page 58 j hue 11 Sera tamen, etc Liberty hath lemerabered 
me though late Veigii’s woids are 

Libertas , quo3 sera tamen respexit ineitem {Eclogue, i 28 ) 

13 A Clerk I was in London gay The line which Lamb 
quotes IS not to bo found in any of the published works of 
O’Keefe It was probably a slip of meinoiy, for thedme does 
occur m George Colman The Younger’s Inlle and Yayico, iii 1 
For O’Keefe, see note on The Acting of Mmden, page 207, line 1 

16 prison days, yeais of confinement m an office 

21 appreciate, estimate 

23 Mincing Lane In the City, on the south si^le of Fenchurch 
Street , an intentional mystification The East India Company’s 
office was in Leadenhall Street 

28. doggedly content, ^ e not happily satisfied, but grimly 
resigned 

32 unbending CompaieA/Vs Battlers Opinion on ff'hist, -page 
49, line 16, note 

Page 59, hne 14 Those eternal bells, the various Chinch bells 
contmualiy ringing Cf page 165, line 28 Elsewhere Lamb 
speaks very differently of them as “ the music mghest bordering 
upon heaven,” Meio Fear'd Eve, page 40, line 5, and so also in his 
poem The Sabbath Bells 

6. knacks and gewgaws, elegant trifles, toys and ornaments, 
In modern English the reduplicated form ^nrick-knacks ’ is 
used in this sense Gewgaw is 0 E giuegoue, i e give gove, a 
reduplication from the root of A S gif an, to give, perhaps 
representing A. S and pea/e, a^ift 

11 the very face, etc , the very appearance of business having 
an attraction for him, m contrast with his temporary idleness 

13 emancipated ’prentices, shop-boys freed from then 
drudgery 

15 slaving, etc , working like a slave, has got so unaccustomed 
to a holiday that she has lost the power to enjoy it 

17 livelily expressing the hollowness, then vacant or melan- 
choly faces clearly indicating how unsatisfactory was their holiday 
pursuit of pleasure 

25 durance, captivity ; originally duration ; old French 
durance, fiom Latin durans, lasting 
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did %he glittering phantom, etc , did expeiieiice remam m 
hanuony with the blight expectations, which imagmation had 
loimed long beloieband ^ To ‘keep touch with’ is to ‘mamtam 
syinpathy with ’ Of Jolmson, Ch x , "‘You who pur- 

sue wnth eageiness the pliaiitoms of hope/’ and Woidsiroitli, 
Yarrow Tisi/ed, 

“ But thou that didst appeal so fair 
To fond imagination/’ 
and Mat'he^ y Endy page 110, line 22 

33 snatch, buef interval 

PagS 60, line 12 the wood had entered, etc , an adaptation of 
the English PrayQr-book version of Fbahn cr 18, “ The iron 
entered'* into his soul ” , the sense is, the iiksomeness of my 
captivity m the office had pierced my very soul Cf “ The 
diy drudgery at the desk’s dead wood,” in Lamb’s sonnet 
Work 

18 taxed me with my had looks, chai ged me with looking 
unwell 

25 given a ’handle against myself, furnished an occafsioii to he 
used to my own disad\ antagc 

30 received an awful summons, etc A clerk would only be 
summoned to appear before the paitners in their private room for 
some serious cause Hence axofid summons” and ^^JormtdabJe 
back parlour ” 

32 my time, my destined time, my dismissal So ‘ time ’ is 
used of the hour of death, and of a woman’s delivery 

Page 61j line 2 the deuce, a colloquial expletive, expressing 
annoyance oi surprise, equivalent to ‘ the devil ’ j thiough old 
French Deu% 0 God, from Latin dews, god It is an old Norman 
oath vulgaiized (Skeat) 

10 two-thuds of my accustomed salary Lamb letitcd on a 
pension of £150 a yeai fiom which £9 a yeai weie deducted 
towaids an annuity foi his sistei, should she sui vive him 

14 I stammered out a bow made a faltering reply, which 
consisted of little more than a bow 

18 Boldero, etc These fictitious names of an iniagniary firm 
are substituted for the diiectois of the East India Company. 

20 Esto perpetua, a Latin motto, the word domusy house, 
being understood “ May the house endure for ever ” It is said 
to have been the dying exclamation of the sixteenth centuiy 
Venetian historian, Pietro vSaxpi, spoken of his native Venice 

23 taste, relish, enjoy 

25. a prisoner in the old Bastille, etc. , the old State prison, 
destioyed by the populace in the Fiench Revolution, July, 1789 
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Compare that poweiful pictiue of aBa/stille piisonei, suddenly 
released aftCL long jeais of confinement, Bi Maiiette, xn 
Dickens’s Talt of Two Cities 

^35 my estates m Time, my gieafc wealth m the shape of 
leisure, \\ inch was like some vast landed estate 

Page 62, hnc 2 hy myself, in my own case 

3 giddy raptures Wordsworth, Tuiteni Ahhti/, hue 86, 
speaks of the “dizzy laptures” of jouth, its hcwiideiing or 
mtoxxcatiiig joys 

4 home feeling, comtoi tabic, famiiiai icaiisation 

7, 10 walk It away read it away Whci\e\ or I felt at a loss 
what to do, I could jiass the time m waticing oi leading- 

16 that’s bom, etc The quotation, not quite acciuate, comes 
from Middleton’s Mayor of Qiieensbo) ouyh, i 1 119 
“I know no moie the way to iempoial inle 
Than he that’s bom and has his years come to him 
In a r ough desert ” 

29 if I stretch so far His life did not quite extend to ten 
yeais from this date He died Decembei, 1834 

33 a vast tract of time, etc Compare Dream Ghhlren^ page 
145, lines 8-10, and Holmes, Aiiioa at “A great calamity is as old 
as the trilobites an horn aftei it has happened,” and “A great 
misery puts a new stamp on us in an hour or a moment — as 
sharp an impression as if it had taken half a lifetime to engrave 
It ” 

Page 63, Ime 4 a Tragedy by Sir Eobert Howard. The 
passage occuis m The Vestal Viu/iii oi the Rornaii Ladiefi, v 1, 
and is accurately quoted. 8ii Robert Howaid was a seventeenth 
century historian and poet, and joint author with Diy den of 
The Indian Queen He was the original of Bayes in Bucking- 
ham’s Rehearsal^ though the charactei was after waids altered to 
satirise Drydeii 

10 Time takes no measure Cf. Pbolm xc. 4 The words 
perhaps contain an allusion to Aristotle’s saymg, Meta^jhysiCb x 
10 ‘‘ Time IS measured by motion.” 

13 CO -brethren of the quiU, fcllow-cleiks. Cf 0<xfor(i m the 
Vacation f page 12, line 16-20 

m the state militant, still doing their life-work The 
phrase is adapted from the theological expression, ‘The Church 
Militant,’ % e engaged in warfaie against its enemies on earth, as 
opposed to ‘ The Church Triumphant ’ in heaven 

^ 16 cracked some of our old jokes, etc. The colloquial expres- 
sion, ‘ to crack a joke,’ is a metaphor from ‘ cracking, i e opening, 
a bottle.’ Here, however, Lamb uses it punningly, as if the 
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meta|)bor were derived from ‘crackeia,’ exploding fiie’^^oiks 
The pun is continued m ‘went off,’ t»e. either ^ succeeded’ ox 
‘exploded ’ 

20 d 1 take me, etc , hang me, if I didn’t feel soriy /I 

should have been a beast if I hadn’t, etc 

31 cronies, colloquial foi ‘ultimate friends’ Oiiginally 
‘ ciony ’ was an old woman, a diminutive of crone , a Celtic woid, 
Welsh and Irish cnon^ diy, withered. 

32 Oh — — , Chambeis 

33 Do , Heniy Dodwell 

34 PI , W D Plumley. 

36 a^Gresham or a Whittington, a mci chant pimoe Sir 
Thomas Giesham, 1519-1579, founded the Royal Exchange and 
Gresham College Six Bichaid Whittington, about 1360-1425, 
was three times Loid Mayoi of London, and is the heio of 
iegendaiy song and of the nursery tale, Dich Whittington and his 
Cat 

Page 64, hn3 3 unhealthy contributor, a souice of px^ospeuty, 
but not of health, foster-mothei to me, but not a kindly one In 
‘ stern fosterei ’ there is an allusion to ‘ alma mater ’ , see note on < 
0 if Old in the Vacation^ page 17, Ime 6 

5 my “works ” The books that I have written axe leally the 
ledgers and account-books of the office, my literary “woiks” 
are trifling in amount by compaiison 

8 Aquinas Sec note on The Two Faces of lien, p, 38, 1 19 
My mantle I bequeath I leave the prosecution of my task 
to you, my fellow-clerks. ‘ Mantle ’ symbolizes a man’s spirit 
and power , see 1 Kings, xix 19, and 2 Kings, XL 13, where 
JElijah bequeaths his mantle to Ehsha. 

13 flutter, agitation, excitement. 

15 my old chains See above, page 58, lines 15 and 16. 

17 a Carthusian See note on A Qualei^s Meeting, p 66, 1 32. 

21 Bond Street Compare note on page 52, line 16 

23 digress, m the literal sense, ‘ turn aside ’ Soho is a 
disiiict south of Oxford Stieet with a laige pxopoition of foreign 
residents, especially Frenchmen 

27. Fish Street Hill, where the Monument stands Cl All 
Fools’ Day, page 62, line 28 

28 Mincing Lane See page 58, ime 23 above 

30 vocal, resounding, echoing “ Eveilastmg flints ’ comes 
from Romeo and J uhet, ii 6 17 

‘ So light a foot 

AViii ne’er wear out the everlasting flint ” 
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31. I mdent, etc., I tread the livelier pavements of Pall Mall. 
Compare My IMations, page 104, line 28. 

It is 'Ohange time, although these are business hours, when 
merchants and brokers meet at the Royal Exchange, I aih idling 
away my time at the British Museum. For the Elgin marbles, 
see The Decay of Beggar h, page 166, line 22, note. 

Page 65, line 4. genius, individual spirit. See A Chapter on 
Mars, page 60, line 31, “ the genius of his religion.” 

7. Sabbath. See note on My Relations, page 100, line 31. 

8. washed the Ethiop white, made Black Monday a pleasant 
day. The allusion is to Jeremiah, xiii. 23, “ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? ” 

What is gone of Black Monday? What has become of 
dismal Monday? “Black,” because it brings the resumption of 
toil, after the Sunday holiday ; just as lucky days were formerly 
called “white days.” Originally, Black Monday meant Easter 
Monday (Cf. Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 25), in commemoration, it 
is said, of the disastrous weather that Edwe:rd III.’s army 
encountered near Paris on April 14, 1360. “ Gone of ” is a lower- 
class vulgarism. 

14. huge cantle, immense slice. An allusion to 1 Henry IV, 
III. 1. 100 : “ See how this rhmr ... cuts me ... a monstrous cantle 
out.” ‘Cantle ’is old French cantel, corner, piece, from O.F. 
cant, corner ; Dutch and Swedish hant, edge, border. 

19. Iiucretian pleasure, an Epicurean enjoyment such as the 
Latin poet Lucretius describes. The allusion is to the well- 
known lines “ Suave mari magno,” etc., Lucretius, ii. 1., etc. : 

‘ Sweet is it, ^ when the stormy winds do blow,’ 

Ashore to watch another’s ‘ billowy woe ’ ; 

Not that we gloat on any man’s affliction, 

But sight of ills escaped is benediction.” 

20. carking, worrying ; formed from carh, anxiety, a Celtic 
word ; Welsh care, care, anxiety, which is perhaps akin to Breton 
i;arp, load, biirden, and to English ‘charge.’ 

23. too much Time. Compare Lamb’s sonnet, Lemm. 

26. operative, working. Compare the opening lines of Lamb’s 
sonnet, Worlc, 

28. Take me that lumber, pray, remove that cumbrous desk. 
For the enclitic use of ‘ me ’ see Abbott’s Oramrnar, § 220, also 
note on Oxfoi'd in the Vacation, 17, line 22. 

30, As low as to the fiends. Hamlet, ii. 2. 519 : 

“ Bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 

As low as to the fiends. ” 
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32. Retired Leisure I am no longer Mr So-cancl-So, clerk to 
Such-and-Such a firm, but the gentleman at ease , The allusion 
IS to Milton, Peiisci oso, 49 . 

“ Retired Leisure, 

That m trim gardens takes his pleasure 

33 Tacant, not m its ordinary sense ‘ devoid of expression,’ but 
*free fiom care,’ ‘ holiday ’ 

35 about , not to and from, * about ’ is emphatic 1 no longer 
walk with an object, stiaight to my woik oi awayfiom it, but 
saunter about casually 

Page 66, ime l a certain cum dignitate air An abbieviation 
of the Latin otium ctmi dignitate, a phrase winch occuis m Cicero’s 
Pio P Sext , c 45 An air of dignified leisiue has begun to 
develop m me 

3 grow into gentility Compare page 8, lines 32, 33 

4 Opus operatum est (Latin), my work is finished 

6. the rest of the day, the remainder of my life 


THE GENTEEL STYLE IN WRITING 
{J^ew Mo7itkly Magazine, March, 1826 ) 

Page 66, Ime 7 Shaftesbury Temple For Shaftesbury, see 
note on page 30, line 22 Sir William Temple (1628-1700) was 
diplomatist, statesman, and man of letters 

10 inflated finical rhapsodies, inflated is ‘turgid, gian<hose’ , 
finical IS ‘superfine, over-fastidious ’ , rhapsodies, ‘rambling 
effusions ’ 

11 chit-chat, colloquial for small talk, easy and familiar con* 
verse. 

16 undress See note on Imperfect Sympathies, p 82, 1. 23. 

19 Shene, near Richmond, Suriey, now spelt ‘ Sheen ’ 

scent of Kimeguen, have an odoui of foreign embassies 
about them Temple was at The Hague as ambassador to the 
States-General, 1668-1671, and 1674-1678, and w^as m Nimeguen 
in Holland in 1678, when the treaty between France and the 
States-General was signed 

22 spent with age and other decays, worn out with old age 
and other causes of decay 

31 piecing out, enlaigmg, as in M&iiy Wives, iii 2 34 “He 
pieces out his wife’s inclination ” The usual sense is ‘ to com- 
plete,^ a,B m Oh is fs Hobpital, p 31,1 ii 

Page 67, Ime i the play is not worth the candle, an old 
pioverb, equivalent to ‘it is not worth while ’ It occuis m the 
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Jacula Pri(dentinn of Geoige Her belt (1593-1 6J^2) It’s a poor 
sport that is not woith the candle ’ It seems to be denved from 
the Flench proveib, “ Le ne vaut pas la chandelle ’ 

13. such a year, in such and such a yeai , m a ceitain year 

14 mornce- dancers The Moms, oi Moiisco, was a Mooiish 
dance brought by the Moois into Spam, and thence said to ha\e 
been mtioduced into England by John of Gaunt The dance 
appears to have been oiigmally connected 'with the Robin Hood 
games on May Day, but was afterwards peifoimed on Holy 
Thursday, at Whitsuntide, and on many othei occasions The 
following were the cliaiacters usually lepieseiitcd Robin Hood, 
Little John, Friai Tuck, Robin Hood’s Mi Jiess, Maul Manan, 
the Queen or Lady of the May, the Fool, the Piper, and seveial 
Moms dancers m vaiious costumes A taboi, or small drum, 
pel haps of Moorish origin, accompanied the peifoimance, as well 
as a pipe 

16 one with another, all put together, between them 

23 N«.ssau, a Geiinan duchy, capital Wiesb^Men Jan Maii- 
iitz, Count of Nassau-Siegen, Prince of the German Empiie, 
1604-1679, w’as a Dutch general and Governor-Geueial of the 
Dutch Brazils He commanded the Nethei lands aimy m 1665, 
and fought at Seneffe m 1674 under William of Orange against 
Conde 

27. the Rhinegrave, z e Rheingraf, Count of the Rhine distiict 
m Germany The Palsgiaves of the Rhine w^eie rulers of the 
Lower or Rhine Palatinate (German Pfalz) The Count Egmont 
here mentioned w ould be Procopius Francis, the last Count He 
was General of hoise and dragoons to the King of Spam, and 
Brigadiei m the service of the King of France He died mSpain 
m 1707. 

28 Maestncht, m the Limbnrg district of the Netherlands. 
It was besieged and taken by Louis XIV. in 1673, and besieged 
by William of Orange in 1676 ; but Schomberg’s approach com- 
pelled him to laise the siege 

24 In no very lU year, m a year when the vines and peach 
trees bore tolerably well 

36 Fontainebleau, in Northern France, 40 miles from Paris, 
near the Seme 

Page 68, Ime 1 Gascony, one of the old Fiench piovmces, m 
the south-west of France 

4 Frontignac or Muscat grape, two famous species of grape. 
Frontignan is in the Department of H4rault, in the south of 
France, on the sea coast The Muscat grape derives its name 
from the Arabian state and town of that name on the Persian 
Gulf. 
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7 the Low OouEtries, the Netherlands 

12 persons of cinality, gentlefolk 

14 garden pedantry, asbumption of knowing all about gar-^ 
dening 

16 doubts, suspects, feais 

15 Cosevelt, i e Kosfeld, m Westphalia, Prussia, 20 miles west 
of Mimstei , the capital 

21 Garden essay. Temple’s Upo7i the Garde7is of Epicurus , or 
Of Gai demug m the yem 1686 ^ which appealed m the second pait 
of Ills Miscellanea^ published 1692 

worthy of Cowley Cowley wiote an essay entitled The 
Garden, wjiich appeared posthumously among his Essays in Prose 
and Verse, 1826 See p 32, 1 30, note 

24 abroad, t e outside them 

25 play, move ; to watch the pi ogress of affairs in the world, 
and the curient political movements 

33 go his own way and pace, do what he likes and as 

leisurely as he chooses ^ 

34 The measure of choosing well, the test of a good choice 

Page 69, line 6. to town, to London, a common colloquial 
usage stilL 

11. with Horace, etc , EpzsUes, i 18 104, etc The Bigentia 
was a little stream which rose near Horace’s farm, and after a 
course of six miles joined the River Amo 

14 so, pro\ ided that 

15 unto myself. Of p 62, 1 23. 

17 depend upon each doubtful hour, live from hand to mouth 

22. tenderness, sensibility 

23 string of felicitous antitheses, a senes of happily contrasted 
sentences. 

28 a white staff, the badge of the Lord High Treasurer of 
England 

29 a blue riband, the badge of the" Order of the Garter, which 
IS suspended by a blue ribbon. 

32 eased by wearing a crown Of Hmry IV (B.) in, 1 31 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ” 

34 humour of plainness, natural inclination for simplicity 

36 the controversy This controveisy was started by the 
publication of Temple’s Four Essays upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning, published in the Miscellanea An entertaining account 
of the controversy is given m 3 ebb’s ‘‘Bentley,” English Men of 
Letters series. 
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Page 70. line 2 state engagements, employment in tlie 
service of the, State 

6 Gothic humours, the fieice tempei or disposition of the 
Laibaiian mvadeis of the Roman Einpiie 

8 the unequal mixture, ill-balanced composition ; composition 
m VI Inch the constituent parts are not lolatively well pro 
poitioned Temple means that modem languages, especially 
the Teutonic blanches, aie less homogeneous than Latin and 
Gieek 

12 such as they are, ? e mfeiioi as oui modem poetry and 
music are 

17 dead calm, unieliev^eJ monotony, a metaphor fiom the 
sea 

24 affections, emotions 

25 pretend to he wise, claim a reputation for wisdom by 
affecting an outwuid seriousness of demeanoui 

26 toys, fiivolities 

27 Br>t whoever, etc An inability to appreciate poetry and 
music IS not a thing to boast of, rather it suggests want of heart, 
if not of intelligence 

33 request, popularity, frequent demand for 

Page 71, line 2 a froward child, etc Of Pope, Essay on 
Man, II 275, etc 

“Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 

Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled wuth a straw , 

Scarfs, gaiters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayei -books are the toys of age , 
Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before, 

Till tir’d he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er ” 


BARBARA S . 

{London Magazine^ April, 1825 ) 

According to Lamb’s note, the name of the subject of this 
Essay was Street, and he adds various other fictitious details 
It was really the well-known actress, Miss Fanny Kelly, whose 
childish experience is here narrated j but all the circumstances 
are altered according to Lamb’s manner 

Page 71, line 10 the then Treasurer. See note on Chnsfs 
Hospital^ 25, line 23 

17 pious, dutiful ; like Latin pius, which is used especially of 
those who “ honour their father and their mother ” 
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27 drawn tears in young Aitliur, moved the s|)ectators to 
teais m the pait ot Pi nice Arthui m Shakespeai e’a Ezng John 
rallied Eicliard, etc , hanteied him with childish impertin- 
ence, as tlie young Duke of Yoik m Kmrj Hichaid III lii 1. 

29 Prince of Wales, Edwaid V , the eklei of the young 
princes whom Richard murdered in the Tower, in the same play 
and scene 

30 Morton’s pathetic after piece The Children m the Wood, 

‘ a musical entertainment,’ by Thomas Moiton, the dramatist, 
was fiist perfoimed at the Haymarket, 1793 An ‘aftei piece’ 
is a shoit piece, usually comic, pei formed aftei a play Miss 

Kelly, the leal Barbara S , played the eldei child in this 

piece m 3*793 at Diury Lane theatre 

32 was not Cf page 35, line 28 

Page 72, line 3 the then prompter See above, page 71, 
line 10 

5 tragedy ladies, tragic actresses 

9 Morocco '►See above, page 31, Ime 14 

10 gilt'Splashed, with gilt edges to the leaves 

14 her pnncipia, her rudiments, etc , hei first lessons, her 
alphabet, as it were , the primitive germs of the art of acting 

16 India-rubber, or a pumice-stone How could they have 
been improved .by rubbing out or erasure, to make the -writing 
look clean and tidy ’ 

32 avoiding to instance The infinitive aftei ‘avoid’ is 
unusual, the gerundial being the ordinary construction ‘ Instance’ 
IS used intransitively, ‘ to give an example m her own personal 
experience.’ 

34 the Little Son to Mrs Porter’s Isabella In Isabella or, the 
Fatal Marnaqe (1694), a play by Thomas Southern (1660-1746) 
Canon Aingei quotes from Orahb Robinson's Ihane^ a passage 
which shows that the great actress was Mis Siddons, not Mis 
Porter, and the child Miss Kelly “ She (Miss Kelly) related 
that when, as Constance (in King John), Mis. Siddons wept over 
her, her collar was wet with Mis Siddons’s tears ” 

Page 73, hne S kept me out of the pulpit Sec Introduction, 
page X , and All FoolJDay, page 62, line 21 

9 personal disqualifications Cf Preface, page V3i line 3, 
etc 

13, Miss Kelly Francis Maria Kelly (1790-1882), the celcbiated 
comic actress and singer, was a friend of the Lambs, and the 

original of Barbara S See his sonnet ‘To Miss Kelly,’ and 

‘ To a celebrated female performer in The Bhnd Bog ’ 

14. Mr laston John Liston, comedian (1777-1846) 
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15 Mrs, Cliarles Kemble Mane Thorcse, daughter of Geoige 
de Camp (1744-18.38), a good eomic actiess and a moderate 
singer In 1806 she maiued Chailes Kemble, biothei of John 
l{!^mbie and of Mis Siddons 

16 as friend to friend Cf Exodus, wxjir 2 

17 Macready William Chailes Maeieadj' (1793 1873), the 
celebrated tragic actor 

IS Player-picture gallery, gallery of poitiaits of actois and 
actresses 

Matthews’s Charles Matthews (1770-1835), comic actor, 
father of Charles James Matthews, who mariied Madame 
Vestris 

22 Old tones, half-faded, of Dodd, etc His imitations have 
reproduced for me the half forgotten tones of the old actors’ 
voices J’ames I)odd is described m the Essay On Some of the 
Old Actors^ pages 190-193 , Parsons and Baddeley were con tern 
porary comedians, and are mentioned on page 188 in that Essay 
Edwin IS mentioned in the Essay on 77ie Actnifi of M^mden, 
page 207, line 13 

25 I am growing a coxcomb, I am boasting of my acquain 
tances like a conceited fool 

28 Diamond’s ‘ The Old Bath Theatre ’ was a large loom, or 
cellar, underneath the Assembly Rooms, now the Literary In- 
stitution John Palmer, a wealthy brewer, built a new theatre 
m Orchard Street, opened m 1767, for which a monoply was 
obtained by Act of Parliament m 1768 William Dimond was 
one of the manageis of this theatre He was author of a number 
of poems and dramas, among the latter of which was The Bride 
of Ahydosy played at Drury Lane m 1818 The Orchard Street 
theatre became a famous school of dramatic art, and many 
notable actors, Elliston among them, received their training 
there 

32. from causes which, etc , i.e, owing to his fondness for 
the bottle, which I cannot censure because I am too keenly 
aware of my own weakness of the same kind. See Introduction, 
P 

34 pure infelicity, sheer bad luck 

35 lay at the door of, impute to. 

Page 74, line 11 to sup off a roast fowl It was in the 
character of the elder child m The Ohildi en in the Wood that the 
mcident of the roast fowl and the spilt salt occurred to Miss 
Kelly. The famished childien, just rescued from the wood, are 
fed by the faithful Walter with a roast chicken, over which 
he has just before, in his agitation, upset the salt-box (Ainger) 

32 popped, colloquial for ‘put quickly,’ ‘dropped ’ 
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Page 75, Ime 6 Poor men’s smoky cabins, etc One does 
not, as a mle, find poveity a good teacher of etlncs ‘Smoky 
cabins ’oociiife in ‘Woidbwoith, Allows «o?? iv , and smoky cubs” 
m Henry IV (B) ii 1 15 But the words aie probably a 
reminiscence of Milton, Comm, 324 “ In lowly sheds with smoky 
rafters ” ‘ Poitico’ is an allusion to the (xrod, or porch, in Athens, 
where Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy, taught his 
disciples, Milton’s “ painted stoa ” {Paradise Regained^ iv 253) 

22 stood her friend behmd the scenes, befriended her by 
influencing the managei on her behalf 

25 a world, colloquial for ‘a laige amount ’ Of page 16, 
line 10 

27 caihe staring upon her, m imagination she pictured to her- 
self vividly 

Page 76j ime 5 not her own, supernatural, bestowed by God 

6 a reason above reasonings, a moial wisdom superior to 
human reasoning 

16 brightened up the feet and the prospects, a play lapon the 
literal and metaphorical meanings of ‘biighten ’ , provided them 
with new shoes and stockings, and made their pecuniary pro- 
spects more cheeiful 

17 set upon their legs again, colloquial foi * restored the 
foi tunes of ’ 

IS discussing moral dogmas, debating questions of right and 
wrong 

22 the difference, the half guinea which she had been over- 
paid 

25 Mrs Crawford, Anne Crawford (1734-1801), an actress of 
note Her name is substituted for Miss Kelly’s. 

30 Lady Bandolph, the heroine of Douglas, a tragedy by the 
Rcoich minister John Horae (1724-1808) The son of her first 
marriage with Douglas is suspected of being hei lover and sUm 
by her second husband, Lord Randolph , and she commits 
suicide 

31 Mrs Siddons 8ee note on Hy Fust Play, page 107, hue 
19 


THE TOMB8 IN THE ABBEY 

IV A LEI TER TO li S , ESQ 

{London Magazine, October, 1823*) 

This Essay consists of the concluding poition of Lamb’s reply 
to Robert Southey’s attack m the Quaiteib/ Renew tui Jaiiuaiy 
1823 See Iiitioduction, pages xvii and xviii 

Q 
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Page 77, line 3 liistorified, rccoi ded in liistoi y. Soutliey was 
a waiin champion of the Chuich of England, and wiotc The Bool 
of the Chnichi and Vinchoue Angluame ‘Defence of 

the Ohm eh of England” Sir P Sidney has ‘‘meet to be 
hi&toiified ” 

may the ill time never come, etc , I tuist I shall nevei so 
far degenerate as to enter hei ancient chin dies and cathedrals 
without emotion, oi at all iiieveiently 

8 Westminster Though not musical, Lamb was fond ox 
attending the choial sei\ices m Westmiiihtei Abbey Compare 
A Ohaptei on Ems, page 60, lines 7-19 

13 a jar, a discordant note, a distuibhnce of dc\otional 
feeling 

14: Westminster, Westminster School, founded 1560, stands 
within the grounds of the Abbey It is one of the gieat Public 
Schools 

15 dim aisles Cf “the side aisles of the dim Abbey,” m A 
Ohaptei ^on Eais, page 60, line 9 Both pliiF/ses ate due to 
Milton’s “dim religious light” {II Penseioso^ 79), describing the 
effect of light passing thiough stained glass i\mclo\\& 

17 your purest mind feeds, George Peele (1552 159S) in his 
Polyhymnia has “feed on piayeis.” 

20 wrecks of splendid mortality, the lemains of the “mighty 
dead,” whose tombs are in the Abbey. The phiase may have 
been suggested by “the wiecks of matter,” Addison, Gato, v 1 
Lamb has “wrecks of drowned moitahty” below, page 81, 
line 21 

23 establishment, ? e the Church of England 

24 lessened, loweicd m estimation 

28 low-in-purse, a compound of Lamb’s own coining for ‘poor, 
but not impecunious ’ 

29 commit an injury, etc , wrong Ins family by an extra- 
vagance beyond his means 

31 decencies, foi ms of becoming reverence Inspection of the 
Abbey and the tombs during the houis of divme service detracts 
from the solemnity of worship 

Page 78, Ime 8 your Journal, The Quai terly Review, founded 
1809 as a Toiy counterblast to the Whig Edinlmigh Review. 
William Gifford w^as the editoi fiom its foundation till 1824; 
but Southey, at the instance of Sir W Scott, was a fieqiient 
contributor He wrote 95 ai tides for it betvreen 1809 and 1839, 
and exercised an influence over its management 

9. Beautiful Temple An tillusion to Arts, m 2, “the gate of 
the temple which is called Beautiful,” 
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12 entrance to so mucli reflection, etc, le admission to a 
biiilduig which provides material for so much refkction, histori- 
cal, patriotic, religions 

16 weighing prudence against sentiment, debating whethei 
we could affoid to spend so much money, to indulge our taste 

18 the adjacent Park, St James’s 

21 genius, peivadmg spirit, as m ^ Chapter on Eau, page 
60, line 31 

24 anticlimax, the opposite of a climax, ‘gieat ciy and little 
wool ’ When the point, or conclusion, is ludiciously dispiopoi- 
tionate to the expectations raised, it is called an anticlimax 

27 m|y coexist, may be combined with a degree of poverty 
which cannot alibi d two shillings 

36 the tomb of Nelson Under the dome The saicophagus 
was origmally intended to contain the body of Heniy VIII It 
was designed and executed foi Oaulmal Wolsey by the famous 
Toiregiano (Hare) 

Page 79, hnS 6 mimms to their sight, msignificanf? amounts 
m their eyes Mmim comes thiough French fiom Latin 
smallest, it is generally used now of a half-note in music, 
formerly the shortest 

6 Shame these Sellers out of the Temple, drive these traffickers 
m money out of the Abbey by shame, as Christ drove the money- 
changers out of the temple with a scorn ge The allusion is to 
St, Johif II. 14 and 15. 

19 that amiable spy, Major AndrI A gallant and promismg 
young English officer, of French extraction, who was em 2 >loyea 
by Sir Henry Clinton in his secret negotiations with the American 
traitor, Arnold, for the surrender of Westpomt, a stiong fortress 
on the Hudson River Audi 4 completed the negotiations, and 
was captured outside the American lines with a drawing of the 
beti ayed for ti ess m his possession He was ti lod by an American 
court-maitial, and hanged as a spy, October 2, 1780 His lemains 
were interred in the Abbey in 1S21 His execution was justifi- 
able , but the circumstances of his arrest, mamly due to the 
selfishness of Arnold, made it an unusually severe measure 

21 fired with raw notions, etc , excited by ciude ideas of 
Ameiican freedom 

26 a new Peter’s pence, a new ecclesiastical tax, as odious as 
that foimerly levied by the Pope of Rome The Pope claims to 
be the successor of St Peter , hence the name The tax was 
suppressed m England by Heniy VHI in 1634 

28 ragged, rugged, uneven, as m Shakespeare, Henry IF. 
(B ) Induction 35, “hold of ragged stone,” and Packard III iv. 
L 102, “ lude, ragged nurse” (The Tower of London). 
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AMICUS REDIYIVUS 
{London Magajine, Decembei, 1823 ) 

The Latin title, a friend le&tored to life, lefers to Lamb’s 
absent-minded friend, Oeci^e Dyei, of whom an interesting 
account is given m Oxfond i,-' the Vacation See note on page 16, 
line 11 in that Essay The motto is from Milton, Lycidtts, 50, 51 

Page 80, line 5 my cottage at Islington In August, 1823, 
the Lambs took a cottage at Colebrooke Bow, Islington, a 
northern suburb of London The New Riv^i flowed at the foot 
of their garden 

12 unreserved motion towards self-destruction, deliberate 
attempt to commit suicide. 

14 found my feet, staited to run 

15. Some spirit, not my own I was earned along by an im- 
pulse, as it weie, of some other mmd 

17. the hand unseen, a nominative absolute clause 

18 as feeling, as though txymg to find 

19 if time was in that time, if the oxdinary language about 
time applies to that crisis of feeling 

21 his who hore Anciuses JEneas, who earned his aged 
father Anchises on his back out of tlie burning i luns of Troy 
Vergil, Aeid, ii 707-723 

28 stifle of conflicting judgments, squeezing oiowd of persons 
all at variance with each other m opinion 

31. to he missed on The preposition is added on the analogy 
of “ to hit on ” We should now omit it 

Page 81, line 1 as if an Angel had spoken Cf Ads, xxm 9 

4 Monoculus Latin, or rather Gr^eco-Latin hybrid, for 
* one-eyed ’ See page 81, line 33 

7 truckled to the pedantry of a diploma, stooped to submit to 
that ostentation of learning— a certificate of a medical degiee. 
The sentence is a humorous way of indicating that the man was 
an Ignorant quack and empiric, who derived his knowledge solely 
from experiments 

10 the vital spark, life ; the phrase has passed into common , 
use from Pope’s Vital spaik of heavenly flame,” in T/<e Dying 
OhribUan to his Soul 

13 surfeit-suffocation, apoplexy. 

the ignohler obstructions, etc., more disgraceful suffocation 
produced by attempts to commit suicide by hanging Cannabis 
is Latin, from Greek xdwapts, hemp 
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28 sfcudioiis ■watciiings, hard study at night, causing teriible 
sleeplessness 

SI deliverance hymns, songs of tlianksgiving to God for 
deliveiance fiom death oi the feai of death 

33 tremor coidis, Latin foi ‘palpitation of the lieait ’ It 
occiiis in The Winta^ Tahy i 2 110 

36 self-tenderness, compassionate solicitude foi one’s self 

Page 83, Ime 1 in the latter crisis, i e in a case of impending 
danger 

2 Sir Hugh, etc , Sir Hugh Evans m of Winchor^ 

on the eve of the duel, iii 1 17, etc 

“ To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals , 

Mercy on me ’ I have a great disposition to cty, 

When as I sat m Pabylon,” etc 

4 Waters of Sir Hugh Middleton See note above, page 81, 
line 20 

what a spark, how valuable a life 

8 liquid artifice— wretched conduit The New Bivei is 
oppiobiiously addressed as a sham, an aitificial pietence of a 
liver, a miserable channel, because it had nearly drowned his 
hiend Dyer Of Horace, Odes, ii 13 1-13, Milton, Lynda^i, 
100 , 101 

10 smit, filed with enthusiasm by 

11. that Ahyssmian traveller, James Bruce (1730-1794), the 
Scotch traveller, the pioneei of the modem attempts to discover 
the source of the Nile His Travels vere published in 1790 

Amwell, between Hertfoid and Ware See note on page 
81, line 20 

13, cultured, cultivated, fertile. The modern use of the word 
is metaphorical only Shenstone has “cultured vales,” -E^%ics, 
25 

14 Faiads, water-nymphs, who "w ere supposed to fall in love 
with handsome youths and drag them down to be then loveis. 
Naiad is Greek raids, from vdo), to flow Of Veigil, Eclogue, 
X 9, 10 

15 ye As legards *ye’ for ‘you,’ see Abbott, §212, on the 
Shakespeaiian use of *thee’ for ‘thou,’ which is similarly to be 
explamed on grounds of euphony 

16 the tutelary genius, the guardian spirit Lamb is thinking 
of Milton, Lycidas, 182. 
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‘^‘Henceforth thou a,ri the genius of the shore, 
and shall }>e good 

To all that wander m that perilous flood ’’ 

18, Cam, the rivei of Cambridge 

19 consonancy, appi opi lateness , because Dyei was a Cam- 
budge man, and had wiitteii a histoiy of the Univeisity Coni- 
paie On Some of the Old Actots, page 189, line 19, note 

willows, the tree associated with mourning, especially 
with unhappy love The banks of the Cam aie lined with 
pollaided willows 

20 moist sepulture, a paraphiase of “wat’ry biei,” Milton, 
Lycidab, d.2 

21 eternal novity, perpetual new ness, in allusion to its name, 
the JSheio Rwe) 

24 “And could such spacious virtue,” etc , from the contiibu- 
tion of the Cavaliei poet, John Cleveland (l(>13'i659), to the 
Elegies on the death of Edw^aid King, of which Lycidab is the 
most famous ^he lines lun 

“ But can his spacious veitue find a grave 
Within the imposthumed bubble of a wave ’ ” 

‘ Imposthumed ’ is inflamed, suppurated, from nnposfhume^ an 
abscess The lattei word is a coriuptioa of apostemc, CTieek 
hirbffTqfxa, the sepaiation of coiinpt mattei into an ulcer 

29 till your presence of body, etc , until wc weie tliicatened 
with the loss of yoiii bodily picsence by di owning Compaie 
Oxford 111 the Vacation, page 18, line 6 

30 wandering into Eunpus with Aristotle, m allusioji to the 
legend that Aiistotle threw himself into the Eunpus, the strait 
that separates Euboea fi om the mainland of Gieece, because he 
could not diseovei the cause of the ii regularity of the ebb and 
flow in its tide 

31 fie, man, to turn dipper, ck , shame on you, to become a 
Baptist at youi age The Baptists piactise total immeision in 
the iite of chiistenmg oi baptism, whereas the (^hui ch of Blngland 
iite allows spi inkling wnth water as an alternative , and in 
piactice the latiei is the regular custom 

33 nothing but water in my head, can think of nothing but 
water Eor ‘ o’ nights,’ see Abbott, § 176 

34 with Clarence in his dream Piichaidni i 4 9 

35 Christian beginnmg to sink Bunyaii, Pd gum's Proqiess 

Page 84, line 1 “I sink in deep waters,” etc Compounded 
of Psalm LXix 2 “ I am come into deep waters where the floods 
oveiflow me”, and Psalm xLii 7: “All thy w^a\es and thy 
billows aie gone ovei me ” ‘Relah’ is an obsciue musical term six 
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Hebrew, on the meaning of which theie ib the gieatc&t divcisity 
of opinion 

3 Palimirus, just letting* go the steerage raliinu li«; as the 
lielmsman of JEneas’ ship, and fell into the sea in his bicep 
Veigii, a.E'i'Kiidi V 854 61 

7 reluctant gratefulness, unwilling giatitiulo, bccaiibe they 
had been saved against then own desne 

ropy weeds, etc , sticky sea-wced hanging fi ora tlicii hair 
For ‘watchet hue,’ see page 9, lino 30, note 

8 constrained Lazari, Lazaiuseb against then will The 
allusion IS to the restoiatioii to life of the dead Lazaius, tit 
John^ XI 

Pluto’s half- subjects, half-dead Pluto was king of the 
realms below", m classical mythology 

9 stolen fees fjcpm the grave, etc , men w"ho have robbed 
death of its due — their lives — cheating Chaion of his faie foi 
crossing the river Styx See page 23, line 4, note Cliaion’s 
fee [was ran obolus, aJattle ovei thiee halfpence, ‘Bilk’ is a 
slang word foi ‘fiustiate, defiaud ’ 

10 Anon See note on A Chapter on Em page 60, line 25. 

in his singing garments, in the lohes of a poet The 
phiase comes from Milton’s The JReason of Church Gove7 mnent, 
Book II “A poet soaring in the high reason of his fancies, with 
his garland and singing lobes about liim ” 

11 votive garland, a garland of flowers offered to some deity 
as a thanksgiving and m fulfilment of a vow See note below 
on page 84, line 13 

12 Machaon In Greek mythology, son of ^sculapius, the 
god of healing, and physician to the Greeks before Troy 

Dr Hawes William Hawes (1736 1808), a distinguished 
physician, who attended Goldsmith m his last illness In 
coupling the two names. Lamb means ‘some great physician, 
ancient or modern ’ 

13 suspend it to the stern God of Sea The allusion is to the 
Roman custom of persons escaped from shipwreck hanging up m 
the temple of Neptune, oi some other sea-god, the clothes they 
escaped in, and other offeimgs Lamb was thinking of Horace, 
OdeSil 5 13 “Me tabula sacer votiva,” etc 

“ The temple wall with votive picture show"s 
That I have hanged my dripping gaiments up 
In honour of the god that rules the sea ” 

Compare also Vergil, Mneid, xii. 768, 769 

14 dismal streams of Lethe See note on Dream Ohldren^ 
page 146, line 5 
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15 by wharfs where Ophelia twice acts her muddy death 
Aiiothei allusion to 

“The fat weed 

That loots it&elf m ease on Lethe wharf” {Hamht^ i 5 33) 
See also Hamlet ^ iv 7 182 

“Till that hei gaiments, heavy with then dunk, 

Pull’d the poor wietch from hei melodious lay 
To muddy death ” 

17 notice, mfounation or wainmg received 

19 inexorable Homer’s "Aidyjs dfieiXLxo? and Hoi ace’s 
‘illaciimabilem Pliitpna’ aie m the epithet 

21 theigrim feature, death The phiase comes fiom Milton, 
Paiadise Lost, x 279 

22 learnt to pity Tantalus, t e death has been so often 
tantalized, by having his victims snatched almost from his giasp 
by medical science, that he must sympathize vith the feelings of 
Tantalus See note on page 53, line 2, above 

24 A pulse, etc , a thrill of expectation 

Elysian shades, the spiiits of Elysium Above, page 24, 
line 16, the word has a different sense m “the blessed shades ” 

26 From their seats of Asphodel arose, etc Compare the 
lines in Shelley’s Adonazs 

“ The inheritors of unfulfilled lenown 
Pvose from then thrones,” etc , 

stanzas 45 and 46, which may have been in Lamb’s mind, as 
Keats’s death occiured only thiee yeais befoie this Essay was 
written Asphodel, Greek d<T^6de\os (whence English daffodil) 
was the flower of Elysium, a plant of the lily kind 

29 love labours, woik done for its o’wn sake See Oxfozd in 
the Vatation, page 16, line 31 , page 17, line 3 , and page 19, 
lines 1 to 17 

schohast, annotator oi commentator on the classical 
authors 

30, Markland Jeiemiah Markland (1693 1770), a classical 
scholar who edited Statius and se’veial plays of Eiuipides He 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital 

Tyrwhitt Thomas Tyrwhitt (1730-1786), critic and com- 
mentatoi on Shakespeare, and editor of Chaucei and Chattel ton 

31 the sweet lyrist of Feter House The poet, Thomas Giay 
(1716-1771), author of the famous Elegy, was at Peter House, 
Cambridge Dyei was only sixteen when Gi ay died Shelley, 
Adonats, stanza xxx , calls the lush poet, Mooie, 

“ The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong ” 
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34. ■ Askew. Anthony Askew ( 1 722-17 72), physician and Greek 
scholar, was a friend of Dyer when the latter was a boy. Dyer 
was seventeen when Askew died at the comparatively early age of 
50 ; hence “ who should liave been his patron through life.” 

35. .^sculapian, physician’s ; from ^Esciilapiiis, son of Apollo, 
the God of medicine. Cf, Machaon, page 84, line 12, above. 

Page 85, Hue 1. whose tender scions in the hoy, etc., whose 
budding virtues in boyhood he had cherished and fostered. See 
note on page 84, line 34 above. ‘ Scion ’ is here used in its earlier 
sense, ' shoot, sucker. ’ The word comes probably from Ifrencli 
scier, Latin secare, to cut ; literally ‘ a cutting, ’ 


SOME SONNETS OF SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 

{London Magazine^ September, 1823). 

Page 85, line 7. the Arcadia. Sir Philip Sidney’s pastoral 
romance written in “poetic prose ” (1590). 8eec7V/.e Old and the 
New Schoolmaster^ page 75, line 4-S. 

8. after-tune, musical epilogue, or voluntary. 

9. “ vain and amatorious. ” Quoted from Milton’s Eihonoldastes : 
“The vain, amatorious poem of Sir Philip Sidney’s Aren (2m,” 
2.e. “an unedifying love-poem.” ‘Amatorious’ is an obsolete 
form of ‘amatory.’ 

13. the Masque at Ludlow Castle. Oomm was written for an 
entertainment given by the Earl of Bridgewater at Ludlow 
Castle. The ‘courtier’ is shown in the ideal presentment of 
the Lady Alice Egerton and her two brothers in the piece. But 
Milton’s masque, "with its lofty moral teaching, can hardly be 
styled ‘ courtly,’ as were the masques of Ben Jonson and others. 

14. the Arcades. Li the opening lines the flattery of the 
Countess of Derby is quite as extravagant as the incense offered 
to Queen Elizabeth by Spenser. 

16. if the order of time, etc. If the agitation against Charles 
II. had occurred a century earlier. 

18. the same part, that of champion of the popular cause. 

20. a later Sydney. Algernon Sidney, condemned for alleged 
complicity in the Ryehouse plot, and beheaded 1683. 

21. His letter on the French match. In Jamiary, 1580, Sidney 
sent to Queen Elizabeth an elaborate treatise, in which be boldly 
condemned the proposed match with Francois de Valois, Duke of 
Alen^on, youngest brother of the King of France. It wag a 
vehemently wmrded appeal to the Queen’s patriotism and zeal 
The Queen “wept when she read the letter, but did not visit the 
writer with her displeasure, as she would ha\'e done in the case 
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of a less high minded adviser” (Hume, The GourKhipb oj Queen 
Elizabeth) 

22 did not call him to the scaffold The era of Queen 
Elizabeth required that a patiiot should range himself on the 
side of the Champion of Piotestanti&m, not against her 

26 the very heyday of his blood, when his youthful passions 
weie at then strongest Eoi ‘heyday’ see note on The South Sea 
Hoube, p 5, 1 4 tShakespeaie has “the heyday in the blood, ’ 
for the vildness of youth, in JIanilet, iii 4 69 

28 conceits, extravagant fancies 

29 thinhs no labouj:, etc , does not shimk from launching its 
thoughts like ships on the wide ocean of imagination, and sending 
them in quest of the most remote fancies and similes, m order to 
lay its humble tribute of praise before the beloved lady in figures 
that emblematically lepresent her virtues ‘ More than Indian 
voyages ’ — i e longer than those to the Indies 

Page 86, hue 2 the circum pracordia fngus, the chill (of old 
age) at the hearti—an imperfect recollection of Vergil, Qfori/ic, 
II 484 

‘ Frigidus obstiterit circum prascordia sanguis ’ 

(If cooling blood around my heart hath baited me ) 

5 the passion, love 

6 lie before our feet, are obvious, Cf rd rrpbs 7ro<riv, 
iEschylus, (Edipu^ Tyrannub, 130 

9 Tibullus Albius Tibullus (about n o 54 — 19), the Homan 
poet of amatol y veise 

the dear Author of the Schoolmistress William Shen stone 
(1714-1763) His descriptive poem, The Sehoolmtbti ebb, was 
published in 1737 and 1742 His hghtet verse is rathei that of 
an elegant tuflei, than of a poet who ‘ dips his pen in his heart’s 
blood ’ 

10 that creep and whine, obsec^uious and unmanly But 
‘ creep ’ may be used (like Latin in Horace’s Ai t of Poctiy, 
28, and 'lepo m Epistles, ii 1 251) of a ^lovellmg and piosy 
style, as Pope uses it in his Es,bay on Gntiiism, ii. 144 

“ Ten low words oft creep m one dull line 

11 at this rate, m this half -heai ted fashion 

12 ad Leonoram, to Leonora — Eleanoia Baroni, an Italian 
singer whom he heard and admired during his tour in Italy 

14 indecorum, impropiiety, 

16 Angelas unicuique suus, etc God hinifeelf is Leonora’s 
“ guardian angel ” 

“ To every one his own angelic guard, 

(Mankind, believe ’) is fiom the heavenly host 
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Assignee^ , to Leonoie a gieatei gloiy yet, 

No maivel, foi hei veiy voice pioclaiiiib 
Iniinaniiel Siiie, either God himself, 

Oi moie than human mind fiom heaven s void, 

Steals through thy lips with some divinei power , 

So moital health may bo attuned to heai 
Immoital sUams It God is Gill m all,^ 

Thou ait his \oioe, dumb in Oi cation else 

Amgei remaiks that Cowpei, who tianslated most of Milton’s 
Latin poems, shiaiik tiom the blasphemy of this 

2G some candour of construction Cf Dechtafion, page 2, 
line 5, note 

27 the slight darkening of a dead language, a certain tinge 
of obscurity winch Latin thiow-s ovei the sentiment foi a modern 
leader 

30. the Lover would have been staggered, etc Milton, e\ en 
when a young man and in love, v ould have been shocked, if he 
had set about expiessing so blasphemous a tliought in plain 
Englislf 

32 His extravaganzas, etc Sidney’s extravagances of fancy 
are not m the diiection of blasphemy, tliough he does make the 
moon-goddess, Diana, a sympathizer w ith Ins human love Ex- 
travaganza, formed on the analogy of Italian Umvaganza, is (1) 
a musical caricatuie, (2) an extravagant conceit oi flight Shake- 
speaie has ‘Hhe pale-faced moon” {Hemy IV (A ) r 3 202), 
and Thurlow, Sonnet 24, ‘‘The shepheids on pale Dian fondly 
gaze ” 

Page 87, Ime 4 That busy Archer, Cupid, the boy god of 
love Shakespeaie has “Cupid.’s archeiy” {M N» D , in 2 
103), and, “If we can do this, Cupid is no longei an archer” 
{Muck Ado, II 1 401) Here theie is, perhaps, an allusion also 
to the constellation, Sagittal lus, the Aicher, — the mactive aichei 
contrasted with the “ busy ” one. 

7. languisht, languishing 

8 descries, reveals ; an obsolete usage 

9 even of fellowship, at least out of a fellow-feeling (if fox no 
other reason) 

18 the certain knot of peace, the only form of tiuce that is 
binding and trustworthy 

19 The baiting place of wit, the mn where genius halts for 
rest and refreshment ‘ Bait ’ is properly the causal of bite, to 
make to bite, to feed Icelandic, oeita, causal of hfa, to bite 

21. indifferent, impaxtial So in the English Piayer Book, 
the prayer for judges and magistrates is, “ that they may truly 
and indifferently minister justice ” 
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22 of proof, of tried excellence 

prease, archaic form of press, the crowd 'So often in 
Spenser 

24 civil wars, the stiuggle between contending feelings, such 
as hope and despair, m my breast 

27 A chamber deaf to noise, etc , a finely descriptive line for 
absolute quiet and darkness The poet offers to surrender all 
the luxuries which wealth prepares in a bedchamber, m return 
for the gift of sleep 

30 heavy grace, lit diowsy favour, i e induce thee to grant 
me the favour of drowsiness 

31 Stell|^’s image As a last inducement, the poet piomises 
that Sleep shall behold the picture of Stella xcflected m his eyes 
moie cleaily than elsewhei'e The lady addiessed m these 
sonnets as Stella (Latin for ‘star’) was the Lady Penelope 
Bevereux, eidei daughter of Walter, first Eail of Essex 

33 Bewray, betiay ‘Bewray’ is the genuine Saxon woid, 
cf Matthexo, xxv| 73 It is formed, with prefix * be, ’ fro^n A S. 
tvriSgan, to accuse ^ Betray,’ with the same prefix, is from 0 F 

a?r, Latin b ade'i e, to deliver up 

34 Whence those same fumes, etc , ^ e make a bad guess at 
the cause of my melancholy 

Page 88, Ime 1 How my sprmg I did address How I pre 
paied my youth for it, by study and leading 

2 my Muse, etc , think that I am writing a poem, or some 
other literary work 

3, the Prince, Queen Elizabeth Elizabethan writers often 
use the masculine ‘ Prince ’ of a femmme ruler 

4 think state errors to redress, am meditating the cares of a 
statesman, how to repair mistakes of public policy, 

12 most alone in greatest company, the counterpait of the 
saying of Scipio, quoted by Cato, m Oiceio’s Mepuhhc^ i 17 27 
“Nunquam minus solum , quam cum solus esset,” that he was 
never less alone than when he w^as alone 

13 quite awry, altogether ‘wide of the mark,’ as we say, 
answers that have no relation to the question, as in the child’s 
game of “^cross questions and C70Qled answers.” 

14 that would make speech of speech arise, who want to elicit 
remarks from another pel son by then own lemarks, to “make 
conveisation ” 

15 doom, judgment, opinion 

20 Which looks too oft, etc practises self-examination too 
often 

22 overpass, oveilook, disregard my friends, so that I neither 
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see nor h5ar them Milton has the same use of ‘ oveipass ’ m 
Paradise P^gamed, ii 198 

28 sweet enemy, an oxj-moiou that has been much quoted 

29 advance, extol 

31. sleight, etc , skill that comes from practice 

32 lucky wits, fortunate men of talent , because they owe all 
then success to mete foitunc, they impute mine to it 

33 because of both sides, etc Because both my father and 
my mother come of famous waiiioi lines 

36. shot awry, made bad guesses Cf line 13 above 

88 my race, my caieei as a horseman nvthe toiiinament. 

Page 89, Ime 5. Cupid, see page 87, line 4, note 

6 m Mar’s livery, m the dress of a soldiei Mais was the 
Roman god of wai 

7 What now, Sir Fool »” etc , “ What aie you doing, Fool, 
masquerading as a knight said he “notiung less will satisfy 
me , look, ’’ etc 

r 

9, made a window send forth light, by the brightness of her 
eyes caused a window to emit light, instead of letting it m 

11. to rule, to contiol my horse 

1 3. beat the air for me, aimed his blows uselessly, as far as 1 
was concerned So St Paul, 1 Corinthians, ix 26 . So fight I 
not as one that beateth the air ” 

19 Let clouds, etc , let soirow o\ei shadow my face and break 
in tears, as a cloud m ram. 

23 Anstotle’s wit, the genius of Aristotle, the most famous of 
Greek philosopheis 

24 Caesar’s bleeding fame, the lenown of murdered Julius 
Cmsar, as statesman and general 

29, a wanton, a spoilt chrld 

30, School’d only, etc , undisciplined, except by the lovmg 
frowns of his mother Venus 

32 When for so soft a rod, etc., when he attempts the dalliance 
that he loves at the cost of such gentle punishment For this 
sense of ‘rod,’ see note on AitificitU Comedy, page 203, line 18 

33. Star, playing on the meaning of Latin Stella ‘ Sugar’d ’ 

m the sense of ‘ sweet, enticing,’ is Shakespearian 

35 lour, frown A.S hUor, countenance ‘Lour, chide, 
threat,’ form a climax, culminating in the last word. 

Page 90» line 1 no ’souse serves, no excuse avails. 

2 beauty’s throne, the cheeks, which are called ‘ those scarlet 
}udges,’ with reference to the colour of a judge’s robes There is 
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the same play on * scarlet’ m Romeo, ii 5 7S The cheeks aie 
called “the throne of beauty” in reminiscence of the line m 
Sophocles, Aniujone, 784 “Love that sleepest in a maiden’s 
tender cheeks ” 

4 kiss -worthy, one of Sidney’s most felicitous mintages 

7 drank of Aganippe well, imbibed the inspiration of a poet 
The fountain Aganippe, at the foot of Mount Helicon, in Bceotia, 
was sacred to the Muses Cf Vergil, Eclogue x 12 

8 shade of Tempe, the famous vale of Teinpe m Thessaly was 
anothei haunt of the Muses, and sacied to Apollo, god of poetry 
Of Hoi ace. Odes, i xxi 9, and iii i 23, 24 

10 lay man, uninitiated, one of the ‘ profane crowd ’ who aie 
not adniiUed to the religious mysteiies of poesy 

11, fury, the “divine madness,” mspiied frenzy 

12 wot, knovs See note on Old Benchms, page 133, luie 32. 

13 blackest brook of hell, the river Styx, the stiongest and 
most terrible of oaths Cf Vergil, JEntid, x 113 115, Homer, 
{had, XV 37, 3^ 

14 pick- purse of another’s wit, plagiaiist 

18 what IS it thus ^ etc The readei is supposed to be gues- 
sing the cause of the poet’s success, and to ask, “ Is this the 
reason^” “Shame on you, no,” he replies. “Or is it m this 
way ’ ” “ Still less so,” he lepiies 

24 imp feathers oft on Fame, stiengtheii fame with fresh 
lesources ‘Imp’ is a term of falconry, to graft a wing with 
fresh feathers Shakespeaie, BiOia'td III ii 1. 292, has “Imp 
out our drooping country’s hioken wing ” 

25 frame His sire’s revenge, etc Young, yet wise, adding 
valour to wisdom, he could devise levenge foi his father’s death, 
combined with the gam of a kingdom His fatliei, Kichard, 
Duke of York, vas slain after the battle of Wakefield, 1460 
Edward revenged his father’s death by the deposition of Henry 
VI , and by the defeat of the Lancastuans at Northampton, 
Mortimer’s Cross, and Towton, 1460 and 1461 

27 And, gam’d by Mars, etc And although he gamed his 
kingdom by war, could yet subdue the feiocity of war, so that 
just rule •u'as established over that •which he had w on with the 
sword ‘Gamed by Mars ’is a rathei awkward ali&olute con- 
struction, the kingdom having been gained ‘Balance’ has 
reference to the scales of justio 

29 made the Floure-de-luce so ’fraid, mspired the Trench wiih 
a wholesome tenor of him The fieiu-de-lys, or lily, is the 
emblem of the Kings of Fiance 

30 hedged of, etc , protected by the warlike might of England. 
Thiee lions are borne in the aims of England 
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31. witty Lewis The crafty Louis XI , by the Treaty of 
Picquigny, npai Amiens, on the Somme, 1475, bribed Edwaicl to 
withdraw his aimy fiom Fiance by pacing 75,000 ciowns, and 
<111 annual tribute of 50,000 foi life 

33 durst prove To lose Ms crown, daied to risk the loss of his 
ciown, lather than deseit his love In 1464, Edwaid avowed 
his mairiage with Elizabeth Woodville, Lady (liey 

36 smilmg line, sunlit iipplc 

Page 91, Ime 1 Joy’s livery wear, all ladiant with delight 

2 fair planets, beautiful waiiclcicis, ? e the high hoin ladies 
w^ho were tiaveilmg on the Thames Planet is Gieek 
a wanderei. 

7 .ffiol’s youth, a fanciful name for the winds, as the aimy of 
.®olus, god of the windb ‘Youth’ is heie a collectn e noun, 
like Latin juventus^ a body of youths or waiiiois Of. Veigil, 
jSlneidi I 52-58 

8 still, perpetually 

11. fw disgrace, an oxymoron , lovely dishabtlle or disorder. 

13. my chief Parnassus Sidney apostrophises the high-road, 
along which he is iidmg to Stella, as his chief source of poetical 
inspiration Mount Parnassus, in Phocis, w^as the abode of the 
Muses 

J5 Tempers her words, modulates hei verse to the rhythmic 
tramp of horses’ feet 

18 where I my heart shall meet, meaning that his heart is 
in Stella’s safe keeping 

19 of duty, as duty reqiiiies See Abbott, § 168 

23. blam’d for blood, made infamous by murder committed 
on it 

24. And that you know, etc , and, in order that you may 
recognise that I do not grudge you the highest good fortune one 
can wish, etc 

29. The spmt of “learning and chivalry,” an allusion to 
Spenser’s anonymous dedication, m 18 short lines, of his 
Shepherd^s Cedendm to Sidney, who is not named, bub only 
indicated as “the president of noblesse and of chevalree ” 

32 “jejune” or “frigid,” diy, uninteresting, or spiritless, 
fiom Latin ^epinus, fasting, diy, barren, and /riqtdiis, cold. ' 
These epithets had been applied to the sonnets in Sidney’s 
Arcadm by William Hazlitt, the critic (1778-1830), in a senes of 
lectures on Elizabethan dramatic literature delivered in 1820 
Lamb’s Essay is, m fact, a reply to the severe strictures of 
Hazlitt on the Arcadia For Lamb’s fnendship witii him, see 
IntToduct%on^ pp xiv xv 
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Page 92, Ime 6 unlocalised, indefinite, luiconnect'ed with any 
pditiciiUr place Compare lines 13-15 below 

9 a fever of passion, etc , a nioibicl excess of passion wastmg 
dWtiy oil tlie unsatiblymg noiiiishiiient of exquisitely choseil 
words The metaphoi is that of a patient suiieiing from fever, 
and fed only on jellies and other light delicacies 

16 wantonness, ieekle&R> peiversity 

IS W H See above on page 91, line 32 

20 Table Tails Ha/Jitt's Table Tall, which appeared in 1 821, 
familial discoutses on a variety of subjects, chiefly literary 

26 sacrifice a courtier to a patriot Hazlitt, says Lamb, had 
Whig piejiidices, and was glad to exalt the republican, Milton, 
at the expense of the courtier, Sidney 

27 fine idea, peihaps an imperfect recollection of Paradise 
Lost, vn 557 

“ To behold this new-cieated world . 
how good, how fane, 

Answering his (/reat Idea ” 
or of Speiisei, J^moretU, 45 

“ Within my hart 
The /ay? e idea of youi celestial new 
. remains immoi tally ” 

30 stiffness and encumberment, formality of style and the 
encumberances of its form By ‘ enenmberment ’ Lamb means 
the aitificial lestraiuts which the pastoral form of romance im- 
posed, 111 Its imitation of Roman and Greek models 

32. that opprobrious thing, etc Lord Oxford is said to have 
insulted Sidney by calling him “ a puppy,” % e m impertinent fop- 

34 the" epitaph made on him The anonymous epitaph ap- 
pended to Spenser’s A strophel, which begins 

praise thy life oi wail thy worthy death ” 

There is strong evidence that the authoi of it was Sir Walter 
Raleigh 

Page 93, Ime 1 Fnend’s Passion for his Astrophel ” Riegie 
or Piiend’s Passion for his Astrophill,” written by Matthew 
Roydon (about 1580-1622) It was first published in the Piwmx 
Nest, 1593, and appears in all editions of Spenser subsequem to 
1595, appended to his Asfiophel Lamb only quotes fleeted 
stanzas. ‘ Passion ’ is unrestrained giief ‘ Astroplnll ’ is Sidney, 
as the lover of Stella, bemg compounded of Greek darpov, a star, 
and friend 

2 Elegies of Spenser, etc Spenser wrote an elegy entitled 
Astrophel, Upon the death of the most noble and valorous 
knight, Sir Philip Sidney ” 

4 That I should live, etc , to think that I should live to speak 
of him in the past tense, and say, “I knew ” Compare *‘He 

K 
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wa^ (wo woith the woid)/’ etc , in the elegy, miqmuitah 

grief, mentioned below , aLo Spenser, Faay ifiitm, ii 1 50 
b renew, repeat 

9 Arcady, Arcadia, loleiiing to SulncA s lomaiue vSpen&er s 
Astrophel begins 

“A gentle shepherd born in Arcady ” 

11 Partheny, Mount Par the unis in Arcadia 

12 Of "‘iJinest uistall spiiiigs,” in the elegy entitled A 
pasfoial JEijlogm upon the death of Sir Phihp Sidney, Kmijht 

15, 16 These lines arc an allusion to the account of Moses 
deseiidmg from Mount Sinai, Fxodus, xwiv 29, SO 
1 8 eyne, an old plural for eyen, like kine, for kyen 
22 A full assurance given by looks Cf JSfno Yem\ Eve, 
page 44, line 30 

24 The lineaments of Gospel books, features inspiring as much 
confidence as the Scnptuies So, colloi|irially, “Gospel tiuth” 
IS used foi ‘ abtoolute truth ’ 

28 approved, demon stiated 

37 high conceit, an exalted conception of ;it , so “ highest 
conceit'"'’ m Silence aiignienteth grief 

38 rear’d above her height, idealised 

Page 94, hne 2 rage Cf. “Silence augmenteth grief, 
writing mcreaseth rage,” and “ Eniaged I write, I know not 
what,” in the same elegy 

4 Lord Brooke’s See note on The Two Bates of Men, p 40, 1 7 
6 that thing See above on page 92, lino 32 

NEWSPAPERS THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
{Englishman^ Magazine, October, 1831 ) 

Page 94, hue 8 Dan Stuart, Daniel Stuart (1766-1846), an 
able pamphleteer, journalist, and editor, brother-in-law of the Sir 
James Mackintosh mentioned below, page 101 He undertook 
the editorship of the Morning Post in 1788, and laised it to the 
position of the chief Tory newspaper, and ^vas equally successful 
with the Courier, an evening paper which he purchased in 1794. 
Lamb w'as a frequent contributor to the Post from 1800 to 1803 
9 the Eidnbition at Somerset House The Royal Academy, 
instituted 1768, with Sir Joshua Reynolds as president, held its 
first exhibition of pictures m Pall Mall In 1780 the King^ 
granted the society rooms m New Somerset House, Strand, "" 
whence they lemoved to the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square m 1838 The Exhibition xs now held in Burlington 
House, Piccadilly 

12 of his own head, of his own motion, spontaneously 
15 that emporium Exposure Somerset House, where the 
pictures of academicians weie exhibited and exposed for sale 
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16 We sometimes wisli, etc , I sometimes wish I had exeicised 
the same self-denial as Mr Stuart, t e lef rained from Yisitmg 
the exhibition Laml) has some trenchant criticism on moderi^ 
English axt in the next Essay In the woids, “abstinence 
with Daniel,” theie is a playful allusion to the abstemiousness 
of the prophet Daniel Of Grace Bejore Meat, page 138, 
line 24 

19 Perry, James Peiry (1756-1821) purchased the Morning 
Ghromcle in 1789 Under his editorship it was the leadmg organ 
of the Whig paity It was sold m 1823 for £42,000 

23. head, souice 

25 With holy re^rence, etc From a poem of John Aim 
strong (1709-1799), The Art of Preserving Health, ii 358 
“ With holy revel ence I approach the rocks, 

Whence glide the streams renowned in ancient song ” 

27 the Abyssinian Pilgrim’s— Nilus See note on page 83, 
line 11 

30 sallying ftv'^th, etc Compare Chris fs Hospital, p£|ge 22 

32 Middletonian See above on page 81, line 20 

Page 95, hue 1 scatunent Latin scatnnens, gushing, 
bubbling 

6 ■aomsey, a northern suburb of London 

Hope trained us on, etc Hope enticed me onward over 
innumerable bends tliat frustrated my purpose So, in Heni y IV 
(A ) V. 2 21 “We did train him on ” 

7. meanders, bewildering windings The word comes from 
the river Mssander in Asia Mmor, whose many windings were 
proverbial 

8 dodged, colloquial foi ‘eluded.’ 

13. that Brucian enterprise See note above on page 83, 
line 11. 

17. fontlet, diminutive source, a woid of Lamb’s coinage. 

18 callow flights, awkward attempts, like those of unfledged 
nestlings Callow' is A S. calu, bald, akin to German tahl, 
Latin calvus, Sanskrit lhalati 

19 Gnat which preluded to the iEneid, the Latin poem 
entitled Oulex, formerly supposed to ha\ e been a juvenile com- 
’^osition of Veigil, and so “servmg as a prelude to” Ins great 
epic poem 

20 the Buck which Samuel Johnson trod on The story is 
given m Boswell’s Life of Johnson. At the age of three he was 
said to have trodden accidentally on a duckling, eleventh of a 
brood, and killed it Whereupon the child dictated to his 
mother the following epitaph 
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“ Here lies good Mastei Duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson ttod on ; 

If it had In ed, it had been good luck, 

Foi then we’d had an odd one ” 

The verses were really made by his father 

23 retainer to its establishment, member of its official staff 

24 quantum, oi ‘quantum suff an abbie\iation of Latin 
quantum sufficit (as much as suffices), a sufficient quantity 

34. “a capital hand,” colloquial for ‘ excellent at the uork.’ 
the conceits which we varied, etc , the vaiioiis wliansical 
notions which ue propounded on all the different shades of red 

36 flower of Cytherea, the rose, sacred to Venus ' See notes 
on Oythera, page 35, line 14, and on Mrs. Battle's Opinons on 
Whtstf page 48, line 26 

the flaming costume, etc , the scarlet of the woman 
arrayed in purple and scarlet,” “the great whole that sitteth 
upon many waters,” Revelation ^ xvii. 4 and 1 , often mterpreted 
by Pioiestants as signifying the corruptions of Popery 

Page 96 , line 3 nice hnn^ — the exact edge — of modesty, 
le going to the veiy %eige of delicacy, without becoming 
indelicate 

5 posture-master, an acrobat, or rope-dancei, as it were, 
keeping his balance accurately between propriety and impro- 
priety 

8 hovering in the confines Cf ImjMrfect Sympathies, page 
83, line 15 : “ hover with him on the confines of tiiith ” 

9. “both seem either,” an allusion to Milton’s description of 
Death, Paradise Lost, ii 670 

“ The other shape, 

If shape it might be called that shape had none, 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either ” 

10 Autoiycus-like in the Play, like Shakespeare’s rascally 
pedlai Autolycus m the fFmtef ’s 2hle, iv. 4 190, 200 “ He 
makes the maid to answer ‘Whoop, do me no haim, good man’ , 
puts him off“, slights him, with ‘Whoop, do me no haim, good 
man. ’ ” He disappoints the rustics, who aie expecting something 
indeiicate. 

12. arrided Of Oxford in the Vacatio7i, page 15, line 29, 
note. 

13. ticMes our midriff, makes me shake with laughter. The 
midriff, or diaphragm, is the partition between the chest and the 
abdomen. 
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allusively to the flight of Astrsea, alluding to the flight of 
Astr83a from earth to heaven Astijea, goddess of Justice, was 
the last of the celestials, said the poets, to quit the earth, driven 
away by men’s wickedness The quotation which follows is from 
Ovicl, Metamo72:>ho&e<ij i 150 

“ Ultima coalestflm terras Astim reliquit ” 

Compaie also Ovid, Fasti, i 249, 250 ; Juvenal, vi 19 

17 the tract of the glowmg mstep, the region of the instep 
covered with its bright red stocking 

18 crowning, supreme, the last and finest piece of wit. So 
Ciomwell called his^ victory at Worcestei, 1651, the “crowning 
mercy ” 

20 the fashion of jokes pass away A reminiscence of 1 
Oo?'intlnans, vin 31, “ The fashion of this world passeth away.” 

23 left us scarcely a leg to stand upon, a play upon the 
common colloquialism , left me almost resourceless 

24 pregnant, full of possibilities 

25 more than smgle meanings, verbal ambiguities, I' ^ where 
more is meant than meets the ear,” French doubles ententes 

26 cross-buns, mdigestible buns, stamped with a cross, and 
sold on Good Friday, in memory of the crucifixion. 

30 Man goeth evenmg, Psalm civ 23. 

31 a reasonable hour For Lamb’s ideas as to what is ‘a 
reasonable hour ’ for gettmg up m the moimng, see Popular 
Fallacies xiv Imes 4-12 

Page 97, line 2 bread and cheese, a common expression for 
‘ the bare necessaries of life ’ 

3 Ho Man’s Land, unoccupied terntory. 

12. with the iamb, i.e at sunset , a reference to the proverbial 
wisdom which mculcates ‘ lying down with the lamb and using 
with the laik ’ 

14 a parting cup, ‘ a last glass of wine or spirits before going 
to bed ’ IS probably all that Lamb means ; though a particular 
compound of new ale, sheiry, sugar, etc , was technically known 
as a ‘ parting cup ’ 

16 constellated under Aquarius, bom under the influence o! 
Aquarius (the watei -earner), % e a w’-ater-drinkei Aquarius is 
the eleventh sign in the Zodiac Lamb’s use of ‘constellated’ 
is peculiai ; it signifies properly ‘grouped in one constellation,’ 
or (2) ‘ adorned with constellations ’ 

17 incapable of Bacchus, unable to drink wme, having 'no 
head ’ for liquor Bacchus, the wine god, often signifies wiiie, 
as Vulcan fire, Venus love, etc. Livy has ‘ mm capacmimus,^ 
able to take in a gi eat deal of wine. 
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washy, weak, feeble 

18 Basilian water- sponges, watei-dimkeis, like Basil Mon- 
tagu See note on the title of GonJe,sbions 0 / a Drmilard, page 

I 35 

19 Mount Ague ‘We had not qiialihcd 0111 selves toi the 
ague, by abjuimg stiong liquors’ The n.iine ‘Montague,’ in 
some old editions of Shakespcai e, is spelt ‘ Moiintague ’ His 
friend Montagu being a water -dr inker, Lamb ranges himself 
With the opposite faction, the Capiilets 

right toping Capulets, legulai haid-diinkeis, like the 
Capulets — the iival house of the Montagues in Shakespeaie’s 
Romeo and Juliet Right, m the sense, ‘truly deseivmg the 
name,’ ‘genuine,’ is common in Shakespeare 

22 a dim vista of Bohea, a distant piospect of tea Bohea 
is a coarse kind of tea From Cliinese fFu-i, pronounced 

the name of the hills where it is giown 

23 an old hag of a domestic, a wretched old housemaid 

25 chappy knuckles, like those of the witch (Ts m Macbeth, i 
3 44 “ Each at once her chappy fingers laying 

Upon her skinny lips ” 

‘ Chappy ’ is full of chaps or cracks 

29 “Facil” and sweet, etc , an allusion to Vergil’s ‘Facihs 
descensus Averno,’ etc, Mneid, vi 126 

Easy the slope to Hell, 

Its gloomy gate wide open night and day , 

But to return and mount to heaven^ s light, 

This IS the labour, this the task ” 

33 malice prepended, le ‘malice piepense,’ premeditated; 
formed with piefix ‘pie,’ and French penser, to think 

35 Egyptian taskmaster, proverbial foi a hard and unreason- 
able master, from the overseers appointed by Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, to superintend the labour of his Israelite slaves See 
Exodus, 1 11-15, V 6-15 

Page 98j Hue 1 No fractious operants turned out, no umuly 
workmen went on stiike 

3 hating, excepting, i e Sunday being a holiday So m 
MND I 1. 190* “Demetrius being bated,” and often in 
Shakespeare 

5 claim no Sahhatical exemptions, do not ask to be excused 
from making jokes on Sunday For ‘Sabbatical,’ see note on 
My Relations, page 100, line 31 

7 the head has to go out to them It is one thing to make 
jokes which occur spontaneously, quite another thing to rack 
one’s brains for them 
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tlie moimtaiii must go to Mahomet, an impossibility is 
expected an allusion to the stoiy that Mahomet vainly com- 
manded Mount Safa to come to him Hence the proveib, “If 
the mountain will not come to hlahomet, Mahomet must go t5 
the mountain ” 

12 contorted into the risible, etc , unnatuially foiced to pio- 
vide food foi iaugiitci Cf p 84, 1 21, “ the gum. Eeatuie ” 

13 some fimt distillation, some iiaid lock fiom which no 
spimg ot humoui could be stiuck , the allusion is to Deuteronomy 
VIII 15, “who bi ought then forth water out of the rock of flint,’’ 
referiing to JShtmbe^s, xx 11, wheie Moses “with his rod smote 
the lock and the ^vater came out abundantly ” 

15 appointed tale of brick making, etc , fixed amount of 
labour to be done, whethei you had the material for it or not 
Another lefeience to Dxodub, v 10-20, ‘Tale ’ is number, as m 
Psalm xo 9 “We bring our years to an end, as it weie a tale 
that IS told ” 

17. the craving dragon, etc , the hungry monster — the British 
public— must hive its literary food piovided The aliu|ion is to 
the story of Bel and the dragon m the Apocrypha or uncanomcal 
books of the Old Testament The prophet Daniel exposes the 
fiaud by which the priests removed and consumed the enormous 
daily offerings of food to Bel-Meiodach, tutelary god of Babylon, 
destroys the idol, and kills the sacred seipent, or dragon, which 
the Babylonians worshipped 

19 Daniel — bursting him, Daniel Stuart and I did our best to 
satisfy without actually surfeiting him The piophet Daniel is 
said to have ‘ ‘ burst ” the serpent by msertmg a hot compress of 
tar and other ingredients in his mouth. 

21 wringing out coy spnghtimesses, squeezing our biains to 
produce reluctant witticisms 

23 Bob Allen, Lamb’s old schoolfellow See Christ’s Hospital, 
page 33, line 29, etc. 

quondam, former; properly a Latm adveib meaning 
formerly For the adjectival usage see note on Oh ist’s Hospital, 
page 25, line 23 

tapping, a metaphor from tappmg a cask of ale 

24 the “Oracle,” a newspaper started by DanieFs brother, 
Peter Stuart, about 1788 The proprietor was John Bell (1745- 
1831), the successful publisher 

27 nonchalance, a Fiench word, carelessness, cool indifference 

29 palmed, impudently imposed Cf. Distant Correspondents, 
page 150, line 26 

36 paragraph-mongers, newspaper ‘hacks,’ who wTite short 
paragraphs of small talk 
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Page 99j Ime 1. Jaave Jiis fling at, attack him with ridicule 
3 rencoTinter, Fiench 7enconite, accidental meeting 
9 a Common Council Man, a mainci2)al lepie&entatn e 
13 proper to, suitable foi exciting 

17 the “True Briton,” the “Star,” the “Traveller” The 
True Bruton was staited under the editoiship of John Heriot m 
1793, m the same yeai as the Suu, in suppoit of Ihtt , the flta') ^ 
the first legular London evening paiier, was staited by Petei 
Stuart m 1788 , the Traveller was an evening daily edited by 
Qum, and was the oigan of the commercial tiavelieis 

29 economy, system of management 

30 Parson Este and Topham, Rev Chailes Este, or D’Este, 
better known as ‘Parson Este, was successively an actor, a 
clergyman, and a journalist (1753-1829) He i\as associated with 
Topham till 1720, when they (jiiarielled, and Este took to abus- 
ing him in the O'tacle Edward Topham (1751-1820) was a 
journalist and play-wiitei , son of the Topham lampooned by Steine 
m the jSistory of a Warm Watch-Coat He staited the daily 
paper called the World in 1787, assisted by Este, Andrews, and 
the proprietor, John Taylor 

31 set, fixed, legular 

32. the “World ” See note on Topham, line 30 above 

Boaden a reignmg paragraphist James Boaclen (1762- 
1839), journalist and dramatic authoi He wrote Memoirs of 
Mrs Inchbald, Mrs Jordan, J P Kemble, and Mrs Siddons 
Lamb means that he was recognised as the best paiagraph writer 
of the day 

35. the Biographer of Mrs Siddons Boaden, see last note 

Page 100, line 2 prelusive delicacies, introductory elegancies, 
e, witty paragraphs, which form a pi elude, as it were, to the 
solid articles of a journal 

curt “ Astrsean allusion,” the brief allusion to Astr^ea See 
above, page 96, line 14, etc, and note on Asti tea 
6 by change of property Daniel Stuart sold the Mormng 
Post in 1803 for £25000 

8 Kackstrow’s Museum, on the north side of Fleet Street, 
near Chancery Lane It was a museum of natural curiosities and 
anatomical figures — including the skeleton of a whale 70 ft long 
The proprietor died in 1 772 
12. dead monsters. See preceding note 
17. ** Bigod ” See The Two Paces of Men, pp 30 to 38 

18 redoubted, dreaded — for his propensity to borrowing The 
word comes throueh French fiom Latin reduhitare^ to fear 
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21 on tack, slang for 'on credit,* an abbreviation of ^on 
ticket * 

23 Lovell He was editor of the Statesman In 1817 Daniel 
Stuart obtained a verdict against him for libel 

30 corollary, incidental consequence Oiigmally 'a gratuity ’ 
Latin coroIlariuM, a garland of gold or silvei flowers, given to an 
actor, from corolla, a garland , the latter is a diminutive of 
corona, a -wreath, crown 

32 daily demands of the Stamp Office The stamp duty on 
newspapers was imposed m 1712, and gradually increased to 
fourpence for every half sheet in 1815 Aftei the war it was 
reduced The conTpulsory stamp was abolished, except foi postal 
purposes, in 1855, and m 1870 the last restriction was lemoved. 

34 politer bread, a moie gentlemanly means of livelihood 

Page 101, Ime 2 heats, enthusiasm 

3 err:d in the company of some, etc , eg Coleridge, Words* 
woith, Byion, Shelley 

7 consonani, in no very undertone, to, harmoni|ing, in a 
tolerably pronounced manner, with Undertone is a soft, sub- 
dued tone, what ‘Lewis Carroll* called “a soft undercurrent of 
sound ” 

8 cue, the part which I had to play a theatrical metaphor 

9 blocks, axes, Whitehall tribunals, etc , suggestions of public 
executions and state tiials were made in such artfully indirect 
and metaphorical language 

11 Mr Bayes See note on The Old Benchers, page 130, 
line 18 

IS the lurking snake, the hidden malice or sedition— a pro- 
verbial expiession, cf Yergil’s “latetangius m heiba,’* a snake 
is lurking m the grass, Eclogue ni 93 

20 an unlucky, or rather lucky epigram, i e unlucky, in that 
it offended Stanhope, lucky, m that it made an end of an uncom- 
fortable connection for Lamb The epigram is addressed ' To 
Sir James Mackintosh,* and runs 

“ Though thoii’rt like Judas, an apostate black, 

In the lesemblance one thing dost thou lack; 

When he had gotten his ill-purchased pelf, 

He went a-way, and wisely hanged himself . 

This thou may do at last , yet much I doubt 
If thou hast any bowels to gush out ’ ” 

21 Sir J s M h, of his 'apostasy* Sir James 

Mackintosh had constituted himself the ^ champion of the 
principles of the Piench Revolution by his Galhcm 

(1791), an answer to Burke*s RefiecUom Later in Me his views 
changed, the conversion being mainly effected by Burke, and in 
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1803 he accepted an offer fiom Addington of the Recoideiship of 
Bombay, and was knighted on his appointment He was 
violently attacked the opposition ■joiirnals foi tins ‘ apostasy ’ 
*^24 nice, delicate, fastidious 

25 Citizen Stanhope Chailes, thud Eail of Stanhope (1753- 
1816), a mathematician, a Oieek seholai, and an aidont democrat 
He was chan man of the English Revolution Society, founded in 
1788 to commemoiate the Revolution of 1688, and foi warded to 
Pans the Society’s congiatulations on the fall of the Bastille 
From his constant suppoit of the Fiench Revolutionists ho was 
mck-named “Citizen” Stanhope, and caricatuied by Giiliay as 
a sans-ciiiotte 


BARRENNESS OF THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY IN 
THE PRODUCTIONS OF MODERN ART 

{The Athenceu7n, January and Febiuaiy, 1833 ) 

Page 102, line 1 Hogarth See note on A OAapA’r on Ean^ 
page 58, line 17 

2 humour, whim, fashion 

10 individualising property, the quality which gives to a pic- 
ture an unique individuality of its own 

17 Titian The great Italian artist, Txziano Vecellio (1477- 
1576), a native of Venice 

19 Anadne, one of the artist’s masterpieces, Bacchus and 
Ariadne, m w^hich the wme-god comes to console Ariadne, after 
she has been deserted by her lover Theseus on the island of 
Naxos 

Precipitous, etc , with headlong impulse, surrounded by 
his mob of drunken Satyis The Satyrs w'-ere inferior woodland 
deities, half men, half goats 

21 the waste places, the desert island of Naxos Titian has, 
however, introduced a flour ishmg town and castle in the back- 
ground of ‘ ‘ the waste places ” 

drunk with a new fury beyond the grape, intoxicated with 
the frenzy of passion stronger than drunkenness So Milton has 
‘diunk With idolatry’ (S A 1670), and the metaphorical use is 
common both in the Old and the New Testament e g Isaiah, 
LI 17, “ Thou hast drunk the cup of his fury ” 

22 born in fire, because his mother, Semele, was consumed by 
the fiery presence of the god Zeus ( J upitei ) 

the Cretan, Ariadne was the daughter of Minos, King of 

Crete 
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25 Guido, Guido Rem, of Bologna (1575-1642), a gieat Italian 
paintei His Bacchus and Ariadne is in the Accademia di S 
Xiuca at Rome 

27 laid It contrihutory, compelled it to coiitubute 

29 made lucid with, illuminated by the shiiimg piesente of a 
god and his fie&h ollci of love 

Page 103, line 1 heart-silence, desolation 

4 the Athenian, Theseus, son of iEgeus, King of Athens 

7 the accidents of the dnH grey dawn, etc , the untoward 
events of the eaily moinmg (the deseitioii of Theseus) still 
letammg their liolc^ upon hei memory undimmished 

13 merged in the insipid accident, absorbed by the uuromantic 
incident 

15 not lightly to he pieced up, not easily to be healed 

18 Raphael, Raffaello Sanzio (1483-1520), the greatest of all 
painters Some of his finest work is m the Vatican, the palace 
of the Popes, adjoining St Peter’s, at Rome 

19 A fairer mother of mankmd, etc An allusion Milton, 
Pa7 adzse Lost, iv 323, 324 

“ Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve ” 

24 tempering, etc , modifying an expression of the delighted 
anticipation of a husband m the face of Adam, etc. 

25 the Giver, God 

29 bauble, ornament, toy 

Page 104, line 3 art-fostenng walls, Somerset House, as en- 
coui aging art by its annual exhibition of pictures See note on 
page 94, line 9 

the raptures should be as ninety-nme, etc , the lower 
emotion might be in the proportion of ninety-nme per cent , 
to one per cent of the higher emotion (gratitude to Clod) ; 
or there might be even a hundred of the former to none of 
the latter 

10 a moment how abstracted, a parenthetic exclamation of 
the writer. ‘ And what a moment of abstraction in Adam has 
the painter seized ’ ’ 

11 battle for indecorous mastery, struggle unbecomingly to 
subdue each other The * mdecorousness ’ lies m the struggle of 
the lower against the higher 

12 neoteric, modern artist ; Gieek foinied from the 

comparative adjective pechrepos^ newei, youngei. 

13 severely, austerely, m classic style 

14. the gardens of the Hesperides See page 53, line 2, note. 
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16 ofwMcli a Polyplieme, by Ponssm, etc., an orchard winch 
is, whether by accident or design, exactly like the landscape of 
Poiifesm’s pictme lepiescnting Polyphemus Polyphemus was a 
olie-eyed giant, King of the Oyclox^es, inhabiting Sicily, accoid- 
mg to Gieck mythology Nicolas Poussin (1593-1665} was a 
French histoiical paintei, famous foi Ins landscapes The 
pictuie to which Lamb lefois is piobibly Ins “Timrnph of 
Galatea,” at the Heinntage, St Peieisbuig 

18 a “ stili-climbmg Hercules” From Love\ Lahoiit^ Lost, 
IV 3 340 

“ For valour is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing tiees in the Hespeiidcs ” 

19 Ternary of Eecluses, the solitaiy Hespeiides Teinaiy is 
a triad, or gioup of tlnee 

20 conventual porter, dooi-keepci of a convent 

21 custos with the ‘‘lidless eyes,” sleeple&sly watchful 
gnaidian Cxistos is Latin foi guaidian Lidless diagon eyes ” 
is quoted mAxtiJicial Gomedy, pages 206, line 17,- g v 

23 Hercules aut Diabolus, Hercules or the Devil {Latin ) 

25 Ab extra Latin from the outside 

28 a bevy, a company 0 F hevee, poihaps ongmally a 
drinking company From 0 F htvxe, Latin htbexe, to dunk, 

30 etiquette, an Anglicised Fiench woid, ‘ceremonial obser- 
vance ’ , ongmally ‘ a small label ’ O F CbtiqxieUe, Low German 
stilche, peg, pm 

31 fete champetre, gai den-party, rural festivity (French). 

33 Watteauish, rather in the manner of Watteau, Jean Antoine 
Watteau (1684-1721), a famous Fiench landscape painter, who 
filled his scenes with courtly groups 

34 the daughters three, etc Milton, Gomus, 982 

“ All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his danghteis tlnee, 

That smg aiound the golden tree ” 

Page 105, line 6 stagger, shake its ci edibility 

7 the material sublime, as opposed to that which is spiritually 
sublime 

8 transcripts, copies 

Assyrian rums old Lamb was pi obably thinking of John 
MaitnTs “Fall of Babylon” and “Fall of Nineveh ” See note 
below on line 13 

10. stretched and craving, exaggerated, grandiose, and exact- 
ing Shakespeare, SonnH 17 12, has “stretched metre of an 
antique song.” 
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tlie glories of tlie antique world Lam)} has In mind the 
description of Pandemonium, Milton, Fa7adt&e Lobi, i 716, etc 
Not Bali^lon, 

Noi gloat Alcan o suclt magnificence 
Equalled m all then gloiies 

When Egypt with Assyria strove 
111 wealth and luxuiy ” 

‘‘The antique woild” comes from 4h You Lile It, ii S SJ 

12 halts, blunders, fails, a metaplioiical application of the 
sense, to limp, or he lame 

13 the ‘^Belshazzar's feast,” a picture by John Martin (1789- 
1854), which was ?jxhibited in 1821 In most of this aitist’s 
Sciiptuio:! sub]ects, paiticiilaily in his “ Cliiist entering Jerusa- 
lem,” the architectural accessories are very stiikmg, and 
quite bear out Lamb’s eulogy above, lines 3 to 11 See Darnel, 
ch V 

17 the late King, Geoige IV , who died June, 1830 

the Pavilion, at Brighton, a ‘ costly absurdity, ’ begun by 
George IV in 1784, on winch he squandered a good deal of 
money. It was decorated in the Oiiental, especially the Chinese 
style 

20 oriental, lavish 

22 the regalia, the Crown jewels, kept m the Towei of 
London 

25 Court Chaplain, a cleigyman officially appointed to minister 
to the Sovereign and Ins court 

27 transparency, a picture painted on glass, or other tians- 
parent material, with a light behmd it. 

30 the Georges and garters moulted, the numerous decora- 
tions which the guests dropped like moulting fowls. The George 
IS the medal of the Order of the Garter a mounted figure of St. 
Geoige ‘ To moult ’ is to change the feathers 

Page 108, line 2, a pantomime hoax, a mere trick such as is 
played in a pantomime — a nondescript piece, m which spectacular 
effect is agreeably combined w ith buffoonery. For ‘ hoax ’ see 
note on The South-Sea House, page 4, line 29 

Mr. Farley, Ghailes Failey (1771-3859), an actoi and dra 
matist He superintended the pantomimes at Covent Garden 
from 1806 to 1834, and was unsurpassed as an inventor of theatii- 
cal machinery 

5 the mutual rallymgs, the banter which the guests exchanged 

6 galaxy, splendid assemblage; properly Hhe Milky Way/ 

through Flench and Latin from Greek the galaxy or 

milky way 
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8 Tlie Lnddle, tlie flutter, the crowding together, the agitated 
confusion ‘Huddle’ is M E hodien, to huddle, also to cover. 
Both are fi equentcatives of M E hmhn, to hide The uiigmal 
Ssonse was ‘ to ciowd togetliei foi sheltei oi piotcction ’ 

10 the prettinesses heightened hy consternation, the chauns of 
the ladies intensified by the oxpiession of alarm 

15 the Hall of Belus, the king’s palace Belus was a mythical 
king of Babylon, deified attei his death 

23 the finger of God writing judgments Darnel, v 5, and 
25-29 

24 withered, seared, blasted by divine vvTath 

27. When the spirit, etc , Job, iv 13-16 Ehphaz was one of 
the three friends who came to comfort J ob in his afiiiction He 
IS called the Temanite, as an inhabitant of Teman, probably a 
southern district of the land of Edom 
32-36. Belshazzar wives Daniel, v 1-7 

Page 107, line 12 undertakes for, makes herself responsible 
for the inteipietation (by means of Daniel) Daziel, v 10-13 
15 astonished, the woid used is ‘astonied,’ i e thunderstruck, 
dismayed Daniel v 9 

18 as Joseph, etc , as Joseph interpreted the dream of 
Pharaoh, when the king related it to him Genesis, xli 17-33 

19 “ Then was the part of the hand,” etc Daniel, v 24 

20 phantasm, apparition, Gieek ^^durao-fMa 
24 “ thy kingdom is divided ” Daniel, v 28 

26 neither directly nor grammatically, neither by mention 
being made of them, nor by the use of the plural number 
29 the knees of Belshazzar, etc. Verse 6 
33 stupor-fised, dazed and looted fco the giound 
36 the brilliant individualities Titian, the magnificent paint- 
ing of the details m such a picture as the ‘ Marriage at Cana ’ 
Veronese is Paolo Cagliari, commonly called Paolo Veronese 
(1528-1588), a Venetian painter One of his two masterpieces is 
the ‘Marriage at Cana,’ m the Louvre gallery at Pans; other 
pictures of his on the same subject are at Milan, in the Diesden 
gallery, and in the Madrid Museum The marriage at Cana of 
Galilee was the scene of the miraculous conversion of water into 
wme St, John, n 1-12 

Page 108, line 5 leisure and luxuiy, there is time enough to 
be, and gratification in bemg 
“ day of judgment ” 

6 “ day of lesser horrors, yet divine.” I have been unable to 
trace the source of this quotation. 
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7 impious feast, fioni the headlines of Daniel, v , “Belshaz- 
zai ’s impious feast ” 

8 agent or patient, one who takes an active, or a passive 
pait 

9 only m masses and indistmction, i e would not be capable 
of seeinc? veiy cleaily, oi in detail, but would only take iii 
^eneral^elfects, and that dimly 

12 curiosities of anatomical science Michael Angelo Lamb 
alludes to his gieat jiictme of “The Last Judgment,” m the 
Sistine Chapel of the Vatican at Rome, in winch the giandeurof 
the conception is somewhat marred by the studied cleverness of 
the postuies and the over nice elaboiation of the anatomy in the 
figures i^epiesented See Old Benchen,, page 132, hue 24 

16 a wise falsification, a well-judged misrepiesentation of 
what they saw^ The pliiase is explamed by what follows Cf 
page 107j lines 35, 36 

22 Pompeii, which shared the fate of Herculaneum See 
Ojoford m the Vacation, page 16, line 9, note 

27 eclipsing The word heie combines the two senses, 

^ supi erne, ’ and ‘ extinguishing in darkness ’ 

28 upturned from their proprieties, subverted from their 
proper functions 

32 with antiquarian coolness, with the phlegmatic impassive- 
ness of a student of antiquities Cf page 6, line 35 

34 “ Sun, stand thou still,” etc Joshua, x 12 The allusion 
is to Martin’s picture, “ Joshua commanding the sun to stand 
still ” (1816) See note, page 105, line 13 

36. Hebraism, Hebrew form of expression, 
the heroic son of Nun, Joshua 

Page 109» line 1 the greater and lesser light, the sun and 
moon Genesis, i 16 

4. circumstances, accompanying mcidents Lamb had in mmd 
Othello, 111 3 354 “ Pi ide, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war ” 

6 synchronic, simultaneous French synchromque, from an 
imaginary Greek (rvyxpoP(.K6s The ordinary form is synehionous, 
Ok (ri!fyxpovQ^, from ct{iv, together, and xP^pos, time 

10 “dart through rank and file traverse,” a condensed 
quotation from Milton, Paradise Lost, i 567, etc . 

“ He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’t eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views.” 

‘Traverse’ is ‘crosswise,’ 
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15 where only it is to be fouad, in which alone the imaginative 
faculty can be found, it eat all 

16 Lazaius St John, xi 14 

" 17 the great picture at Angei stem’s, the celebiated -work, the 

Raising of Lazaius,” m Angei stem’s collection The eirtist 
was Sebastiano Luciano, or Sebastiano del Piomlio, a Venetieaii 
(1485-1547) The pictiiie is no^\ m tlie National Galieiy. John 
Julius Angeistein (1735-1823) uas a Russian mei chant, resident 
m London His collection of 38 paintings was purchased for 
£57,000 m 1824, and toimed the nucleus of the National tlalieiy. 
It was first exhibited m Pall Mail m May, 1824 The present 
building in Tiafalgai Square was not opened till 1838 

18 between two beings, midway between the living ^nd the 
dead 

28 the mighty Sebastian See above on line 17 Vasari 
says that the picture was ‘^executed undei the supeimtendence 
and after the designs of Michael Angelo ” 

31 scope, range 

36 whnt associating league, etc What association can the 
imagination find, whereby to connect those who see and those 
who do not see ’ 

Page 110, line 1 presential, present, immediate Jeremy 
Taylor has “ God’s mercy is made presential to us ” 

3 a Dryad, a wood-nymph, from Greek 5pDs, an oak 

7 Disseat, lemove from their place The word occurs, in the 
sense ‘unthrone, as a piobable conjeetuie, in Macbeth^ v 3 21 • 
“ This push will cheer me ever or disseat me now ” 

8 naiad. See note, page 83, line 14 

9 after Julio Eomano, m imitation of a pictuie of Giulio 
Romano Giulio Gianuzzi, or Pippi, named Romano from the 
place of his birth (1492-1546), was Raphael’s favourite pupil 

11, reciprocated characters, z e changed places with a naiad, 

13 convolution, smuous fold, like the coils of a serpent 

linked to her connatural tree, etc , united to the tiee 
whose natuie she shared, intertwining her limbs with its 
blanches, till the tree seemed human and the woman arboreal— 
the branches seeming alive, the limbs lifeless Milton has “mix 
with our connatural dust,” Pmadise Lost^xi. 528. For ‘both 
seemed either,’ see note on page 96, Ime 9. 

19 the delicacies of Ovidian transformations, the dainty 
touches in which Ovid describes the metamorphoses. Cf page 
6, line 32. 

22 the Great Masters, the painters generally recognised as 
supreme in their art 
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22 fruitfiilness, siigi'ebtivenefas 

26 linger aliout tlie Vatican, continue to diaw oi>r illnstiations 
fiom the Vatican gallciie^ 

28 that scriptural senes RaphaoTs frescoes m the Loggie at 
the Vatican 

31 the cartoons Italian cartotm^ designs diawn on pasteboard 
They weie purchased by Chailes I from Arras, to winch they 
had oiigmally been sent to be copied m tapestiy, and were placed 
at Hampton Couit They aie now in the South Kensington 
Museum Of the oiiginal eleven four have been lost Of the 
lemaining seven two subjects aie diai\n from the gospels, and 
five fiom the Acts qjf the Apostles They lepresent The Mir- 
aculous I^aught of Fishes, Ohiist’s Charge to Peter, The Death 
of Ananias, The Beautiful Gate of the Temple, Paul at Lystia, 
Eiymas the Sorceier, and Paul at Athens 

33 the Frenchmen Rome Coleridge, Bioqraphia Literana, 
XX.I The poet says he was talking to a Piussian aitist, a bitter 
hater of the French, about the statue ‘ When two Frenchmen 
of lank and ^listinction entered the chiuch, *^mark you,” 
whispeied the Prussian, “the hi&t thing vluch those S(?oundre!s 
will notice will be the hoi ns and the beard And the associa- 
tions which they will immediately connect with them will be 
those of a He goat and a cuckold ” Never did man guess more 
luckily foi even as ho had said, so it came to pass ’ 

35 the Moses of Michael Angelo See note on The Old 
Bencherb, page 132, line 24 

collected no inferences Comuto, was unable to derive any 
idea except that of a goat and a horned man ‘ Cornuto,’ a man 
with horns, is an Italian word It is used in Merr^ Wives, iti. 5. 
71, foi ‘a cuckold ’ 

Page 111, line 1 of mere mechanic promise, suggestive only 
of exercise in draughtsmanship, not of any artistic possibilities 

3 object derogatory associations Shipbuilding would suggest 
to a modern aitist only the dockyards, their degiading associa- 
tions of the commeicial and commonplace laising an objection to 
the subject 

4 The depdt intellectual eye, the military and naval store- 
houses at Chatham vouki (for the same reason) prevent him from 
seeing the gieat possibilities of the subject *The mote’ and Hhe 
beam’ aie the lesser and gi eatei obstacles to clearsightedness, 
from Matthew, vii 3-6 

6 Civita Vecchia, an Italian seaport and naval base, on the 
Mediterranean 

8 conservatory of the wrecks, etc , the Aik, which was to 
preserve the poor remnant of the human race, Noah and bis 
family, from the Deluge 

s 
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11 tlie Patriarcli, Noah 

12 tlie solitary Three His sons, Shein, ILuu, ami Japhet 

14 a Bemmrgus, a Cieatoi, and Divine Ailificei , the Gieek 
Br]fj.Lovpy6? is so used by Xenophon iii his Mcmo^ahilm, and by 
Plato ill the Timoius and the Bepubhc 

14 under some instinctive guidance Oiiuled by mstmet 
rathei tlian by instiiicted skill 01 A Chaptu o?i .9, page 57, 
line 7, etc 

16 those Vulcanian Three, etc The Cyclopes that wi ought in 
Vulcan’s foige uiidei Mount Etna, as desciibed by Vergil 
Mne-idiYii 416-425 “Biontes and Steiopes and baie-limbecl 
Pyraemon ” Mongibello comes fiom the Ai<ihic namejif Mount 
Etna, Montgibel Of Spenser, Faery Queene^ ii 9 29, “ flaming 
Mongiball ” 

19 repair, lenew, by ie]iopulatmg it 

25 one time for nmety-nine, etc , / e not once in a hundred 
times is oui attention called to then exteiiois 

28 alSlackamoor Plump Jack A blackaniooi is a deroga- 
tory name foi a negio. Plump Jack, fat old Jack Falstaff, in 
allusion to Henry IV, (A ) ii 4 527 j where Falstaff cries to 
Piince Hal : 

“ Banish plump Jack, iind hanish all the world ” 

29 corporealised, and enchained externality, mateiialised 
and under the debasing dominion of the senses and of the objects 
of perception. 

32 Quixote, Don Quixote de la Mancha, the hero of the 
famous romance of Oeivantes (1547-1616) 

the errant Star of Kmghthood eclipse, that eccentric 
glory of chivalry, whose character is the more pathetic because 
chivalry had lost its hold on the woild ‘Eirant,’ literally 
‘wandering,’ is used m allusion to the ‘Knights Eirant,” who 
wandered about the world ledressmg wrong Of Bon Qmxote, 
Part XI ch 59 

“Cynosure and morning star of kmght-errantry ” 

34 a Saneho Kosinante Sancho Panza, Don Quixote’s 
squire, a shrewd peasant, short and fat, and half a knave 
Rosinante was the name of Quixote’s lean and miseiable steed 
‘ Babblement,’ rabble, crowd of riff-ralf 

35 has read his hook tears, has only half appreciated the 
romance Cervantes wished to show the pathos of the situation, 
not its comedy 

Page 112, line 9. forlorn habiliments, his sorry clothes and 
equipment. 
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the ‘'strange hed-fellows,” etc, a proverbial expiession 
for chance companions Cf The Temped n 2.42, “Misery 
a<5qiiaints a man with stiaiige bedfellov-s ” 

13 super-chivalrous, exaggeratedly chivalrous The passage 
occurs m Bon Quixote, Pait ii, ch 58 

16 Actseon See page 6, line 33 

SO fine frenzies, if idmmmer-N.gMs Dream, v. 1. 12 
“ The poet’s eye, m a fine frenzy rolling,’' etc 

32 duennas, Spanish duenna, fiom Latin domina, mistress, is 
an elderly lady who acts as companion and protectress to a 
younger lady , also n lady-in-waitmg, irrespective of age. 

33 mofistered, tieated as a monstei, a freak of nature The 
word IS used somewhat similarly in Coiiolamis, ii 2 81. “to 
hear my nothings monstei ed ” 

35 from within, from the impulse of his own mind 

Page 113, line 2 practise upon the humour, take an unfair 
advantage of hi| eccentricity ‘ To practise on, upon, or against ’ 
is common m Shakespeare, m the sense of plotting, usii% strata- 
gems against 

4 Gonenl, Goneril and Regan, the two cruel and ungrateful 
daughters of Kmg Leai 

5 she- wolf Cf Hemy VI (C ) i 4 111, where York calls 
Queen Margaret “she-wolf of France”, Gray, The Bard, ii 1 
57, applies the phrase to Queen Isabella 

6. fled wits, departed reason, msamty 

14 the clown, Sancho Panza 

a disharmony, a jarring note, something out of keepmg 
with the Master’s noble eccentricity 

16 stung, perhaps the man, annoyed at the delight with 
which the readers of his own time had leceived Saixcho’s 
fooleries 

19 in the sequel, etc , in the Second Pait threw off all 
restiaints of ait in his writing, and thus lost the true acljiistment 
of the part to the whole, % iz. by giving undue prominence to the 
buffooneries of Sancho, 

24 the Author of “ Guzman de Alfarache ” Mateo Aleman, the 
Spanish novelist, published his romance Gmman (T Alfarache in 
1599 It is the history of a low-bom rogue and his adventures, 
somewhat m the vein of Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon 

25 prevent, anticipate, forestall. 

27 outbid him in the comicalities, secure the favoui of the 
public by greater extravagance in the ludicrous poi tion. 

29. fairly, thoroughly, completely. 
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SO unsealed tlie eyes of Sanclio, made him becunie aware of 
his masiei’s craziness 

twilight, dim, half illnmmod })y leason 
Si, the madness at second-hand, a lelicction of (Quixote’s 
madness 

S2 war between deference, the stiiiggle in his mind between 
his natural sinew dness and his inheiited icspect foi Ins master 
34 two for a pair almost, maslei and man ])eiiig almost 
matched The foim of the pluase is bon o^^ ed fioin the language 
of scoring at the game of ciibbage 
Page 114> line 1 offering to lay hands upon him, Part ii, 
chapter 60 Sancho stiuggles against his inastei and over throws 
him, though only in self-defence 
S treatable, a case foi medical science. 


REJOICINGS UPON THE NEW YEAR’S COMING 
OF AGE 

{London 3fagazioie, Januaiy, 1823 ) 

Page 114, line 8 spark, gallant 

9 The Festivals, annually lecurrmg days of lejoicmg, ci\il and 
ecclesiastical. The great church festivities arc Chnstnias Bay, 
The Cncumcision, Epiphany, Candlemas Bay, Lady-Bay, All 
Saints, All Souls, and the Apostles’ Bays 

13 have a taste of their own bounty, partake of the good 
things to eat and drink which they had lavished on men 

14 Fasts, days on which the chinch enjoins fasting, such as 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday 

16 mortified, ascetic. 

18 Ash Wednesday, the first day of Lent, so called because it 
was the custom on that day for the priests to make the sign of 
the cross with consecrated ashes on the foreheads of the congre- 
gation, as a reminder that they were but dust and ashes The 
ashes used were commonly made by burning the palms con- 
secrated on Palm Sunday of the previous year 

19 the old Bomine in his cups Bomine or dominie, 

from Latin dovmmis, master, was a title foimeiiy given to 
clergymen of the Reformed Church, and to schoolmasters The ^ 
latter is here the meaning, Lent being a period of severe 
discipline. Of Galatians, iii 24. ‘ In his cups,’ i e. when 

drunk 

20 the Yigxls, the day and night immediately precedmg a 
feast IS called a Vigil, from the devotional w^aiching ordained by 
the church 
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23 to tlieir day, punctually 

Covers were provided, places weie laid at kble Cover, 
like Fieiich toiueU, sigialics all that has to be laid on the table 
for one guest, knives, forks, spoons, plates, glasses, and napkin 

25 an occasional knife and fork, a plate laid for occasional 
use , because the lb\enty Ninth of Fcbinaiy comes only once in 
four ycais — m Leap Yeai 

29 whirligig, light-footed, circling , an adjectival use of the 
noun whiihgig, a child’s spmiimg toy, from ‘whnrand ‘gigd 
a child’s top 

31 Shrove Tuesd®,y, the last day before Lent, so called because 
it was custom foi people to be ‘ shaven ’ or * shrove,’ to con- 
fess and leceive absolution, on this day 

32 Moveables, moveable feasts , those whose date varies from 
yeai to year, like Easter Day. Heie the suggestion is like that 
in Dickens’s desciiptioii of Lant Sheet “The population was 
migrator iji usually disappear mg on the verge of Quarter day.” 

Page 115, liile 4 Lady Day, the day of the Annunsiation of 
the Virgin Maiy, Maich 25th See St Luhe, i 26 39 Heie 
‘Lady’ is treated as if it vveie a title of lank, the titled ‘Lady 
Day ’ looking down on the mere commoners 

5 Twelfth Day, January 6th, the twelfth day after Christmas, 
also called Epiphany, as the day of the manifestation of Christ to 
the Gentiles (see Matih<iy\ ii 1-12) from Greek eTn<pdp€La, appear- 
ance Twelfth day was the old Christmas day befoie the reform 
of the Calendar, and letamed some of its festivities “The 
Twelfth Cake is a lemnant of the old custom of electing a 
tempoiary king of the feast by lot A bean was inserted m a 
large cake, which was divided by lot Whoever drew the piece 
containing the bean was accepted as ‘king of the beanJ 7’he 
custom was partly an allusion to the thiee ‘kings,’ or wise men 
of the East, partly a survival from the K-onian Saturnalia ’’(Book 
of Days) 

cut her out and out, completely eclipsed hex 

6 tiffany, a kind of gauze ; Low Latin or (hijamaj a 

coirnption of fheophama Thus ‘tiffany’ is for theophany, 
equivalent to epiphany, and would mean originally ‘epiphany 
silk,’ ie ‘holiday silk’ Similarly the name ‘Theobald’ is 
coirupted into ‘Tibbald ’ 

7 a frost-cake, a cake covered all over with a paste made of 
sugar and beaten eggs, to resemble hoar frost. See note above 
on line 15 

Epiphanous, Greek, fTKpavrjif conspicuous, remarkable ; 
unless it is incorrectly used for ‘ diaphanous,’ transparent , the 
word IS coined by Lamb for the sake of the pun on ‘ Epijdiany. 
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8. m green — m vMte, i e in the gatb of «^ummer or inter. 

Old Lent, etc The foity d.iys of Lent are fast dei}^, m 
commemoration of Chn&t’b temptation foi ioitv days in the 
wilderness Hence the} aie dressed in black, the coloni of 
mourning 

10 change their stockings, to substitute dry stockings foi 
wet — with a pnn on the iv oi d ‘ change ’ to ro7irc7 i the wet 
stockings into diy ones 

12 a little the worse for wear, worn bv fiequent use , because 
wedding days occiu at ail periods of the veai 

late, as he always does, because those' who aie expecting 
to receive money are always impatient Of Hoiace,''A?j; i L 
21 , 22 

13 Doomsday, the Day of Judgment, the Last Day 

15 April Fool, the fiist of Apiil See note on All Fools^ Day, 
page 61, line 13 

16. w^d work he made it Milton, Pai a dibc Aoif, v 112 
“Fancy misjoming shapes, 

Wild work produces oft ” 

17 posed old Erra Pater, puzzled so skilful an astrologer as 
Eira Pater. Accoidmg to Halliwell’s Dithoimy of Archaic 
Wo7dki Erra Patei was the name of an eminent Jewish 
astrologer Cf. Butler, Hudihras, i 1 119 

“In mathematics he was greatei 
Than Tycho Brahe or Biia Patei 

Also Beaumont and Fletchei, Elder B7 other, i 2 

“After SIX hours’ conference with the stars, 

Sleeps with old Erra Pater ” 

18 to erect a scheme upon, on which to construct a hoioscope, 
or astrological forecast of a man’s life 

20 horoscopy, art of castmg horoscopes The w^orcl comes 
from Greek &pa, hour, and o-KOTreiv, to observe 

21 the Twenty-First of June, popularly considered the longest 
day in the year 

the Twenty-Second of December The Twenty-Piist is 
usually called the shortest day As a matter of fact, the actual 
length of the days remains the same from December 17 to 25 
inclusive 

22. a Maypole siding a marrow-bone, a tall pole (used in the 
May-day celebrations) standing beside a six-inch bone ' Side,’ 
as a transitive verb, occurs in Spenser . 

“ His blind eye that sided Pandell.” 
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24 Lord Mayoi’s Day, the Ninth of Novembei, on which clay 
the iiiaiigiuation of the new Loid Mayor of LoikIob is celebrated 
with processions and a grand banquet at the Guildhall. 

25 laid about him, did execution on the eatables and cli nik- 
ables 

barons, sides of beef, consisting of two sirloins not 
separated at the backbone The w^oi d is of unknown origin.. 

27 new sackcloth bib and tucker Ash Wednesday, who, as 
a Fast day, is not accustomed to feasting, has a new bib and 
tucker made for the oc(‘asion , they aie macle of sackcloth as the 
mateiiai woin by penitents A bib is a pinafore worn ovei the 
breast at meals, usd!ally by childien Atuckei is a narrow strip 
of linen ol cloth folded across the bieast oi neck 

29 wassail, a Chiistmas drink made of ale or wme, with 
sugai, spices, and loasted apples Ongmally the word was a 
salutation used in dunking, A S loae^ host, be hale, good health 
to you ' 

30 no faith m dried hng, that fasting was not to be believed 
in Salted fisli was largely consumed during Lent, m#at being 
forbidden 

commended it to the devil, etc Compare Kew YearK'i B\ e, 
page 45, line 17, and note on line 16 The epithets which follow 
are transferred to the fish from the morose Puritanical persons 
who eat it ‘Windy’ is (1) long-winded oi blatant, (2) causing 
flatulency The word ‘hypocritical’ is too much foi Ash 
Wednesday ‘ m his cups ’ 

S3 the great custard An immense bowl of custard was a 
feature of Lord Mayors’ banquets Ben Jonson mentions that 
the Lord Mayor’s Fool, or Jester, was expected to 
‘ ‘ Skip wnth a i ime o’ the table 
And take his leap into a custard/’ 

with all his clothes on j and Pope, Duimad, i, 91, has 

“ Now Mayors and Shiieves all hush’d and satiate lay, 

Yet eat, m dreams, the custard of the day ” , 
and Lamb, m his contiibutions to Hone, No VI, has **We 
shall have Lord Mayor’s Day, eating her custaid unauthentically 
11 ? May,” 

34 hungry, starved -looking , probably a transferred epithet, 
like those above But compare ‘ his beard grew- thin and 
hungerly, ” Taming of the Shrew, iii 2 147 

Page 116, line 1 Shrove Tuesday, etc The cruel sports of 
cock-throwing (r e throwing sticks at a cock tied to a stake) and 
cock-fighting were paxticularly connected with Shrove Tuesda}^ 
so that cock broth is a natural ofleiing for Shiove Tuesday to 
make Boiled lien, wnth bacon, is mentioned as a disb eaten on 
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this clay. The Second of September returns the coiirtes}? by 
offering pheasant, shot the day before. At the present clay 
pheasant shooting does not begin till October 1st, though dates 
nave varied at different periods and in different counties. It is 
quite possible that Lamb, who was no sportsman, confused the 
dates of the commencement of partridge- and plieasant-siiooting, 
respectively. The former begins September 1st. 

4. there was no love lost, no waste of courtesy, ne. there was 
reciprocal good feeling shown. The ordinary sense of the phrase 
would be “they both disliked each other.” 

The Last of Lent. Good Friday, the day of the Crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. 

5. springing upon Shrovetide’s pancakes. ‘ To sponge upon ’ is 
to act the parasite for, to obtain meanly something belonging to 
another. The frying and eating of pancakes, to fortify the inner 
man against the fasts of Lent, is a custom associated with Shrove 
Tuesday, which is not yet obsolete. 

7. good fry-day, a pun on Good Friday, pancakes being cooked 
in a fry mg -pan. 

8, the Thirtieth of January. The day of Charles I.’s execution, 
1649. A service in commemoration of the martyred king was 
celebrated in the English Church from the Restoration until 
1859. 

11. a calf’s head. The more extreme Puritans, especially the 
Anabaptists and Independents, used to celebrate the day with 
feasting, though, after the Restoration, in secret; hence 
“smuggled.” As late as 1735 a riot w^as caused in London by 
the proceedings of the Calves’ Head Club. The members of the 
Club are said to have feasted on a large dish of calves’ heads, and 
other dishes, symbolically representing the king and his friends, 
to have burnt a copy of the llcon and to have soleimily 

sworn, on a copy of Milton’s Defence of the Engluh Peo^U^ to 
iBaintain the principles of his pamphlet. 

13. mcontmently, forthwith. 

March many weathers. As all the other characters in this 
essay are particular days, or sets of days, the name ‘March 
many weathers ’ may perhaps be intended for the three last days 
of March, popularly said to be borrow'ed from April. An Oxd 
Scotch rhyme describes them thus : 

“ The first of them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees.” 

14. meagrims, megrim, French migraine^ through Lou- Latin 
from hjiLKpaHcL ('^^tt-haif, and Kpaviov, skull), is a sick headache, 
usually confined to one side of the head. 
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16 Herodias’ daugMer, \,ho danced befoie King Heiod, and 
pleased iiiin so luudi that he oflcied to giant liel any lequest. 
Instigated by liei motliei, she demanded the head of John the 
Baptist on a dish, and liei demand was giaiited HeeB. Matthew, 
XIV 6 12 

18 stomacli, appetite 

a Eestorative, a pun on Restoi ation Bay , see note below. 

19 Oak Apple the Twenty toth of May Charles II ’s 
biithday, and the day of Ins ilestoiatioiq 1660, occurred on the 
Twenty-Ninth of May Aftei the battle of Woi coster, Septem- 
bei 1651, he 'was cnudiicted ])y the tiiisty Richaul Penderel to 
Boscobe) House ni tShiopshire, iieai which he lay hid for a whole 
day from the pin suit of the Roundheads in a bushy oak 
Royalists eoinmemoiatcd his escape by weaiing oak leaves and 
oak apples on tins day 

22 the Twelfth of August Geoige lY ’s birthday, 1762 
Both as Heir-apparent and as Pimce Regent, Geoige IV had 
identified himself with the policy of the YTiig party. Hence ‘a 
zealous old Whig gentlewoman ’ 

23 the Twenty Third of April, The martyrdom of St George, 
the pation saint of England, about 303 a n , is celebrated on this 
day Tories liad begun to celebrate the kmg's birthday on St 
George’s Day, instead of the Twelftli of August In his HumlU 
Petition 0 / an Uufo't tiinafe Day, Lamb has “I am the day, Sir, 
upon which it pleased the couise of Natiiie that youi giacious 
soveieign should be boin As such, before his accession, I was 
always obsel^ed and honoured It seems that about that time 
an impostoi crept into Court, who has the effiontery to usurp my 
honours, and to style herself the King’s birthday, upon some 
shallow pretence, that, being St George’s Day, she must needs be 
King George’s Day also ” 

new-fangled, innovating, revolutionary; oiiginally spelt 
new-fangel, M e nmefanyd, catching at new things Pangel is 
connected with A S fangen, p p of Jdn, to seize, with suffix- el, 
expressing the agent 

25. grew hot, got angry — with a pun on the literal sense. 
August being a \ ery hot month 

26 the prescriptive nght to have lain with her, that she had 
possessed the light immemorially by prescription, i e by 
nnbioken custom 

29 went about in fine clothes, t,e usurped all the rejoiemgs 
and festivities propel to August 12th-~ “ Rejoicings, firings, boii- 
finngs, illuminations,” etc, as they aie called m The IltmihU 
Petition, 

32 the appellant, the challenger, the complamant, viz 
August 12th 
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M. roimde<I, whispered. Cf. The Fmmo-naie Pilgrim^ 349 ; 
‘Ho round me" in the ear,” and 

“ How often must I round thee in the ears, 

All means are lawful for a lawful end.” 

— Browning, The Ring and the Book, I'he ‘ d ’ is excrescent : 
M.E. roimen, to whisper, A.S. from I'wi. a mysterv. 

whisper.- 

35. lie, hold good in law ; a legal use of the word. 

36. foi-geny, double birth, i,e. being born on two days at once; 
a compound coined by Lamb from the Latin prefix hi and genuSj 
birth, race, on the analogy of progeny. Of course a pun on 
‘bigamy’ is intended. Of. The Humble Petit mn quoted above: 
“I humbly submit that it is not within the prerogatives of 
Pvoyalty itself to be born twice over. ... I am the true Birth- 
day, and the other day is only kept.” 

Page 117i line 1. Candlemas, February 2ncl. See note on 
The Two Races of Men, page 35, line 26. 

3, bur?;iing daylight, using candles before i1? is dark. Of. 
Swift, Polite Conversation, m. : “No candles yet ... don’t let \is 
burn daylight.” In Shakespeare, Romeo, i. 4. 43, and Merry 
fFives, II. 1. 54, “We burn daylight,” is used to mean ‘ we are 
wasting time. ’ 

5. Washing herself, an allusion to the Purification, See note 
above on Candlemas. 

6. sweetness, pumiing on the two senses ‘amiability’ and 
‘ fragrance,’ the latter with reference to the scent of the May. 

7. the founder, the founder of the feast, their host, 
crowned her goMet . . . with garlands, in allusion to the 

May-day custom of wearing garlands of leaves and flowers, per- 
haps also to Vergil’s ‘eratera corona Iiiduit’ (crowned the goblet 
with a garland) III. 525. 

15. Quarter days. In England these are March 25, June 24, 
September 29, and December 25. Payments of rent and salary 
are usually made on these days. Accustomed to the punctua.1 
collection of rent, the Quarter Days ‘ smile ’ at the notion of any 
abatement in their demands. 

17. “ New Brooms. ” The proverb “ new brooms sweep clean,” 
indicating that the conduct of a newly-installed official is always 
better at first than it is afterwards, is found in German, Dutch, 
Danish, and Italian, as well as in English, in nearly the same 
form. 

19. the Fifth of November, celebrated with bonfires and fire- 
works in memory of the Gunpowder Plot of 1605, by which Guy 
Faux attempted to blow up the Houses of Parliament, and 
destroy King, Lords, and Commons. Hence ‘a surly old rebel.’ 
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.22. tile Forty D.ays before Easter. See abov.e on pa^e 115 ' 

KneS. « . 

24. kept Lent, a piiin on tlie two senses, ‘ observed the season 
of Lent/ and ‘ continued nnrepaid.’ 

25. Valentine’s Day, February 14. See note on Valentme^s 
page 96, line 26. 

26. billets-doux. A French compound meaning ‘ love-letters,’ 
literally ‘sweet notes.’ 

27. Dog Days, the period of summer coininencing with the 
rising of Canicula, the Dog-Star, during which the greatest heat 
prevails. iVlinanacs differ as to its liiuits.’ Modern English 
calendars usually make it extend from July 3 to Auguct 11. 

30. a cousin once removed, near of kin, the 1st of April being 
only a month apart from the 1st of May. ‘A cousin once 
removed ’ is the child of a first cousin. 

31. Clapped and halloo’d them on, encouraged their attack by 
applause and shouts, as dogs are hounded on. 

32. the Ember Days. Periodical fasts, originally instituted, it 
is said, by Pope Calixtus, in the third centurj^ They are twelve 
in number, and are kept on the first Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, Whitsunday, Holyrood 
Day (September 14th), and St. Lucy’s Day (December ISth)., 
The word ‘ Ember’ is a corruption of M.E. yniber, A.S. 

and ymbryne^ a running round, circuit, course, the days recurring 
at the four seasons of the year. Lamb puns on the word 
‘ Embers,’ ashes. 

35. Madam Septuagesima. The third Sunday before Lent, so 
called because it is about seventy days before Easter ; Latin 
septuagesivim, seventieth. As the name suggests the age of 70, 
Lamb makes her the ‘Mother of the Days.’ 

Page 119, line 2. Rogation Bay. The Rogation Days are the 
three days preceding Ascension Day, so called from the Roga- 
tions, or Litanies, chanted in the solemn processions held on 
these days. The fasts, were instituted by Claudius Mamercus, 
Bishop of Vienna, about 452 a.d., on account of numerous 
earthquakes which had recently occurred. 

3. putting the question, asking her to marry him ; punning 
on the Latin rogatio^ asking. 

4. kept Mm at a distance, gave him no encouragement, with a 
pun on the literal sense, there being an interval of three moiiths 
between Septuagesima and the Rogation Dcays. 

7. the Hood, the great Deluge, Qemsis, vii. Cf. 8t. Matthew, 
XXIV. 38. 
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8 doited, impaued by old age The word of uncertam 
oiigin, pel haps akm to ‘ doted ’ Bums, Bruj^^ of Ay'^^ 144, has : 

‘ ‘ Fit only foi a doited monkish race ” , 
and Sii Walter Scott, m one of liis letteis, wiites Old friends, 
left m the bloom of youth, have become doited old bodies ” 

11 in a Mist m a deep black Fog Novembei and December 
are the two woi&t months for fog in London 

Id so watchmen are called m Heaven, a Homeiic touch , cf, 
Ihad, xrv 291 

14 used to the business, drunkenness being prevalent at that 
season ^ 

16 Evft of St Christopher, July 24th, St Chiistopher’s Day 
being July 25 St Chii&topher is said to have been a native of 
Lycia, and suffered maityidom under Deems in the thud 
centiuy According to the legends, he was of gigantic strength, 
and earned his living by cariying people acioss the sti earn on the 
banks of which he lived One evening a child came to be earned 
acioss At hist light, the weight gi adually inci eased until the 
beaiei almost sank under his bui den, symbolising the burden of 
the sins of the woild which Jesus carried The legend probably 
arose fiom the name, w^hreh signrfies the ‘ Chiist-bearer,’ Greek 

Xpt(7TO<p6pO? 

17 little better than he should be, a CLlloquial euphemism for 
‘ drsgraceful,’ z e here ^ drunken ’ 

whipt him pick-a-back fashion, flung him over his 
shoulders, so as to cany him on liis back like a bundle Butler, 
Hud%bra.% i. 2 72, has our ^modern wits mounted a pick* 
back on the old ” From ‘pick,’ in the sense to pitch,’ and 
‘back,’ lit. ‘to fling on the back.’ 

20 On the bat’s back do I fly, from Ariel’s song m The Tempest, 
V 91 . 

“ On the bat’s back I do fly, 

After summer merrily ” 

21 snatches, fragments of song 

22 Aves or remtentianes, prayers or penitential psalms. 
‘Ave, Maria,’ Hari ’ Mary, are the first Latin words of the 
pf'fayei to the Virgin Mary, used m Roman Catholic churches 

24 crimson and gold, the colouis of a fine siunmei sunset 

THE WEDDING 
{London Mayazine, June, 1825.) 

Page 120, Ime 2 a settlement, marriage For Charles 
Lamb’s own ‘ yontlifnl disappointment,’ see Introduction, page 
xi , and Dream Children. 
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4. a reflected floneymoon. The first month after marriage is 
called ‘the honeymoon,’ which Lamb, as a bachelor^ says he 
enjoys vicariously through the marriage of a frimid. 

• 7 * inducted into degrees of affinity. ‘To induct’ is to intro- 
duce • to some office or dignity, as to a degree at one of the 
Universities. Playing on the word ‘degrees,’ Lam]) adds tlie 
unexpected conclusion, ‘of aflinity’; see note on The Decay of 
Beggari^i page 16S, line 22. 

8. in the participated socialities, while sharing the social 
amenities. 

22. abated of none of its ardours, lost none of its passionate 
warmth. Lamb had in mind, perhaps, The Tempest^ iv. 56 : 

“The white- cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver.” 

23. lingered on, protracted. The transitive use of * linger ’ is 
not unknown in Shakespeare, e.g, Othello^ iv. 2. 231 : “Unless 
his abode be lingered here ” ; ‘ linger on ’ occurs in Henry F, ii. 
chor. 31 : “Linger your patience on.” 

32. Admiral. — ^Admiral Burney, the companion of Captain 
Cook, and brother of Madame D’Arblay. His daughter Sarah 
married her cousin, John Thomas Payne, a bookseller of note, in 
April, 1821. In the suppressed portion of his “Letter to Robert 
Southey,” Lamb speaks of “that little knot of whist-players, 
that used to assemble weekly, for many years, at the Queen’s 
Gate ... and called Admiral Burney friend.” Among the im- 
collected poems of Lamb, printed in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’sdT^e 
Lambs (1897), is one addressed Miss Burney. 

34. told, reckoned, counted. 

Page 121, line 9. untender. Of. King Lear, 1 . 1. 108 : “So 
young and so untender ? ” 

10. to tear herself— graftings, to leave her home and entrust 
herself to an untried stranger, her husband — a metaphor from 
grafting a slip from one tree upon another. 

18. unparallel subjects, persons who are not in the position of 
rivals.', 

22. derogation, a detraction from. 

Page 122, line 1. assume his office, take upon myself to 
preach. 

11. dejetine, breakfast, a French word. 

17 . shining singly, looking her best in the absence of any 
rivals. 

20. candid, a play on the literal sense, Latin candidxis, 
‘shining white,’ and the nietaphorical, ‘ingenuous, guileless.’ 
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a saenficxal wlxiteness, in allusion to the ancient custom of 
oftermg white victims to the gods m saciifice Cf. Vcigil, JUn 
IV. 61, V 230 

22 Biana’s nymphs, etc , the maiden attendants of the 
huntress goddess — her Foresters in name as well , a play on the 
name ‘Foiestei,’ and the phrase ‘Diana’s foresteis minions of 
the moon,’ m Hemy IV (A ) i 2 29. Cf Neio YeaVsMve, 

48, line 7 

23 COM virginity Cf AW Well,! 1 142 “Virginity ’tis 
too cold a companion ” 

29 a victim worthy of Iphigema, the daughter of Agamemnon, 
leader of the Gieek« hefoie Tioy She was sacrificed to procure 
a fair wnd foi the Greek fleet, and thus save her father’s 
renown 

33 cut out, intended by nature, a colloquial expiession, a 
metaphoi fiom tailoring 

34 shaken hands, said good-bye, parted, i e I never have 
anythmg to do with ceremony Cf Browne, Meligio Media, i 
3, “Yet have'll not so shaken hands with those ilesperate 
resolutions as to stand m diameter and swoid’s point with 
them ” 

Page 123, hne 6 Saint Mildred’s m the Poultry This was 
one of Wren’s churches, hut was pulled down some five and 
tw’enty yeais ago, and its site is now occupied by an insurance 
office The Poultry, once entirely inhabited by Poulterers, is a 
stieet running out of Cheapside 

7 souring my incipient jest, etc , destroying the sweetness of 
the jest which was on my tongue, and converting my mirth into 
the gloomy gravity of a funeral For “tristful seventies ” see 
note on ‘tristis severitas,’ Ohrisfs Ho^Ual, page 39, line 18 

11 T s, The Misses Thomas, daughters of Leigh Thomas, 

President of the Royal College of Suigeons 

12 a solecism, an anomaly in mannei s, impropriety See note 
on Mi s Batflds Op^mons on Whist, page 51, line 26 

21 . got over the omen, overcame the awkwardness of a had 
omen black, the coloui of mouinmg, suggesting death, and thus 
being ill-omened 

a lucky apologue out of Pilpay, an appropriate fable 
An apologue is a moral fable, Greek dT 6 Xo 7 os, M, fiom, and X 070 S, 
speech Vishnu Sarma, otheiwise called Pilpai, or Bidpai, was 
a Hindu fabulist of unknown date His collection of fables in 
Sanskiit is the earliest extant 

30 worn the nuptial hands, been a married woman. 

32 archly, roguishly. 
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33 at tlii^ rate slie would have ‘‘none left,” it nhe gave away 
so many kisses, she would h.i\e none to spate tor hei husband. 

Page 124, hnc 2 grey stragglers, thin giev bans growing at 
mtei vals 

5 hotargoes, a sort of sausages made fi om the salted roes of the 
mullet ; Ttalian hottauja^ vSpanish hofanfci 

12 As when a well-graced actor, etc Rirhajcl II x, 2. 24 . 

“ As 111 a theatie, the eyes of men, 

Afiet a well grac’d aetoi leaves the stage,” etc 

17 none told his tale, none of the men told Ins stoiies In 
Milton, IJAlieipOy 07, the phiase has a ditfeient sense, “counts 
hito flock ” 

IS I had anticipated so far I had been piematme hitherto 
in my eftort to amuse — alluding to his ill-timed jest in church, 
Of line 12 below 

2o had like to have brought me, was in dangei of bringing 
me, veiy neaily bi ought me Tu this expiession ‘like’ was a 
substantive meaning likelihood, piobability , it is now becoming 
a vuigaii*<ni 

29 sovereign, supiemcly eflicaoious ; usually said of a medicine. 

31 vacuum, void, listless inactivity 

Page 125, Imc 6 at cross purposes, in unintentional conflict. 

8 pulling one way, making eflorts for one object 

10 unsymmetnsed, disordered, disarianged 

18 concordia discors, haimony m discord ; an oxymoion. 
Cf Ovid, jTfet I 433, and Horace, EpistU^^ i 12 19 . 

“ Quid \elit et possit rerum concoidia discors ” 

(The sense and foice of the world’s ‘ jarring chime ’) 

23 appease the warring elements, bung peace upon that 
troubled scene Otv’^ay, 0? phan^ iii 1, has 

“ And eveiy waning element at peace,” 
and Addison, Cato, i 5 

‘ ‘ The w'ar of elements ” 

Cf Paradtsp Lont, ii 905 

24 “make his destiny his choice ” From Andiew Marvelfs 
poem Uvon Appleton ITonse^ 744 

“ While her glad parents most rejoice, 

And make then destiny their choice ” 

Some earlier lines of the poem are quoted above, page 7, line 33, 
etc 
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THE CHILD ANGEL 

A DREAM 

{London Magazme^ June, 1823 } 

Page 126, 3 tlie ‘'Loves of the Angels,” a poem by 

'Thomas Mooie, published 1823 It was founded on a work 
entitled ' Aiisteas History of the Seventy-Two Inteipreteis ; to 
which IS added, the History of the Angels, and their gallantry 
with the daughters of men, written by Enoch, the Patriarch/ 
The work was wTitten in Greek by Johann Exnst Grabe (1666- 
1711), German theoWian, and translated into English in 1715 
It was based upon Venesis, vi 1-5 Moore’s sentimental and 
rather feeble romance suggested the subject to Lamb , but theie 
is no resemblance between the delicately fanciful essay and the 
poem 

1 1 neither We should now say ' either ’ , superfluous 
negatives have sunk into a vulgarism. 

not the doimnght Bible heaven, etc , not the real heaven^ 
described in the Sible, but only a beautiful imaginary scene 

16 gossiping, merry-making, especially at a christening 
Cf Aira Well, i 1. 189 

“ Adoptions Christendoms, 

That blmkmg Cupid gossips ” 

(z e stands sponsor for) ‘Gossip’ was oiiginally a god-parent, 
A S godsih, related m God ‘ Sib ’ is akm to German Sippe, 
affinity, Sippen, kinsmen, and to Sanskrit sahhya, trusty, from 
sabha, an assembly 

19 cloudy swaddling bands, the chiid-angel is wrapped in 
clouds, instead of baby-lmen * Swaddling bands ’ are clothes 
wrapped tightly round an infant, like a bandage. ‘Swaddle,’ 
earlier ‘swadel,’ stands for ‘swathel,’ that which s^vaihes, A.S, 
hwetliel, a swaddling-band 

21 Sun-threads— filmy-beams, delicate rays of sunlight like 
threads 

22 what seemed, etc Cf Milton, Paradise Lost, ii 672 
winged orders Cf Hymn on the Nativity, 244 * 

" And all about the courtly stable, 

Bright harnest angels sit m ordei serviceable ’ 

26 stained with fear, dim the expanding eyelids, etc. 
Eemmiscences of Paradise Lost, xi 212 

“ And carnal fear that day dimmed Adam’s eye,” 
and H Allegro, 26 “The opening eyelids of the mom,” 

27 explore See note on page 66, line 5, on A Complamt of 
Decay of Beggars. 
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28 unliereditary The child, being partly human, was an 
alien in the couits of heaven, not an inmate by mheiitance 

inextingTiislia'ble titter Eiom Homer, lhad, i 599 . 

Aa^€(TTos 5’ &p^ evCjpTO pakapecrat B^owiv 

(And Mughter inextinguishable lose among the blessed gods). 

31 i 3 .ectar, divine dunk, the wine of Homer’s gods 

32 which mortals caudle call Cf Shelley, The Olond, iv 

“ That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom moitals call the moon ” 
and Pope, Rape of the Locl^ i 78 

“ Tho’ Honour is the word with men below 
See note on page 119, line 13, and Introduction, p. xli (a), 
Caudle IS a cordial composed of wine, eggs, spices, etc , OP 
caudel, Latin caUduin^ a warm drink 

Page 127, Ime 3 to counterfeit kindly similitudes of earth 
The angels reproduced in imitation the natural^, familiar accom- 
paniments of a cliiisteiung on earth 

4 terrestrial child-ntes, ceicmonies attending an infant on 
earth 

6 full symphony spheres are tutored, full-toned harmony 
such as the harp-music by which the spheres are taught their 
motions Cf Hymn on the Nativity ^ 115 133. The notion of 
‘ the music of the spheres ’ was adopted by Plato from 
Pythagoras, and has been a commonplace of the poets 

9 the imperfect-hom, mortals 

11 Angelet, a diminutive of ‘ angel ’ , in this sense, a word of 
Lamb’s coining 

rudiments of pinions, elementary wings 

14 a year m dreams is as a day Cf. 2 Peter^ iii. 8, Psalm 
xc 40. 

21. Gre-Urania Greek 7 fi, earth, and oipavla, heavenly 

23 taste of death, a Scriptural expression Ct, St Matthew. 
xvi. 28 

25 the shadow of human xmhecility, the gloom, the saddening 
effect of human infirmity. 

30^ Intuitive Essences, beings that acquire knowledge by 
intuition Cf New YeaPs Eve, page 44, line 26: Paradm 
Lost, V 487-490 

35 notices, information 

Page 128, Ime 1. the better part, its half-heavenly nature, 

4, even-paced, hand-m-hand. 
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5 AmpJiibium, creatine of two elements, i e half eaitlily, half 
heavenly , Gieek dfi(pl, on both sides, and life 

5 Mature Humanity, growii'np men of too coarse a nature to 
breathe that refined atniospheie 

10 inwards, mnei paits 

11 purlieus, outskirts , through Old French, from Latin 
pe? amhulationem, a walking through, originally the disaffoiested 
outskiits of a royal forest, through which a right of way had 
been acquired 

13 Voluntary Humility Cf. Golossiansy ii 18 

17 Tutelar Geniuf, guardian angel Cf page 83, line 16. 

19 the^ river Pison, one of the four sii earns into which the 
river of Eden divided, Genesis^ ii 10 11 Some eommentatois 
seek to identify it with the Ganges 

20 Adah Nadir The names are chosen for their signi- 
fication, ‘Adah’ meaning ‘happiness,’ and ‘Nadir ’the point of 
the heavens opposite the zenith, the lowest point, from an Arabic 
woi d nazir, ‘ corresponding ’ 

22 a correspondency, etc From the unhappy union of the 
angel with a mortal woman were born the chilcl-angel in hea\ en, 
and a human infant on earth The latter is bke tlie former, 
but with a deeper shade of melancholy upon it. 

33 Birth, abstract for concrete, infant 

34 knew him no more Cf Joh, vii. 10, Psalm cm 16 

36 Adah, the human chdd, called after her mother’s name 

OLD CHINA 

(London Magazine, March, 1823^ ) 

Page 129, Ime 7 the first play See the Essay m the first 
series, My First Play. 

1 1 lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, etc , the quaint figures 
painted m blue, irrespective of the laws of ait, which, purporting 
to be men and women, seem to fioat about, without belonging to 
the creatures of earth or sea or air, m that world where the laws 
of'perspective are still unknown 

15 whom distance cannot diminish, who are represented by 
the artist, m defiance of perspective, as equally large at a 
distance 

17. terra firma, solid earth (Latm). 

we must m courtesy, etc , we must, out of politeness to 
the artist, suppose that the small dab of deeper blue under their 
feet IS meant to represent a portion of the earth, though they 
ilippear to our eyes to be up in the air. 
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23 Mandarin, a Chinese official or nobleman; Portuguese 
7na7idan7n, IVWay mantri^ a coimsciloi, Sanskiit mminn^imra 
mmity'ai text, piayer, counsel. 

24 two miles off, e e he appeal 6, in the absence of perspective, 
to be*at that distance fiom hei. 

liow distance seems to set off respect The same play on 
the -woid ‘ distance,’ as on page 119, line 4, above ‘To set off’ 
IS ‘ to show to advantage ’ ; here it is almost equivalent to 
‘ enhance. ’ 

23 for likeness is identity on tea- cups ^ It is impossible to say 
whether the lady m the second pictixie is the same lady, or a 
different person , she is hie the first lady, and meie resemblance 
IS enough to constitute identity, m this elementary fom of art 

27 on the hither side of, i e. on the side nearer to the 
spectator, like Latm tis and ctiraf with \\hich it is cognate 
This adjectival use of ‘hither’ is derived fiom the adverbial 
sense ‘ to this place ’ 

28 dainty mincing foot, delicate foot ad% ancing in affectedly 
short steps The Chmese carry their admiration'^of small feet m 
women to the extent of artificially restricting the growth of 
young girls’ feet ‘ To mince ’ is to walk in an affected manner, 
especially to take unnecessarily short steps 

in a right angle of incidence, if it followed the true direc- 
tion which its poise mdicates The ‘ angle of incidence ’ in 
physics is the angle at which a fallmg body, or ray of light, 
strikes a surface 

33 pagodas, temples for idol worship ; through Portuguese 
from Persian hut'ladahf idol-habitation 

dancing the hays, an old English country dance ‘To 
dance the hay’ is Ho dance in a ring,’ in Lovers Labour^ s Lost^ 
V. 1. 161. Hay, ’'A S kaga^ enclosure, hedge, meant (1) hedge, 
fence, (2) a net set round a rabbit-hole, (3) enclosure, (4) a round 
country dance The last sense is quite in accord with that of the 
Teutonic base hag, to surround Of : 

“ With their winding hays, 

Active and antic dances. ’ 

Chapman, Wtdoijds Tear% iv 1. 

Page 130, line 1. couchant, and coextensive, recumbent and of 
equal size ‘ Couchant ’ is a term of heraldry. 

so objects show Cathay, that is how objects appear, m 
the bright atmosphere of damty China— -an ironical explanation. 
The name ‘Cathay’ is said to be from the Taitar name 

for North China. 

4 my cousin, i e. his sister Mary, who appears as a cousin, 
Bridget Elia, m these Essays. 
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5 Hyson, strong green tea ; Chinese ki4shum, first crop, or 
blooming spring. It was already customaiy to mix it with black 
tea, winch is less injurious to the nerves 

6. of an afternoon. Cf. Mamlet, i 5 60 ; Abbott, § 176> 

speciosa miracnla, beautiful marvels, used of the beiuties of 
Homer in Horace’s Art of Poetry, 144 

13 summer clouds, passing shadow of melancholy, an echo 
from Macbeth, iii 4 111, Overcome us like a summer’s cloud ” 

23 weigh the for and against, carefully con&idei the argu- 
ments for and against buying it 

2o felt, i e were pinched, inconvemenced by, 

27 made to hang upon you, humoiously substituted for 
* wore,’ as if it were a scarecrow, on which old ragged clothes 
were made to hang 

31 Barker’s in Covent Garden. A bookseller’s at No 19 
Russell Street, ^Covent Gaiden, next door to the house between 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane theatres, which tife Lambs 
occupied from 1817-1823 The Barker family were King’s 
printers from the time of Queen Elizabeth until 1665. 

Page 131, setting bedwards, beginning to retire to rest ; 
literally, moving, tending, like a current or tide setting landward } 
or ‘setting ’may mean ‘sinking,’ like the sun. The phrase was 
suggested by “ tapers burn’d to bedward,” Coriolamis, i. 6 32 

lighted out, hunted it out with the light. 

3. twice as cumbersome. Cf. New-Year’s JSve, page 44, line 
24, where he speaks with delight of the “ huge armfuls ” of his 
folios 

5. collating, examining together ; the word properly signifies 
comparing two books or MSS word by word.’ 

10. finical, superfine, fastidious. 

IL flaunted it about, swaggered Cf. page 46, line 1, and 
see note on page 187, line 9 of the Essay On Some of the Old 
Actors 

12 corbeau, black suit, French corbeau, crow, raven, Latin 
corvus j probably an allusion to the black suit which he wore at 
The Wedding, and to his apologue about the raven, page 123, 
line 25, etc 

20 print after laonardo See note on Imperfect SympatheSf 
page 83, Ime 33, and Lamb’s Lines on the Gelebrated Picture, etc. 

21. Lady Blanch, fair iadyj Blanch is from’ French hlmrn, 
^hite. Cf. page 83, ime 35 of the Essay quoted above. 
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21 looked and tkougLt, etc , Immoiously reminiscent of 
Biycl ell's 

“ OdzctI on the fair 
Who caused hxs caie, 

And sigh’d and look d, sigh’d and look’d,” etc. 

Ale milder Femt^ 92 96 

25 CkJlnaglii’s A him of priiitsellcis founded by Paul 
Colnaghi (1751-1833), son of a Milaiiese law}ei. Then bouse, in 

14 Pail Mall East, became a %\en-kiio\ui ait-ccn tie,— Pad’s son, 
Bommic, being a gieat connoisseui,- and is still in existence. 

a wilderness of, any number , probablj^ horn Shylock’s “a 
wilderness of monkeys,” Me'^ chant oj l’'e»?c‘e, iii 1 12S, cf 
Titus’s “ a wilderness of tigers,” Titus Androntcu,^ in 54, and 
Milton’s “a wilderness of sweets” (Pamdise Lost, v 294). 

27 Enfield Potter’s Bar Waltham The two fonner places 
are in Middlesex, in the northern enMions of London, the latter 

15 in Essex. 

32. house, inn 

S3, must. They felt obliged to ordei something ‘ foi the good 
of the house,’ in return for the accommodation pro\ided 

36 Izaak Walton, in his Goinpleat Angler, a favourite book of 
Lamb’s. 

Page 132, hne 5, savourily, with a relish 

scarcely grudging Piscator his Trout Hall, hardly emymg 
the well-to-do angler (like Piscator in Walton’s book) his 
luxurious accommodation. The allusion is to the Oomphat 
Angler, Part i. ch ii , where Piscator says * “ For at Trout Hal, 
not far from this place there is usually an angler that proves 
good company ” Cf page 139, line 26 below. 

10. snaps, hasty meals. 

1 1 uncertain usage, because poor travellers, who brought their 
own food with them, were liable to be treated with incivility 

13. the pit See note on A Chapter cm Ears, page 58, line 17. 

14 the Battle of Hexham Calais Historical plays written by 
George Colman the Younger (1752-1836) m 1789 and 1791, 
respectively. Hexham w^as a Yorkist victory m the Wars of the 
Roses, 1464; Calais was taken by Edward III., after a year’s 
siege in 1347. 

15 Bannister. See page 18, line 26, and the Essay On Some oj 
the Old Actors, pages 195 and 197 

Mrs Bland Dorothea Bland. See note On Some of the Old 
Actors, page 184, line 17 She took the name Jordan in 1782 
For The Ghildren in the Wood, see page 71, line 31. 

16 sqtueezed out, managed to pay with difficulty. 
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18 onglit aot to iiave "brouglit me, because the society in the 
gallery of a theatre belongs to the lo\^er classes 

23 with Eosalind in Arden Blyna, with the heroines of As 
You Like It and Twelfth Nujlii 

25. socially, sharing the enjoyment of your neighbours 

30 a chasm, etc , baiJiause, being illiterate, they did not know 
anything about the pla winch were being acted. 

S3 accommodation, CifSicderate treatment 

Page 133, Ime 19 mala-g much of themselves, indulging 
themselves m a cheap luxury ‘ To make much of a person ’ is 
to treat with extra^attention ox fondness. 

21. what I mean, m my sense of the phrase Ho make much 
of ’ 

26. make an meet, balance our mcome and our expenditure 

28 exceedings, expenditure m excess of mcome. 

make a long face, colloquial for ‘ look grave * Cf All 
Fools* Day^ pj^e 61, line 15 

Page 134, Ime 1. pocketed up, put up with, as in King 
John, III. 1. 200 : 

“Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs 

2 Husty bnmmers,’ etc See Few Tear’s Eve, page 47, line 
16, and page 46, Ime 4. 

4. * coming guest. ’ In Cotton^s verses it is “ the New Guest,” 

2 e. the New Year , but Lamb is quoting from Pope’s translation 
of The Odyssey t xv, 84 : “ Welcome the coming, speed the part- 
ing guest.” 

5 no flattering promises, etc. See Feio Year’s Eve, page 46, 
lines 19-33. and 35, 36 

11 a clear income of poor— hundred pouflds a year, Piom 
Swift’s Imitations of Horace, n. 6 

“ IVe often wished that I had clear 
For life six hundred pounds a year ” 

A paltry sum of such and such a number of hundieds. Cf, As 
You Like It, I 1 2. “Bequeathed me but poor a thousand 
browns.” See page 61, ime 10, from which it appears that 
Lamb’s salary at the time of his retirement two years later was 
£675 

14 shake the superfiux into the sea, throw away the superflu- 
ous portion of our mcome From King Lear, iir 4 35 
“ Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them.” 

17. knit our compact closer, united us more closely m the bond 
of affection 
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21. dilations, expansions, i e couiageous n&ing of the spirits. 
Cf. 2^ew Tear^^ ifie, page 44, line 35 

wlucli circumstances cannot straiten, snpenor to the 
narrowing influence of po\eity 

23 Competence to age is supplementary youth, a sufficient 
income fs to elderly people like an additiQrfal supply of jouth 

25 lie softer, sleep m more luxui^ells beds Cf Timon of 
Athens, hr 3. 206 “Thy fiatterersa&e 1 silk, drink uine, 
he soft lo^ 

Page 135, hne 4 I know not the fathom line, etc A remini- 
scence of T/ie Tempest f v 55 

“111 break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms m the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

111 drown my book ” 
and of 1 Hmry IV. i 3 204 

“ Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch tjhe ground ” 

6 more wealth than Croesus had Croesus, King of Lydia, m 
Asia Minor, in the sixth century B c , was overthrown by Cyrus, 
Kmg of Persia. He was reputed to be the wealthiest manm 
the world, “ As rich as Croesus is a proverbial saying 

7 the great Jew E , Baron Nathan Meyer de Bothschild 

(1777*1836), Jewish banker and financier, third son of the 
founder of the great Frankfort house, settled in London His 
son, Lionel Nathan, was head of the London house till Ms death 
m 1879, and his grandson Nathaniel Meyer succeeded him 

9. a bed-tester, a canopy over the head of a bed. ‘ Tester ’ is 
from Old French iestihre, a head-piece, O F. teste, head, Latm 
testa, skull. 

10. half-iyiadomiaisli chit of a lady, little girlish lady, with 
something of the look of the Virgin Mary ‘ Chit ’ is A S, cith, 
a sprig, sprout. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKAEl). 

{London Magazine, August, 1822 ) 

This paper was originally contributed anonymously in 1814 to 
his friend Basil Montagu’s temperance tract on the effect of 
spuituous liquors In the Quarterly Mevieio for April, 1822, a 
review of Dr Reid’s work On Nervous Affect%07is appeared, in 
which the writer, Dr Gooch, spoke of Lamb’s contribution as 
“a fearful picture of the consequences of intemperance, which 
we happen to know is a true tale ” Lamb was exceedingly hurt 
by this reference, and republished the Essay in the London 
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Magazine under his signature of Elia, with a remonstrance 
attached to it See Introduction, page xx 

Page 135, Inie 12. Behortations, solemn dissuasions 

14 water-djmlang' critics, a playful allusion to the title of 
Montagu’s tract, By a Water-Drinker 

15 But with the patient , their sound, etc From Milton, 
Samson Ago7ustes, 660 

But with the afflicted m his pangs their sound 
Little prevails. ” 

20. the hand to pilfer, etc , the hand and tongue are not 
naturally inclined to steal and he, respectively 

23 itctung* linger The phrase is generally used of a desire to 
strike, as m Merry Wives, n 3 48 “ If I see a s'w ord out, my 
finger itches to make one ” An itching palm ” occurs m Juhm 
Gcesar, iv. 3 10, of one who takes bribes 

27. commenced sot, taken his degree as a di unkard, i e. become 
a confirmed drunkard— an academical use of the verb ‘com- 
mence ” Thei» sentence is an example of the figui^O termed 
aposiopesis, breaking off into silence 

30 ere thy gorge nseth, before you exhibit disgust Cf 
Hamlet, v. 1. 207 “My gorge nseth at it,” it makes me sick to 
think of it 

Page 136, line 5. Lazarus, St, John, ch xi. 

14. engagement, binding obligation, enthralment 

25 puling, whining, unmanly ; 0 F piuler, an imitative "word, 
like ‘pipe,’ ‘peep/ and ‘pue’ (to chirp). 

34. pellucid, clear, transparent; Latin per, through, and 
lucidm, shining 

35. a weak brother, a theological expression for ‘a fellow- 
Christian of limited faith or knowledge.’ ‘ Weak,’ in this sense, 

IS very common m St. Paul’s Epistles. Cf 1 Connthians, vni 
11 “And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish ?” See also Grace Before Meat, page 141, line 7 

Page 137, Ime 1. agonistic, athletic, Gieek, lymiariKh, from 
dymurrri$, a combatant, athletic competitor, aythv, a contest 

3 who feel the want spirits, this was frequently the case 
with Lamb himself, who suffered much from long moods of de 
pression and melancholy 

7 fly the convivial hoard, avoid festive parties. 

8 sell themselves for term of life, enslave themselves to drink 
for the rest of their lives “ For the term of your natural life” 
is the judge’s formula in passing sentence of penal ser'^ itude or 
imprisonment for life For the omission of the article befcxpe 
‘ term,’ see Abbott’s Grammar, § 89 
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19. dealt about, bandied about; a inetaphoi fiom ‘dealing/ 
or distubutmg, food into portions 

^ 22 set up for, made formal pretensions to be ; a metaphor fi oto 
slai ting 111 business 

28 a ^tickling relisb upon your tongue, a pleasant enjoyment 
of witty speech 

35 play, vent, scope, outlet for activity. 

Page 138, bne 9 squinting, malignant, literally ‘looking 
obliquely ^ Milton, Oomm, 413, has “squint suspicion,” and 
Hannah More {1745>1S33), in her Semihiiitt/j has “The hint 
malevolent, the look oblique ” 

10, distilled auditors, subtly converted into fleeting* words to 
amuse foolish listeners Cf “Bred of an airy word” {JRomeo 
and Juliet, i 1 196) 

11 mortgage miserable morrows, etc ‘Miserable’ is pro- 
leptic , to pledge the next moinmg to misery for the sake of a 
night of insane revelry 

14 tbe^ wages of death, an echo of Bomaub, vi 23. “For 
the wages of sin is death ” 

15 has a sure strolse at, strikes uneningly in. 

16 no solider fastening—liquid cement, friendships that have 
no stronger bond than mere boon-companionship 

29 TQekmg from the steams, fresh from the drunken oigies 
which I had indulged in from exaggerated notions of the demands 
of good fellowship 

31. feed my old fires into a propensity, rekindle my former 
passion into a permanent inclination for drink. Cf. King John, 
V. 2. 85: “brought m matter that should feed this fire,” and 
Henry VI, (B ) iii. 1 303 : 

“ This spark will prove a raging fire, 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. ” 

36 backsliding, lapsing, fallmg back into sin 

Page 139, line 3 to commute, to arrange for a substitution. 

4 to set off a new failing, etc , to make a freshly contracted 
weakness an equivalent for a more serious one abandoned 

5 ’tis odds but two for one, the chances are in favour of Iiis 
cheating us by imposing two vices in place of one. Compare 
Distant Correspondents, page 151, hue 25. 

6. white, innocent, harmless 

7 brought with him . himself, an allusion to the parable of 
the unclean spirit, 8t MaUhew, xii 45 ‘ ‘ Then goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self,” etc. 
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10 tools my degrees, giadiially advanced— ‘graclttated,’ as it 
were 

12 slur, disguise 

15 tlie secrets of my Tartarus Cf Hamlet^ i. 5 14 
“ But that I am forbid 
To tell the seciets of my prison-house ” 

See note page 22, line 14 

18, what tobacco has been to me Lamb was a great smoker 
When Br Pan asked him how he had acquiied his power of 
smoking at such a rate, he replied, “I toiled after it, sir, as 
some men toil after virtue ” See his ‘ Farewell to Tobacco,' and 
the references to his smoking and drmkmg in his sister’s letters 
A letter of his to Hazlitt is signed ‘ Yours fumosissimus ’ (very 
smoky). 

23 Adams See note on All Fools’ JOay^ page 63, Ime 4 

25 Piscator Piscatonbus sacrum See note above, page 132, 
Ime 5 The Latin words mean * sacred to Anglers ’ 

28 path, an echo oi Psalm cxxxix 2- “Thou art^ about my 
path and about my bed ” 

31 conversant about, connected with. 

S3 from a quick solace— relief, fiom a lively consolation it 
became a mere relief, without positive attraction 

Page 140, line 3 Bone of my bone, part of my very being; 
Genesis^ ii 23. 

7 overcharged, exaggerated 

12. a print after Correggio Lambs contribution to Montagu’s 
tract was illustrated by an engraving from the study of Coneggio, 
which IS here described Antonio Allegri, called Coneggio, 
(1494-1534), was one of the greatest Italian painters 

19 imbecility to good, impotence for, mcapability of virtue 

sybaritic, voluptuous ; from Greek 'Zv^apirrfs^ an inhabitant 
01 Sybaris, a town in southern Italy on the bay of Tarentiim, 
notorious for the effeminacy of its people. 

26 The waters have gone over me. Psalm lxix 2 , cxxiv. 3 

29 the perilous flood. Milton, Lyotdas^ 185 

“ And shalt be good 

To ail that wander m that perilous flood ” 

31 some newly discovered paradise Cf. Words^worth, 
the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude, 53 • 

The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening paiadise ” 

Page 141, line 3 self-rums, wreck wrought by himself. 
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5. tlie body of tbe death, etc Homaiis, vii 24. “0 
%vretched man that I am ’ who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ’ ’’—where the words should rather be “this body of 
death,” % e this corrupt body Cf. On Some oj the Old Actors^ 
page 195, line 12 

9 maSitiing, ci earning, frothing So Shelley, Queen Mah^ viii 

“The cup of joy 

Unmingied mantles to the goblet’s brim, ” 

Compare also Samson Agonistes, 543-546 

“clasp ins teeth,” and not undo ’em, etc From Act. m 
Sc 4 of The Mevenger^s Tragedy of Cyril To\irneui, Elizabethan 
poet and diamatist, written about 1600 ‘Vendice, yrith the 
skull of his betrothed dressed up in tires,’ sa3^s 

“ Methinks this mouth should make a sweater tremble, 

A drunkard clasp his teeth,” etc 
Wet damnation ” probably suggested the “ distilled damnation” 
of Robeit Hall’s saying about biandy 
16 hinders that you do not, an obsolete conf^truction We 
should noQv say ^ hinders you from returning 
26. purling, rippling, murmuring Cf Paradise Regained^ ii. 
345 “ freshet or purling brook.” 

Page 142, hue 2 apoplectic sleep, a heavy sleep like that of 
apoplexy 

10 clear daylight ministries, services rendered to us when our 
minds are perfectly clear and alert 

15 Evil is so far his good, because it is only m intoxication 
that his intellectual faculties are operative From Milton, 
Paradise Lost, iv. 100 . 

“All good to me is lost ; 

Evil be thou my good.” 

24. to ail anything, to have anything the matter with me 
Page 143, hne 2 I stumble upon dark mountains, I am like 
one who has lost his way m the mountains by night. Of 
Jeremiah, xiii 16 “before your feet stumble upon the dark 
mountains ” 

9 conceit, notion. 

12 the springs of action. Cf page 140, line 20 
25 allied to dotage, like the teais of old men in their second 
childhood. Cl Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes, 317 • 

“ From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow.” 

35 a poor nameless egotist See note on the title of the 
Essay 
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POPULAR FALLACIES. 

{The New Monthly Magazine, January to September, 1826 ) 

I 

THAT A BULLY IS ALWAYS A COWAEB. 

Page 144, Lne 9 brutality coupled with valour in the same 
vocabulary Lamb alludes, probably, to the etymologyof such 
words as ‘brave,’ which meant originally, according to some 
etymologists, ‘fierce, sa\age,’ incorrectly derived from Latin 
harharus , or ‘ hector,’ see below, line 12 

10 poetical just’jce See note on page 192, line 21 of the 
Essay (MSome of the Old Actors 

12 hectoring, swaggering, bullying ; a sense of the word 
derived from a degradation of the name of Hector, son of Priam, 
the valiant chief of the Trojans 

15 a vapour, a fit of ill -humour, with a play on the ordinary 
sense of the word 

16 bluster, ^lece of swagger, or insolence, with a pl^y on the 
‘ blustering ’ of the wind This is a common metaphor. Compare 
Timon of Athens, v 4 41 : “m the bluster of thy wrath ” 

17 huffing, blustering, storming; originally ‘to huff’ was to 
swell, puff up, blow. Of Scotch hmch, hech, to breathe haid; 
German hauchen, to blow 

24 Sictonan Henry Hickman, a seventeenth century Eng- 
lish Nonconformist, who was ejected from his fellowship at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, at the Restoration He was a prolific 
writer m defence of Nonconformity, and had a fierce controversy 
with Thomas Pierce, Dean of Salisbury, and other churchmen. 

him of Clarissa, a doctor named Hickman in Richardson’s 
novel, Glanssa Marlowe, described by Lovelace as “ a precise fop 
of a fellow, as starched as his ruffles ” 

26 upon whom binding, on account of the name, poetical 
justice 

28. Harapha, the cowardly giant in Milton’s Samson Agomsies, 

Page 145, line 2 Abnanzor, m Dryden’s tragedy, The Conquest 
of Granada (1672), is son of the Duke of Arcos, the King of 
Spam’s general, and is of heroic valour See Part IL, in. 1, 

“ I can with few their gross battalion face,” and below • 

“ Almanzor is victoiious without fight, 

The foes retreated when he came m sight,” 

3 Tom Brown, a miscellaneous writer, chiefly of humorous 
trifles and satires (1663-1704) 

6. dimidiate, half-and-half 
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Bully Dawson,” etc “ Half the oiltl bullied by CapUm 
Dawson, and Captain Da^^son bullied by half the %^orld,’' Tom 
Bi own’s Table Talk 


II 

THAT ILL-OOTPEN GAIN NEVER PROSPERS 

Page 145, Ime 11 tlie easy dupe, the fool wlio is easily cheated* 

17 Lightly come, lightly go,” ?e that vhich is easily 
acquiied is quickly dissipated. Of, Male part a male ehiahuiitm^ 
ill-gotten IS ill-spent, and Plautus’s 3lale pa? turn male dispel it 

20 manors, landed estates which a noblcn^an kept m his own 
hands, 

chicanery, swindling, French chwanene, pettifogging, 
earlier, a dispute, especially m the game of mall ; originally, the 
game of mall , thiough Low Latin fiom Mediaeval Greek r^vhdviov, 
a polo club, which was boriowed from Peisian ckaugaUj a club 
(Skeat) 

21 as the poets will have it, the mediaeval chrceiicler, Thomas 
Wdlsmgh^tin, m his Jlistoy la Anghcanai quotes a Latin couplet 
to this effect 

‘ ‘ De male quaisitis vix gaudet tei tius hau es, 

Efon habet eventus sordida piseda bonos,’ 
an lil-gotten property scarcely descends to the great grand- 
son, mean rapine does not prosper. Compare also Hesiod, IFor/va 
and DaySi 352, “ /ca/cd Kipdea. lu’ &TrjcrtVi’^ ill gams aie all one wuth 
losses. 

22 Church land, etc. Cf Walton, Life of Hooker Church 
land, added to our ancient and just inheritance, hath proved 
like a moth fretting a garment, and secretly consumed both ” 

24. slippery quality, a tendency to slip through the fingers of 
those who had acquired it 

25 stuck so fast, were so firmly held by the new proprietors. 

III 

THAT A MAN MUST NOT LAUGH AT HIS OWN JEST 

Page 146, Ime 1. esurient, hungry ; Latin, esurien% participle 
of estmo^ I desire to eat 

2. upon the .absurd strength of it The interposition of the 
adjective ‘absurd’ gives an odd look to the common ‘on the 
strength of/ ‘on the ground ol’ 

4 taste Ms own joke to Ms party, act as ‘ taster ’ to them, try 
the effect of the joke on himself first ; a metaphor from the office 
of ‘ taster,’ whose duty was to guard suspicious monarchs from 
poison by tasting all their food and drink first 
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5 qmrk See The South Sea Home, page 10, lme*15 

6 IS delivered of it, has uttered it , a metaphor from child- 
birth, Cf On Some of the Old Actors, page 194, line 32 

7 racy, piqnantly original 

IS the humour, etc , the affectation. Lamb allude^ to Ber- 
naid de Mandevilie’s Fable of the Bees, Remaih (M) ‘^The 
well-bred gentleman places his greatest piide in the skijl he has 
of covering it with dexterity ” Maudevilie was a free-thinkmg 
poet and philosophez (1670-1733) 

IV 

THAT SUCH A ONE SHOWS HIS BREEDING —THAT IT IS E4SY TO 
' PERCEIVE HE IS NO GENTLEMAN 

Page 146, line 23 ply grossly, attack in coaise language 

24 He has not a rag. Cf page 116, line 30 

27 glances upon, misses its aim and hits them — a metaphor 
from an arrow, or othei missile, which strikes the mark obliquely, 
and ‘ glances ’ ^ff upon somethmg else. Cf Memwre for Measm e, 
V 311: ’ 

“ Glance from him 
To the Duke himself, to tax him with injustice.” 

Page 147, hne 1 kept snug, a colloquialism for ‘ kept dark or 
secret.’ 

2. to the order, etc., to the brotheihood of Poverty 

4. laughs xn his sleeve, % e covertly Cf Distant Gorrespond- 
ents, page 148, Hne 24. 


V 

THAT THE POOR COPY THE VICES OF THE RICH. 

Page 147, Kne 5. smooth, comfortable, agreeable ; so “smooth 
comforts false,” Henry JV» (B ). Induction 40. 

6 the pews lined with satin, the seats of rich men in church. 

7. twice sitting upon velvet, a double luxury. 

11 the onginality of sin, a punning allusion to the doctrine of 
'^ormnal sm,’ inherited by all men from our first parents, Adam 
and Eve 

12 implicit sheep, tiustful imitators of others 

16. discharge them score, relieve them of all scrupulousness 
on that head, viz , the effect of their examples See note on 
The Pratse of Chimney -Sweepers, page 160, line 7. 

19 trade upon the staple of its own vice, etc , carry on its 
business on the basis of its own resources in the vay of vice, 
without borrowmg fiom them. 
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24 faculties, branches of learning; an academical term sar- 
castically employed 

25 allow us to toe no copyists, permit us to bo independent 
signers Lamb means that the nch have many vices of their 
own that it is a good thing to be able to liiid some vices peculiar 
to the poor only 

27. tafee after, eat the food left by — with a play on the sense 
‘resemble,’ or ‘imitate ’ 

28 reversionary, enjoyed m reversion ; a legal term applied to 
an interest or right which is not immediate, but prospectu e — to 
be enjoyed after the termination of another’s possession 

Page 148j hne 10 liar m gram, inveterate liar ‘ In gram ’ is 
dyed of a fast, or permanent, colour , from Latin granum, seed, 
kernel, also purple dye, from the lesemblance of the dried body 
of the coccus insect to seeds See Marsh’s Lectme^ on the Engmh 
Language, pp 55-63 for a full account of the woicl ‘gram ’ 

12 casuist See note on A'itijicial Comedy^ page 199, line 3. 

13 esse:^tially deceiving no one Because the phrase ‘not at 
home ’ is conventionally accepted as an intimation tliat the lady 
of the house does not wish to receive \isitois. 

17. denied, said to be ‘ not at home ’ 

24 4clat (French), lustre, distmction 

30 substantial sponsors, guarantors of good position 

32 inclinable, disposed 

33 John, the conventional name for a manservant, as Mary for 
a maid 


VI 

THAT ENOtTGH IS AS GOOD AS A FEAST 

Page 149, line 1. Guildhall, the ‘ town hall ’ of the City of 
London 

4 regale Cf. Ghnsfs Hospital^ page 21, Ime 11, note 

cold-scrage-of-mutton sophism, a piece of sophistry as odious 
as a cold scrag Cf page 54, line 15, note 

5 palmed, imposed by fraud 

7. superflux Cf page 134, line 14. 

12 gold mere muck Cf “ The old proverb is true, I see, 
gold is but muck.” Ben Jonson, The Case ^s Altered, iv. 4, “He 
married her for mucke ” e money) Davies, Scottrge of Folly 
(1611), and John Heywood’s, “ The loss of wealth is loss of dirt ” 
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13 traces fine clotfiing*, etc Gt Kmg Lem, iii 4 109 
^^Tlioii o’west the \^otin no silk, the beast no hide, »tlie sheep no 
^ool,’’ etc j and Lovelace’s song 

“ Strive not, vain lover, to be fine, 

Thy silk’s the silk-worm’s, and not thme ” 

14 the unhandsome excretion of an oyster, lo-^^ , or indecoious 
product Sydney Smith in his essay The Island of Geylon 
(1803) calls pearl “ the moibid concretion of a shell-fish ” 

15 imputes dirt to acres Cl Shirley, The Ball, ii 1 IS 
‘^Had you not land once’” ‘‘I had some dirty acres,” and 
Twelfth ilujU, XI 4 85. “My love Prizes not quantity of 
dirty lands ” 

18 sag:b saws, Twelfth Mght, iii 4. 413 

21. verbal juggling’s, sophisms. Of Macbeth, v 8. 19, and 
Milton, Comm, 757. 

23 metonymy, a figure of speech in which one word is substi- 
tuted for another that suggests it , Greek jnercayvyic^, from yerd, 
expressing change, and 6vo/m, a name 

28. scandalise, libel, slander , its modern sense is fco ^look the 
moral sense 


VII 

OP TWO DISPUTANTS THE WARMEST IS OENEEALLY IN THE 
WRONG. 

Page 150, Ime 9. Titubus, a Latin name for an imaginary per- 
son, formed by Lamb from Latin titvho, stutter, stammer. 

10. Lincoln’s Inn, north of Fleet Street, running out of 
Chancery Lane , called after Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln 
(died 1312), whose town house formerly occupied its site Lin- 
coln’s Inn IS one of the London Inns of Court, legal societies 

14 broken, interrupted by stammering 

labouring to be delivered of, striving to utter. Cf page 
146, line 6 

16, knoclmig at has teeth, struggling for utterance. Cf Homer’s 

686^X0)1^ 

19 moved our gaH, excited our indignation Cf Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, v 2 237 “Thou grievest my gall ” 

23 your See note on Oxford m the Vacation, page 12, line 
22 

24 carry the argument clean from him, get completely the 
best of the argument 


U 
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THAT vnirAr. vllfsio^s are aot wit, begat si’ tuli will 

EOT BEAU A TRIV^EVTIOE 

Page 151, line 5 aldermajiitiy, cuckoldry, the portliness and 
greedinrss of aldeimen, and the fate of husbands unable to pre- 
serve the fidelity of their wives, weie favoiuite topics with the 
wits anel satirists See Artificial Comedy^ page 200, Ime 15 

Terentian auditory, a Roman audience in the days of 
Terence Publius Terentius Afei (about 194 to 158 p> c ) was one 
of the two best Roman comic poets He w’as a native of Africa, 
and oiiginally a slave 

7 Senator urbanus, a rough Latin tiansiation of ‘alderman,’ 
as Ciiiruca is intended to render ‘cuckold’ The latter w^oid 
should be ‘eiuca,’ a cateipillai, a cankeiworm, which does not 
convey anything approaching the lequiied sense It occurs only 
(as a false leading piobably) m Jui'cnal, vi 275, and is explained 
in some old Latin dictionaiies as “ a small biid winch brings up 
others’ 5 ’’oiing ones as its own ; hence used of basely complaisant 
husbandsr ” This accounts for Lamb’s translation. 

to boot, m addition 

8 but faintly have done the business, would have been far 
from satisfactoiy equivalents in translation 

li a jmgle, a rhyme or assonance 

The Virgilian harmony, the music of Vergil’s verse 

14 double endings, two-syllabled rhymes 

15 Hudibras, the famous satire on the Pmitans written by 
Samuel Butler (1612-1680) 

16 monkish doggerel, rhymed Latin veises written by monks, 
like the well-known 

Dies Ii£e, dies ilia 
S^clum solvet in favilla. 

Dennis, John Dennis, poet and ciitic (1657-1734), an in- 
veterate enemy of Pope, pilloried by him m the Dunaad 

18 “a stick” chiming to “ecclesiastic,” Budihas, i, 1. 11 
“And pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick ” 

IX 

THAT THE WORST PUNS ARE THE BEST 

Page 151, line 22 nicer, more fastidious. 

a pistol tickle the intellect It is a sudden and obstre- 
perous form of wit intended to please the ear, not a delicate 
appeal to intellectual appreciation. 
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23 an antic, a clown 

24 stand upon, attach any value to, as in Wmler'^s Tale, iv 
4 164 “We stand upon om inanneis ” 

the presence, the piesencc chamherj state loom of a sove> 
leign , so often m Shakespeaie 

25 dragged in, etc , introduced forcibly and irrelevantly 

26. Imp in one leg, be imperfect or defective in one part 
Cf page 152, line 22 
Page 152, hue 2 cunous, elaborate 

3 professors, adepts m the art of punning 

4 an old offender in that line, an incorrigible punster ‘ An 
old offend*ei ’ is a common colloquial expression? Cf C S Cal- 
vei ley’s skit on Tennyson’s ‘Swallow’ song 

“ Say, the North’s true and tender, 

The South an old offender ” 

ringing a round, etc , a mixed metaphor, derived partly 
from ‘ringing Jhe changes upon bells,’ partly from ‘firing a 
round, ’ m which every man in a body of troops discharges his 
fireaim once 

7 making a poor word run the gauntlet, ‘ to run the gauntlet 
is to pass down a lane of persons, receiving a shower of blows — a 
sailois’, soldiers,’ and schoolboys’ punishment ‘Gauntlet,’ m 
nautical language, is a rope on which clothes ai e dried The word, 
which IS being punned on, is compared to a delinquent ‘ running 
the gauntlet,’ to a hunted animal, and to a cow’s udder. Cf 
Hamlet, i. 3 108 • 

“ Not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 

Wronging it thus ” 

9. ambages, labyrinthine wmdings, a Latin ^-vord. 

12 ’prentice to the trade, taught the business of punning 
15 quota, contribution (Latin) 

17 impossible to be denied, irresistibly funny 
19 a Eobin Hood’s shot, a ‘ bull’s-eye,’ something which cannot 
be improved upon. Cf ^idi.uQj, Apdoqy for Poetiy “They cry 
out with an open mouth, as if they outshot Eobm Hood. ” 

27 with a sort of stigma, disparagingly 

31 thy own hare, playing on the ‘ vulgai little boy’s ’ question, 

Is that your own haii 

34 laughter-proof, impervious to laughter So Milton uses 
‘ star-proof ’ (Arcades, 89), and Shakespeaie ‘ ague-proof,’ ‘ pistol- 
pioof,’ ‘shame proof ’ 

Page 153, Ime 2 vapid, witless, silly 
11 affrontive, insulting 
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12 invidiously denvatxve The iiibiili of the ouliuai} (|uc& 
tion about a man’s Oiaii/ convex ted, witli malicious lefeience to 
the poitez, into a question about Ins ‘haie ’ 

19 can make notlimg of it, finds it quite iminteUigible. 

25 s^all cry up for, w ill be found extolling us See note on 
page 44, line 2b 

tne cold quibble from Vergil Cremona, Dean Swift’s 
clever ‘ double ban elied ’ pun, which Lamb calLs ‘cold ,’ 2 c m- 
capable of moving the heaici, academical, })edantic A lady’s 
mantle having knocked over a Ciemona \ioIm, Swift quoted 
Vergil’s line, Eclogue ix 28 

“ Mantua vm misenB nimium vicma CremouB^” 

(“ Mantua, to poor Cremona ah ' too nigh ”) 

32 cunous felicity, a liteial translation of the phrase used 
about Hoi ace by Petronms, ‘ Hoiatii cuiiosa felicitas,’ Hoi ace’s 
painstaking felicity, % e skill in selecting exactly the light word 
to express his meaning 

32 too good to be true, t,€ so felicitous, thatrthey must ha%e 
been invented 

34. bi"Verbal allusion, double pun, viz on Mantua and 
Cremona 

Page 154, ime 1. hemisticbs, half-lines, uncompleted lines of 
Vergil , Greek half, and crTixos, a line 
2 nimium Vicina, too near a neighbour 

in conscience, more frequently ‘in all conscience’ ; properly 
* m deference to conscience or reason,’ i e reasonably 
4 superfoetation, superfluity, excess See note on The tSouth* 
Sea House, page 4, line 24. 


X 

THAT HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES 

Page 154, X A person is to be called ‘liandsome,’ whose 
conduct IS ‘ iiandsome,’ or generous 

Line 13. Hotinus See note on Ckrtsfs Hospital, page 33, 
line 16 

14 As she partakes mansion Cf Milton, Comus, 459-463. 
For “informs the fleshly tenement,” see note on page 22, w 
line 9 

19. was no great judge of architecture, a quaint way of saying 
‘ was unfortunate in its selection of a body to dwell m ’ 

21 platonising, following the doctrines of Plato, 

25. digM, adorn 

26. amiable sight, lovable appearance. 
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29 Spenser never saw Mrs Conrady Cf. Troths and 
Cte^sida, III 1 39 should seem, fellow, that thou hast not 
seen the lady Cressida 

31 saving clause, exception 

Page 155, hue 1 to seels, at fault, undecided. 

3 falls, happens 

5 against the course of land, contiary to the natural course of 
events 

7 of some stuhhorn ground, fiom some unyielding clay 

8 form’s See lines 27 and 28 above 

12 anima, soul (-Latin) 

13 untoward tabernacles See ime 4 above 

14 rebellious commodity of clay, etc See line 7 above 

21 hang out, display conspicuously, as if it weie the sign- 
boai d of an inn or shopkeeper, 

23 pull to pieces, analyse ; especially ‘ to find fault with 
piecemeal ’ 

25 tout ensemble, general effect (Fiench) 

28 as If some Apelles frame a model by It was of Zeuxis, 
not of Apelles, that the story was told, to which Lamb alludes 
In painting his Helen, Zeuxis employed as models five maidens, 
selected from the most beautiful women of Agiigentum, and 
combined their several excellences of form and feature in his 
picture Cf Jeremy Taylor, Bolp Ltvtng and Dying, n § 6 
‘‘The Gxeek that designed to make the most exquisite pictuie— 
Art and Natuie ” 

32 parcel, portion Through Eiench from LL partmlh, 
diminutive of pars, a part 

34 true beauty the result of harmony Cf. John Bulw'er’s 
“To make up the perfect harmony of a face,” 
morphosis, 86 (1653) , “Beauty consists of unity, variety, and 
harmony,” Bany, Lectures, Ait ii 103, and Locke’s “Beauty 
consists of a certain composition of colour and figure ” 

Page 156, Ime 4 like Stonehenge, one of Lamb’s quaintly 
unexpected tmns See note on Imperfect Syw^^ctfhies, page 85, 
Ime 12 

7 bare, easily seen through 

10 like a bust, as if it had been a solid piece of sculpture, with 
which you had come into bodily contact. 

12. picked it up “ To pick up ” is to find accidentally, as at 
some out-of-the-way shop, and buy at a small cost 

21 juggle our senses, etc., delude us, like a conjuror, 
abandoning belief in the truth of what we see and hear 
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23 promised nothing less, indicated anything lafcher than this, 

detect gentleness lurking, etc We imagine that we 
|>eiGeive hidden signs of a gentle disposition in particular 
teatuies, such as the lower lip 

30 TOre admissive than excusatory, is lathei eondemnatoiy, 
in the admission which it makes, than in the nature of an excuse 

32 t6ok it handly, had a mild attack of it 


XI 

THAT WE MUST NOT LOOK A CJIET HOUSE IN THE MOUTH 

Page 157, XI We must not expect a hoi sc that isgiren tons 
to be a good one — the age of a horse being ascei tamed by the 
state of his teeth The pioverb also signifies generally that gifts 
must not be too critically mspected 

5 upon the face of it, etc , turns out to be, at the fiist glance, 
a miserable jade, like Don Quixote’s steed Rosinaiite 

8 Eclipse or Lightfoot, famous racehorses Eclipse was bred 
by the Duke of Cumberland, foaled in the yeai of the great 
eclipse, 1764 The hoise lan in seventeen gieat races without a 
single defeat, and his progeny won £158,000 on the turf 
Lightfoot was bred by the Earl of Eglinbourne and foaled m 
1747 He won six important races m 1751 and the following 
years, and was the sire of many good racehorses 

9 palm his spavined article, etc , impose upon us a wretched 
* screw’ as a sound animal ‘Spavin’ is a disease of horses 
which sets up inflammation in the hock, causing lameness 

12 cheated out of my thanks, made to give my thanks under 
false pretences 

13 a knack, a trick, a habit 

15 Mitis, another Latm name for an imaginary character. 
The word signifies ‘ gentle,’ ‘ good-natured ’ 

16 humour, peculiarity 

21 the worst adapted, etc., as unsuitable as it can be to 
walls 

23 Vandykes, pictures by Vandyke (1599-1641) See J/r& 
Battled h Opinions on Wlmt^ page 51, line 14, note. 

24 daubs, wretched productions 

26. finds his account, finds it to his interest 

30 obscure aunts, etc , pictures of unknown female relatives 
and of cousins to nobody-knows-whom 

32 fnghts, hideous female poi traits. 
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page 1589 Hae 4. tlie fiotur and'lJran, tliat niin,:^4in;i oHrhat Ji)f 
fine and whafc is coarse o-r inferior- -nKRlem pnearj. Cf. Ccino- 
ImmSf I* 1. ,150: 

■ 

From me do back receive tlie floiire of all, 

And leave me but. the bra.n/’ 

11. 'to ride a metaphor to death, to persist wearisomely in 
using a metaphor such as that of the giftdiorse. Cf. page 152, 
line 7, and note. 

21. essential... home made. It is worth noting, as an example 
of the decay of the finer sense of delicacy and honour, that no 
such scruple is now felt about presents of wine. 

23. hy proxy, viearioxisly, in the form of his .substitute. 

* Proxy ’ is a contraction of procuracy, an agency, or acting for 
another, 

25. Ms “ plump corpusculum,” fat body. * GorpiisculmiC Is a 
diminutive oi'Ld.tm corq^us^ body. The words are quoted incor- 
rectly, as usual, from the Introduction of Thomas Eandolpli^s 
comedy Eey for Honesty (adapted from the of Aristo- 

phanes), line 58 : 

^ While my own fat corpuscuium 
Was stuffed wdth dainties.” 

27 . concorporate, incorporate, assimilate ; an archaic w’-ord 
used by Jeremy Taylor, and other old divines. Gf. Vines, Lord*s 
Stopper {1^77 ) : “ The meat and drink is concorporated into us.” 

SO. unitive, a bond of union, another theological word of 
Jeremy TayloFs. Cf. His Works, 1. 71 (ed. 1835) ; “ It is in the 
unitive way of religion. ” 

31. certain restrictive regulations, i.e, the Game Laws. 

34. a hare makes many friends. A child’s book, The Hare 
and many Friends (1808), is surmised by Mr. W. C, Hazlitt to 
have been perhaps written by Lamb. 

Caius ... Titius, Latin names for imaginary persons^ 

35. goht, taste ; a French word. 

a leash, a sportsman’s term for a brace and a half, three. 

Page 159j line 3. circum-migration, tour. 

5. sensible, perceptible to the senses ; but Lamb meant 
‘ capable of being 

6. taken, captivated, charmed. 

7. little airy tokens, a vague reminiscence of Midsummer- 
NigMs Dream, i. 1. 29-34. See Introduction, page xH. (c) 

9. could never away with, could never like or tolerate. 

Henry IV. (B.) m. 2. 213: “She could never away with me.” 
Falstaff : "‘Never, never; she would always say, she could not 
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abide Master Sliallow.” The phrase is explained by Abbott, 
§32, “She coidd not go on her way,” i.e. “get on with me.” 

10. Mctehaws and foppery, idle trifles. ' Kickshaws ' is not 
a plural form, being a corruption of French qnthpie chose, some- 
thing, 'a trifle, a delicacy. ^ Cf. Memtire for Memurt, i. 2. 138 : 
Hhe foppery of freedom,’ i.e. idle folly. 

XII. 

THAT HOME IS HOME THOUGH IT IS NEWER SO HOMELY. : 

Page 159, XII. The proverb is enshrined in the famous lyric 
of John Howard Payne, “ Home, Sweet Horae: ” ; 

it ever so humble, there’s no place like homef ’ 

IS. starved, scantily provided with fuel. 

28. the domestic, the politics of economy, the great questions 
of food and clothes for the family. 

Page 160, line 9. trivet, an adjustable iron shelf for holding a 
kettle or saucepan over the fire ; through French tppied, a three- 
legged support, from^Latin tripedem — a doublet of ‘ tripod, ’ 

20. conversable, sociable, pleasant. 

22. the wife of his youth. Proverhfi, v. 18. 

32. drag them up, i.e. bring them up in the roughest possible 
manner. 

Page 161, line 2. “a babe is fed with milk and praise.” From 
Charles, and Mary Lamb’s Poetry for Children, The First Tooth : 
“A child is fed,” etc. Cf. Shelley, Homef s Hymn to Mermry^ 
stanza lxix. : 

“A little child born yesterday, 

A thing on mother’s milk and kisses fed.” 

3. the return to, the rew^ard, recompense for. 

6. a coral, an infant’s toy, a piece of coral ornamented with 
bells. 

9. nonsense {best sense to it), etc., an oxymoron, as are the 
expiessions which follow, Iwise impertinencies,’ ‘ wholesome lies.’ 
Babes want endearing nonsense, tender fooleries, salutary fictions, 
not hard sense and ugly truths, for which they are unfitted. 

15. young dreams, an allusion to Thomas Moore’s poem ‘ Love’s 
Young Dream’ : 

“ There’s nothing half so sweet in life, 

As love’s young dreann” 

29. mangling and clear-starching, operations of the washer- 
woman’s art ; smoothing linen by pressure of rollers, and re- 
moving starch from muslin or other material by clapping the 
hands 
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Page 162, line 9. toppers ija, easiial visitors, vb‘i ' drop in,’ 
as it is called. . 

10. from wliat skj tliey fall, a play on tlie word ‘ drop.^ 

12. Iioroscopy. See note on page IJ 5, line 20. 

15, fewer sands, etc., less time' left to live j.a inefcap|.K»r from 
the sandB of an hour-glass. 

17. imperttlneaces, inanities, waste of time. 

22. neither mucli .knowledge ... hasten. Cf. Mccksimtm, ix. 10 : 
‘ ‘ For th.ere is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave, whither thou goes td’ 

26. reversions, expectations. Cf. page 147, line 28, note. 

28. hj-eed away our moments, part with them, as if they w’cre 
precious drops of blood. Cf. Cowper, The rv. 508 : 

“ Ten thousand casks ... 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away.^* 
ducats. See note on The Two Maces of d/en, page SS, 

line S. 

29. oixr thin wardrobe, etc., our scanty stock of tkne wasted 
by idlers. Cf. Psalm^ xxxix. 12, and Spenser, Faery Queens^ ii. 
2. 34 ; 

** As doth a hidden moth 
The inner garment fret.” 

Page 163j line I. The inferior functions, such as digestion. 

2. concoct, assimilate, digest. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 
412. 

6. sapor, flavour. Elsewhere he calls Roast Pig “the best of 
sapors.” 

8. time their calls, arrange to pay their visits just as you 
are sitting down to dinner. 

18. with Dante’s lover, read no more that day, like the lovers 
whose story Dante has told, Paolo and Francesca. When they 
came to the story of Lancelot and Guinevere and their passionate 
kiss of love, Francesca says : “ That day we read no more therein ” 
(Dante, Iw/erno, cv. 135). Landor has a fine criticism of the 
passage in his Imaginary Conversations, 

21. these scratches, these apparently trivial annoyances leave a 
sense of exasperation which remains long. 

23, bravery, grandeur, nobility. Jeremy Taylor (see^ page 32, 
line 23, note) wmote a “Discourse of the nature, ofliees, and 
measures of Friendship, ” etc. 
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THll’ you MUhT LOVE MU AND I 0\ L MY THiU 

Page 163, line 31 within the very innermost foM Ci 
Ilmnlctj III 2 78 

“In my hccait’s core, ay, m my heart of heart ” 

7 mahe our single joys, etc Cf Robert Pollok’s line in Ins 
Course of T'ime (1827), v 317 

“ My joy in grief, my second bhss in joy ” 

Page 164, Ime 22 the touchstone friend. Cf Buckingham, 
The Rehem xn 1 ‘I knoiv jou have wit, by the judgment 
you make of tins play, foi that’s the measiirc t'c go by • my play 
IS my touchstone ” 

33 canine appendages, accompaniments in the shape of dogs. 

Page 165, line 2 more delicate correspondences, relations of 
affection towaids the othei sex 

4 some third anomaly, etc , some incongiuous intruder, a 
thud pel son who acts as an unwelcome clog, oi impediment, upon 
a fiee interchange of thought, m fact, what is meant by the 
‘ dog ’ m the proverb ‘ Love me, love my dog ’ 

7 a task affixed, m allusion to the common piactice of giving 
schoolboys a holiday task, some book or othei woik to be 
masteied The distasteful task is naturali} deferred to “the 
tail,” the last few days of the holidays 

9 to grow with him, to be a physical part of him 

12 the “ Atheman Oracle,” a republication of selections from 
the Atheman Mercury^ a weekly periodical started by John 
Bunton, a London bookseller, in 1689, as a soit of ‘Notes and 
Queries ’ Swift’s verses were contiibuted in February, 1692 

11 commenced author, began his career as an author 

13 Pmdanc odes, lyrical poems m imitation of Pindar, the 
greatest of the Greek lyrical poets (about 549 435 B c ) Swift’s 
Pindaric odes were written after the manner of Cowley’s. 

14 Sir William Temple See note page 66, line 8 Swift 
was a dependent member of Temple’s family in his younger days 

18. feel his entry, prepare the way for himself, ascertain 
whether he was welcome by a tentative advance. 

20 in the haunch of him, closely following him. Of. Henry I V. 
(B ), IV. 4 92 

“ Thou art a summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of winter sings,” etc. 

22. over-peenng, looking over the head of Cf Merchant of 
Venice, i 1 12 * 

“ Your argosies 

Bo overpeer the petty traffickers ’’ 
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24, procenty Latin p?or€nfa‘i, fromproce?u,% tall 

25. dwarfisliness of observation, tiivial pettiness of his 
remarks Cf T/ic Old and the New Schoolmabtci, page 78, line 
LS 

28 eternal, a cant use of the word for ' perpetually* present, 
weaiisome ’ Cf page 59, lino 4 

S3 hand and glove, a common colloquialism for. ‘intimate 
friends ’ 

32 ripe, consummate. In page 166, line 3, it means ‘mature, 
grown up ’ 

35 ’tis odds See note on Dt, staid Corespondents, page 
151, lyie 25 

cast him m, throw m, bestow on him gratis 

36 superflux See page 134, line 14, note 

Page 166, line 1 vapid, uninteiestmg 

4 staring out of countenance, embarrassing by theii rude 
stares 

10 canicular probations, dog tests See page line 2 

11 a dog Cf page 165, line 5 

hounds at you her tiger aunt, sets her savage-tempered 
aunt to attack you. 

32 viper, malignant 

13 preposterously taken into her bosom Compaie ^sop’s 
fable of the countryman and the snake, the type of malignant 
ingratitude 

try stmgmg conclusions upon, subject to malicious expeii- 
inents. So m Lucrece, 1160 

“That mother tries a merciless conclusion,” etc. 

Theie is a play on the double sense of ‘ stinging ’ 

15 thin of suitors, i e if few men come to woo them. 

Scylla, in Greek mythology a maiden converted by the 
malice of Circe into a monster, half woman, half fish, with dogs 
about her waist Cf Milton, Paradise Lost, ii, 650-661 , Yergil, 
Eclogue vi 75 

18 Merry, of Della Cruscan memory Robert Merry (1755- 
1798) was a poetaster of some celebrity m his day. In 1785 he 
* commenced author ’ in the Florence Miscellany ^ a collection of 
verse by Mrs Piozzi, Greafehead, Parsons, and himself, English 
residents in Florence, and became a member of the Delia 
Cruscan Academy He and his school became known as the 
Della Gruscans Afterwards he contributed verse to The World 
and The Oracle under the pseudonym, ‘DeHa Crusca/ the 
ajBfectations of which enjoyed considerable popularity, until th^ 
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were crushed by the satue of Wilham Giffoid, m his Baviad and 
Mcenad (1794, ]f795) 

a native violet, a naturally sweet and modest giil 

23 exotic and artificial hotbed The unwholesome excitement 
and the tefnptations of the stage are compaied to a hotbed See 
Artificial Comedy^ page 204, line 31, ‘Exotic’ is ‘foxeign, 
alien ’ 

25 He wooed and won, a common phrase Of Coleridge, 
Hymn to the Earthy 23 “The day that he wooed thee and won 
thee,” and Alexander Ross’s Woo’d and Ilaitied and a%” also 
Hemy FI (A ), v 3 65, 66, All’6 Weil that Endi^ Well, iv 2 06. 

31 when the golden shaft else From Twelfth Nighty r: 1 35 * 
“How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed the flock of all affections else 
That live in her ” 

The ‘ golden shaft ’ is the golden- tipped arrow of Cupid which 
attracts love The sense is ‘ When love for hei husband should 
have obliteyited all weaker affections ’ 

33 the Star and Garter, a famous hotel at the summit of 
Richmond Hill, commanding a grand view of the Thames valley. 

Page 167, hue 1 A nch muster, an entei taming assemblage , 
a colloquial usage of ‘ rich ’ 

2 corps du ballet (French), set of theatiicai danceis 

3 pirouetter, skilled dancer ; from Fi ench jnrouetiej twirling 
round on the toes 

4 scraggy, thin, bony 

the banks of the Seme, Pans 

5 Prima Donna, the chief female smgei m an opera ; Italian, 
literally, ‘ first lady ’ 

6 Buffa, comic actors (Italian) 

8 figurantes, ballet girls, accessory dancers in an opera 
(French). 

15 her father lYhen the father of the biide is dead, or 
unable to be present, some other relation or fiiend takes his 
place, and “gives away” the bride to the bridegroom m the 
marriage service 

16 Signor Delphim The pantomimist and theatrical managei , 
Carlo Antomo Delpini, who died in 1828, was doubtless Lamb’s 
‘Signor Belphmi.’ 

24 Miss Brunton, daughter of John Brunton, a Driiiy Lane 
grocer, and sister of Louisa, Countess of Craven Sbe was an 
actress of some reputation She married Robert Merry in the 
winter of 1791-1792, and died m America in 1808. 
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XTV 

TU%T WE SnoiTEl) EISI. WITH IIIK LAKK 

Page 167, 1ih<3 26 doffs ins mglit gear, luinioroiiBly 
foi ‘ iea\ eb liib bed ^ 

27 to tune up Ins unseasonable matins, warble lift pauifiilly 
eai ly ' monniig hymn Of The Pmthe of Chminey-HuLtptfh, 
page 153, line I -3 “Or hkei to the nutni laik in llieir aeiial 
ascents not seldom anticipating the buniise/ and Jeieni} Tayloi’s 
“ calls up the Liik to matins ” Foi ‘ matins,’ see My lidutwns, 
page 99, line 28, note 

29 orchestra Msiness, musical engagement 

Pag^ 168, line 1 solstice The Chiistmas, or wmtei solstice, 
IS the time when the sun is faith est from the equator ; so called 
because the sun appaiently stands still in hissouthwaid motion, 
Latin bvlsfitiim, from sol, the sun, and bisto, to make to stand 

5 gawds, brilliant objects Cf Kz7iy John, iii, 3. 361 

“ The proud day 

Istiil too wanton and too full of gaw^ds,’’ etc 

7 only for getting up, with no more trouble than that of 
rising 

11 levees See note on Ohnsfs Hospital, page 22, line 27 

13 Persic Cf. Isfeio YeaT\s Eve, page 45, line 7, and My 
First Play, page 115, lines 23, 24 

23. to get the start of a lazy world, an adaptation of Julius 
Gmsar, i 2 130 “Get the start of the majestic world,” i e. 
outstrip, leave behind 

conquer death hy proxy m Ms image See note, page 158, 
line 23 Of. Taming of the Shoew, Induction i 35 “Grim 
death, how foul and loathsome is thine image * ” wheie drunken 
sleep is spoken of 

24 the seeds of sleep and mortality, the elements of weariness 
and human weakness 

35 curiously, like a connoisseur of wme, artistically 

to chew the cud of, to recall and meditate upon Cf As 
Toil Lile It, IV 2 102 “Chewing the food of sweet and bitter 
fancy ” 

36. phantasm See page 107, line 20. 

Page 169, hne 3 airy, unsubstantial 

6 that Imperial forgetter of his dreams, Nebuchadnezzar, 
See Darnel, ii 5 

11 shaken hands with Cf page 122, line 34, note, 

iS, suit to solicit, petition to make 
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14 tlie drama fonrtli act, the iiiteiest of life has closed for 
me before the ep<I — theatiical metaphoi 

16 dismissal, euphemistic foi ‘ death ’ 

f8 Bisapporntment, etc , especially in love , see Intioduction, 
page xi ' 

20 Our spirits showed grey, etc., I had lost the buoyant 
spiiits of youth befoie my haii turned giey 

21 the vain stuff out of which dramas are composed An 
echo of The Tempest^ iv. 1. 126 

We aie such stuff 
As dreams aie made on ” 

27 shadows, things shadowy oi unsubstantial 

28 at court, tern the woild of spiiits 

abstracted media, dreams, the iiitei vening element betv een 
life and death, in which the mateiial has no pait 

36 to spell in them the alphabet, to leain oui first lessons 

Page 170, line 4 attenuated mto their meagre essences, as if 
we had alieady dwindled away from body mto spirit 


XV 

THAT WE SHOULD LIE DOWN WITH THE LAMB 

Page 170, line 14 found out long sixes, invented candles. 
Long sixes were candles about 8 inches long, weighing six to the 
pound Short sixes weie about 4 oi 5 inches m length. Dickens, 
Jfa? tin GhuzzUimt, ii , describes a blow on the head as causing 
“an imaginary general illumination of \ery bright short-sixes ” 

Hail candle-light* — a parody of Paradise Lost, iii 1 
“ Hail holy light * 

27. Hesiod or Ossian Hesiod, a Greek poet of the ninth 
century b c , wrote m hexameters an agricultural poem, Works 
and DaySy and Theogony, the genealogy of the gods See note 
on The South-Sea House, page 3, line 11. 

30 melange, confusion (French). 

Page 171, liue 2 right, genuine. Cf page 97, Ime 19. 

3 in fresco, m the open air (Italian) ‘A1 fresco’ is the 
commoner expression 

6 The senses give and tahe reciprocally, each sense assists the 
others, and receives assistance from them 

8 Shems, the old form of ‘sherry,’ wine of ‘Xeres,’ m An- 
dulasia, Spam Malaga is m the same province 

12 the olfactories, the sense of smell. 
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14 l>uriiislieSj sbines, gleams, reflecting the rinunvcd ghn*,' cd 
the pipe or cigar. So, elsewhere, Lainh writes; “With 
jCliiircliOrs compliment still burnishing upon her*.,, lip.s.'’ This 
IS an intransitive use of the verb * burnish/ brigliten, lufli-sli. 
But it is possible that he intended the obsolete verb Mmrnish,’ 
to grow fat, to increase in breadth, to expand, whicii is pro- 
bably pf different etymology, in somewhat the same sense as 
‘burgeon,’ in A^ew Year's "SVe, page 44, line 35. Cf. l,)iT<len’s 
Prologue to Davenant's Circe, line 398 : 

“ A slender poet must have time to grow, 

And spread and burnish as his Brothers do.” 

21. gay motes m the beam, Milton, II Penseroso, 8 : 

“ The gay motes that people the sunbeam.” 

22. the flame. Cf. Tmion of Athens, i. 1. 23: “Our gentle 
flame ” (of poetry). 

23. the influential Phosbus, the sun-god, Phmbus Apollo, who 
was also the patron and inspirer of poets. 

26. “ Things that were bom,” etc. From the ‘ Apologetical 
Dialogue’ which follows Ben Jonson’s eomed.y The'^ Poetaster, 

Pinching throes ” are the agonising struggles of composition. 

29, true turning and filing, Ben Jonson To the Ei'emory of 
ShaJcespeare : 

“ Even so the race 

Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shine 
In his well turned and true filed line.” 

(i.e. ‘ well rounded and polished,’ a metaphor from carpentry. ) 

33. starry, sublime, ethereal. 

34. Milton’s morning hymn. Paradise Lost, v. 153. 

35. hold a good wager, bet a considerable amount ; a Shake- 
spearian usage. Gi. Mercliant of Venice, n. 4. 62 : 

“ I’ll hold thee any wager.” 

Taylor’s rich description, Jeremy Taylor Holy Dijing, ch, 

_I. : “But as when the sun approaching towards the gates of the 
morning, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the 
spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up the 
lark to matins, and by and by gilds the fringes of a cloud, and 
peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out his golden horns, like 
those which decked the brow of Moses when he was forced to 
wear a veil, because himself had seen the face of God ; and still 
wMle a man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till he shows 
a fair face and a full light, and then he slimes one whole day, 
Under a cloud often, and sometimes weepiBg great and little 
showers, and sets quickly ; so is a man’s reason and Ms life.” 
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[PiGES 


Page 172, Ime 1 smells of tiie taper, a \ariatK>n of tlie 
phrase Ho smell of the lamp/ said of something elaboiate oi 
studied, whicii suggests much midnight laboiii, Latm okie 
It occurs m Plutaich’s Lffi oj Demosthenes, ch S 

2 lucubrations, literary compositions wntten by night Latm 
lucuhrati^, study by lamp light, fiom Imuho, to bring in lamps, 
ultimately fiom lux, light 

tune our best measured cadences to, compose our most 
musical rhythms in haimony with 

3 Prose has her cadences, an echo of ‘ ‘ Peace hath her 
victoiies,” Milton, Sonnet xiii 10 Bryden, in the Preface to 
his Fables, speaks of “ verse, or the other harmony of piose ” 

4 the charm blessing the doors, Milton, It Fensefoso, 83, 
84- 

‘‘Or the bellman’s drowsy chaim, 

To bless the doors fiom nightly harm ” 

% e, the slumbrous chant of the watchman, to pieseive the doors 
from violence by night Coleridge, To the Nightingale, 5, has 

“ Listen to the drowsy cry of watclmi^n ” 

5 wild sweeps of wind Cf, Giay, TheBa7d,n 2.8: 

“the sweeping whirlwind’s sway ” 

XYI 

THAT A SULKY TEMPER IS A MISFORTUNE 

Page 172, line 12 speak a httle to it, bear some testimony on 
the subject 

14 the suUens, the sulks, a fit of ill-humour 

18 humour was self-pleasing See Preface page 1, Imc 
14, note 

31. tickling, piquant 

Page 173, Ime 4 we sing not to the profane, % e I speak only 
to those who know the mysteries of sulkiness Cf Horace, Ode% 
in 1 1-4, and “the true adept” (m sulkiness), page 175, line 1 
below. 

9 wear a slight for a bracelet, treat an incivility as something 
to exhibit with pride, as if it were an ornament 

11 that mysterious book m the Apocalypse Cf “That dis 
appointing book in Patmos,” A Chapter on Mars, page 59, line 9 
see Revelation, x 10 

15 balm and honey, Genens, xliii 11 Here ‘consolation 
and sweetness ’ are meant 

18, worse than ambiguously disposed, downiight hostile, 
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[page 175 


16 iHe noble patient in Argos, etc The allusion is to Horace, 
Bpibtla, II 2, 128, where he describes a monomaniac and his one 
delusion 

Who di earn’d he heaid some tragic actor giancl, 

And sat contentedly and clapp’d his hands 
It. empty theatres ” 

The late King Ludwig of Bavaiia indulged a more methodical 
mania lor having theatrical performances at which he was the 
sole auditor. 

22 Pol, me occidistis, amici Horace, Epistles, ii 2 138 
‘‘ ‘ Suie, you have marr’d, not made me fi lends,’ he cued, 

^ Wresting fiom me my joy, my pet delusion ’ ” 

The last three woids, ‘Mentis giatissimus erroi,” occur m a 
passage quoted from Burton, m A Chapter on Ears, page 59, 
line 16. 



Ba geny, 282 
Bigod, 264 
Bilk, 248 
Billets-doux, 284 
Biith, 291 
Biscay, Bay^ot, 214 
Bi-verbal allusion 
Black Monday, 234 
Blackamoor, 274 
Blackest biook of hell, 
255 

Blakeswaie, 178, 179 
Blam’d for b3k>od, 256 
Bland, Mrs , 294 
Bleed away our mo- 
ments, 313 
Blessed Shades, 193 
‘‘Blessing the doors,” 
320 

Blc?^kheaded, 204 
Blue SToand, 237 
Boaden, 264 
Body of the death, 300 
Bohea, 262 
Boldeio, 231. 

Bolt, 204 

Bond Stieet, 224, 233 
Bone of my bone, 299 
Boutefeu, 281 
Born in tiie, 266 
“Both seem either,” 
260 

Bottomed well, 228 
Bouels, 219 
Biave, SOI 

Biavery of friendship, 
313 

Brick - and - mortar 
kTOves, 179 
Bridget Elia, 210, 292 
i^iightened up the feet 
and prospects, 241 
British Grenadieis, 
227 

Broken sense, 305 
Biooke, Lord, 258 
Brown, Tom, 221, 301, 
302 
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Browne, Sir Thomas, 
203, 387 

Bi owning, Robert , 282 
Bruce, James, 246,259 
Brucian enterprise, 
259 

Brimton, Miss, 316 
Bi unton, John, 316 
Brutality coupled 

with valour, 301 
Buckingham, 232, 314 
»Baffa, 316. 

Buggs, 214 
Bully Bawson, 302 
Bnlwei, John, 309 
Bunyan, 247 
Burke, 192, 265 
Burlington House, 

258. 

Burney, Admiral, 286 
Buiney, Martin, 210 
Burney, Miss, 286 
Burning daylight, 282 
Burning marl, 222 
Burnish, 319 
Burns, 192, 285 
Burton, 206, 219, 322 
Busy Archei, 252 
But with the patient 
their sound, etc , 
297 

Butler, Samuel, 200, 
278, 285, 306 
By which the spheres 
are tutoied, 290 
Byron, 215, 219, 265 

Coesar, 254 , C^sais, 
184 

Cams, 311 
Calais, 294 
Calf’s head, 280 
Caliban, 223 
Calixtus, Pope, 284 
Callow flights, 259 
Calverley, 307 
Calves’ Head Club, 
280 


825 


Calvin, 209 
Cam, 247 
Campbell, 227. 
Canary, 283 
Candid, 286 
Candide, 209® 
Candlemas, 282 
Candour of honstruc- 
tion, 252 

Canicular probations, 
315 

Canine appendages, 
314 

Cannabis, 244 
Cantle, 234 
Capitulatory, 182 
Capnccios, 194 
Captain Jackson, 225 
Canmama, 212. 
Calking, 234 
Cai lisle, Sir Anthony, 
200 

Carol, 283 
Carthusian, 233 
Cartoons, the, 273 
Casuist, 209, 234 
Cathay, 292. 

Cato, 288 
Caudle, 290, 

Censorial, 

Certain knot of peace, 
252 

Cervantes, 274 
Chambeis, 233 
’Change, 233 
Change their stock- 
ings, 279 

Chaos and old night, 
222 

Chapman, 190, 292 
Chappy knuckles, 202 
Chaigei, 226 
Chaiies 1 , 272, 280. 
Chailes II , 281. 

Charm ot the drowsier 
watchman, 320 
Charon, 194, 195, 248. 
Chatham, 273 
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Ciieapsicle, 211, 217. 
Cheated out of my 
thanks, 310 
Chew the cud of, 317 
Chew upoai, 199, 213 
Chicanery, 302 
Children m the Wood, 
The, 239, 240, 294 
Chima^ra, 187, 210, 

321 

Chimerical, 187 
Chimneying and fui- 
uacmg the deep, 211 
Clim-deep in iiches, 
229 

Chinese Women, 292 
Chit, 296 
Christian, 247 
Chri&tophei, St , 235 
Chinch lan^, 302 
Church of England, 
242, 247 

Cibber, Colley, 199 
Cicero, 235, 253 
Cincture, 181 
Cinque Ports, 215 
Ciice, 315 
Circum - migiation, 

311 

Circum pijecordia 
fiigiis, 251 
Ciicuinstances, 271 
Citizen of the World, 
The, 229 

Citizen Stanhope, 266 
Civil Wars, 253 
Cl vita Vecchia, 27 > 
Clapped and halloed 
them on, 284 
Clarence, 247 
Clarissa Hailowe, 210, 
301 

“Clasp his teeth, and 
not undo ’em,” 300 
Claudian, 196 
Clear, daylight minis- 
tries, 300 

Cleai income of poor — 


hundied pounds a 
yeai, 295. 

Clear -staiching, 312 
Clench, 321 
Cleveland, John, 247 
Chffoid, 182 
Coastguards, 216 
Coatless antiquaiy, 
182 

Co brethren of the 
cjuill, 2.12 
Cock-fighting, 279 
Cockneys, 212 
Cock-thi owing, 279 
Cognac, 245 
Cognate accusatn e, 
218, 293, 313 (p 162, 
line 28), 321 (p 174, 
hue 5) 

Cold quibble f i om V ii - 
gil, 308 

Cold - SCI ag - of -mutton 
sophism, 804 
Cold virginity, 287 
Colebrooke Bow, 244 
Coleridge, 176, 177, 
192, 193, 195, 223, 
265, 273, 316, 320 
Colet, Bean, 202 
Collating, 293 
Collected ugliness, 809 
Colman, George, 230, 

294 

Colnaghi’s, 294 
Colossus, 213 
“Coming guest, the,” 

295 

Commenced, 297, 314 
Commended it to the 
devil, 279 

Comm ensui ate anta- 
gonist, 214 

Common Council Man, 
264 

Commute, 298 
Competence to age 
is supplemental y 
youth, 296 


Complete Angler, The, 
203, 216, 204 
Comus, 250 
Conceit, 199, 251, 260, 
300 

Conclusioirs, 217, 313 
Concoct, 313 
Concoidia discors 
288 

Concoi poratc, 311 
Connatural, 272 
' Conquer death by 
proxy fii ins linage, 
317 

Conseivatoiy of the 
viecks of drowned 
mankind, 273 
Consonancy, 247 
Constellated under 
Aquarius, 26i 
Constramed Lazan, 
248 

Content, 228 
Conteimmant, 195 
Contorted into the 
risible, 263 
Conundrums, 2S3 
Conventual, 268 
Conversable, 312 
Conversant about, 299 
{cf vol I , p $0, 
line 20) 

Convicts e, 331 
Cook, Captain, 286. 
Corbeau, 293. 

Gornuto, 273 
Colollary^ 265 
Corps dll ballet, 316 
Corieggio, 209 
Con espoiidency, 213, 
291 

Cosevelt, 237 
Cotton, Chailes, 205 
Couchant and co ex- 
tensive, 262. 

Could never av ay 
vith, 311 

Counterfeit kindly 
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similitudes of earth, 
290 

Couitly, Mi , 191 
Cousin once removed, 
284 

Coverlid, d80 
Coveis, 277 
Cowley, 179, 198, 207, 
222, 237, 314 
Cowper, 199, 313 
Clacked jokes, 232 
Cramasze, 229 
Cl a veil, Countess of, 
316 

Ciaving diagon, the 
2G3 

Ciawfoid, Mis , 241 
Cieep and whine, 
251 

Qjnmona, 308 ^ 

GrefSln, the, 266 
Clinging, 188 
CrcBsus, 296 
Cronies, 233 
Cross, 179, 288 
Cioss buns, 261. 
Clowned hex goblet 
with gai lands, 282 
Clowning, 261 
Ciy up, 308 ' 

Cuckold, 306 
Cuckoldiy, 306 
Cue, 189, 265 
Culex, 259 
Culmary, 211 
Culinary coolness, 180 I 
Cultured, 246 
Cumheriand, Duke of, 
^ 10 . 

Cupid, 252, 254, 316 
Ciiiiosities of anatomi- 
cal science, 27 1 
Curious, 307 
Cuiious felicity, 308 
Curious vintage, 219 
Callously, 317 
Cult, ‘‘Astrmn allu- 
sion.” 264 


Gustos with the lid 
less eyes,” 268 
Cut her out and out, 
277. 

Cut out, 287 
Cyclops, 224 
Cyrus, 296 
Cytheia, 209, 260 
Cytherea, 2b0 

D’Aiblay, Madame, 
286 

Dainty mincing foot, 
292 

Damn’d, 193 
Damcetas, 183 
Dan, 180 

Daniel, 259, 263, 270 
Dante, 194, 312 
“Dait through rank 
and file ti averse,” 
271 

Daubs, 310 
Daughters three, 
the,” 268 
Davies, 304 
Dawson, Captain, 302 
“Deaf to noise and 
blind to light,” 253 
Dealt about, 298 
Death’s head, 185. 
Degrees, took my, 299 
Dehoitations, 297 
Dejeiind, 286 
Delicacies of 0 vidian 
transformation, 272 
Deliveied of, 303, 305. 
Della Cmscans, 315 
Delphini, Cailo An- 
tonio, 316 

Delpmi, Signor, 316. 
Demiurgus, 274 
Demin, at a, 228 
Denied, 304 
Dennis, John, 306 
Denudations, 195 
Descries, 252 
Deuce, 231 


Deveieux, Lady Pene- 
lope, 253 

Diamond’s theatie, 
240 

Diana, 252 
Diana’s nytiphs, 287 
Dickens, 229, 232, 

3lS 

Dido, 199 
“Die all,” 184 
Digentian stieam, 237 
Dight, 308 
Digress, 233 
Dilations, 206 
Dun aisles, 242 
Dim vista of Boiiea, 
262 

Dimidiate, 301. 
Dimond, William, 240 
Dinged into a profes- 
sional sable, 245 
Dipper, 247 
Dirty acres, 305 
Discipline of hiimaii- 
I ity, 219 
Dishabille, 204 
Disharmonise, 179. 
Disharmony, 275 
Dismissal, Ms. 

Disseat, 272 
Distance seems to set 
off lespeci, 292. 
Distilled into airy 
breath, 298. 

Dodd, 240 

Dodw^ell, Henry, 233 
Doffs his iiight-geai , 
317 

Dog days, 284. 

Doggedly content, 230 
Doited, 285. 

Domine, 276. 

Doom, 253 
Double endings, .306 
Doubtful hour, 237 
Doubts, 237. 

Douceur, 219. 

Douglas, 24 L 
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Downiight Bible 
heaven, the, 289 
Brag them up, 312 
Brapia has shut in at 
the fouxth act, the, 
318 ^ 

Drayton, 2(57. 

Dried ling, mo faith in, 
279 

Drier extinctions, 245 
Dunk in, 179 
Dioppeis m, 313. 
Drummond, 207 
Drunk with a new fury 
beyond the grape, 
266 

Diury Lane, 200 
Dryad, 272 
Diyden, 191, 193, 202, 
206, 212, 222, 232, 
294, 301, 3^9, 320 
Ducats, 313 
Duck, Dr J ohnson’s, 
259, 260 
Duenna, 275. 

Duns tan, St , 199 
Dunton, John, 314 
Durance, 230 
Durance vile, 192 
Dust and a shadow, 
199 

Dwarfishness of ob- 
servation, 315 
Dyer, 202 

Dyer, George, 198, 244, 
247, 249, 250 

East cheap, 211. 
ilelat, 304 
Eclipse, 310 
Eclipsing, 271 
Eden, groves of, 222 
Edward III , 234, 294 
Edwaxd lY., 255 
Edward V , 239 
Edwin, 240. 
Eglinbourne, Bari of, 
310 


Egmont, Count, 236 
Egyptians, 185 
Egyptian taskmaster, 
262 

Elba, 200 

Elemental bone, 226 
Elgin marbles, 234. 
Elia, 176, 297; and 
vol I , p 209 
Elizabeth, Queen, 250, 
251 253 

Eliiston, 191, 194, 195, 
200, 240 

Elysian shades, 249 
Elysian streams, 192 
Elysium, 192, 193, 249 
Ember days, 284 
Emery, 190 
Empyrean, 222 
Enchanted isles, 215 
Endenizened, 206 
Enfield, 294 
Engagement, 297 
England, aims of, 255 
Epiphanous, 27L 
Epiphany, 277 | 

‘ ‘ Eq uipage etern , ” 

229 

Ere thy gorge riseth, 
297 

Ena Pater, 278. 

Errant stai of knight- 
hood, 274 
Escritoiie, 189 
Estates in time, 232 
Este, Parson, 264 
Esto perpetua, 231 
Esurient, 302 
Eternal, 230, 315 
Eternal novity, 247 
“Eterne,” 205, 229 
Etiquette, 268 
Etna, 224, 274 
Euphemism, 318. 
Euripus, 247 
Evans, Sir Hugh, 246 
Eve, 267. 

Even paced, 290 


‘'Everlasting flmts,” 
233 

Eveiy man m his 
humour, 229 
"Evil be thou my 
good,’’ 300 
ExceeclmgSjQOS 
Exhibition, the, 258 
Exotic and artificial 
hotbed, 316 
Expanding eyelids, 
^ dun the, 289 
Explicate, 177 
Exploie, 28"^ 
Exposure, 258 
Extravaganza, 196, 
252 

Eyne, 258 

Fable/)f the Bees, 303 
"Facil” and 
^ 262 

Facilis descensus 
Aver no, 262 
Faculties, 304 
Fan disgrace, 256 
I Fairly, 275 
Fairy Queen, the, 207. 
Falls, 309 

False and hollow, 217, 
321 

Falstaff, 177, 194, 211, 
274, 311 
Fantasque, 222 
Failey, 269 
Farqiihar, 204 
Fasts, 276 

F ather ( in the mai wage 
service), 316 
Faux, Guy, 282 
Fa veil, 185 

Favoiuite catches and 
glees, 283 

Feather to tickle the 
intellect, 306 
Feed my old fries 
into a propensity, 
298 
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Feel bis entry, 314 
Felicitous antitliGseSj 

237 

Festivals, The, 276 
Fete cliainpeti e, 268 
Fielding, 190, 203,205 
Fifth of "November, 
the, 282 

Figurantes, 194, 316 
Finds his account, 310 
Fine frenzies, 275 
Finesse, 245 
Finger of Gpd wilting 
judgments, the, 270 
Finical, 235, 293 
Fii edwitlii awnotions, 
243 

Fury wilderness, 184 
Fust Folio, 206 
Fish Street Hill, ^33 
Fj^^i^oints, the, 209 
Flame (of poetry), 319 
Flattering superstruc- 
ture, 321 

Flaunted it about, 293 
Fleshy tenement, 192 
Fletcher, John, 206, 
278 

Fling, 204 
Flint 263 
Flood, The, 284 
Florence Miscellany, 

Flour and bran, 311 
Floure do-Luce, 255 
Flusteied, 227 
Fly m youi ointment 
185 

Fontainebleau, 236 
Fontlet, 259 
Food-giving ocean, 

' 202 

Foolish dace, 216 
Foppeiy, 205, 210, 

312 

Foppington, 195, 199, 
203 

For texm of life, 297. 


Foi the nonce, 283 
Foiced, 203, 210 
Forestci , the Misses, 
287 

Foiked shade, 195 
Foiloin habiliments, 
274 

Fractious operants, 
202 

Fiee and easv, 191 
Freeman Sir John, 
191 

Fiench match, the, 
250 

Fuend to friend, as, 
240 

Fuend’s Passion for 
his Asti ophei, 257 
Frights, 310 I 

! Fringe and appendage, 

' 201 

Frog in your chamber, 
a, 185 

Fiontignac, 236 
Frowaid child, a, 238 
Fiuitfulness, 273 
Fugitive lesort, 216 
Full assiuance given 
by looks, a, 258 
Fuller, Thomas, 186, 
206 

Furnituie, 245 
Fury, 255 

Gadding, 181 
Galaxy, 269 
Game Laws, 311 
Garden Essay, 237 
Gaiden-loving poet, 

_ 181 

Gulden pedantry, 237 
Gaidens of Epic lu us, 
237 

Gairick, 190 
Gartei, The, 182, 237, 
269 

Gascoigne, 283. 

Gascony, 216, 


Gatty, 190 
Gauntlet, 307 
Gawds, 317 
Gay motes in the 
beam, 319 
Ge Urania, t290 
Gebir, 215 
Gelid, 245 

General bosom, the, 
198. 

Generous poit, 227 
Genius, 234, 243 
Genius akm to in 
sanity, 222 
Genius Loci, 212 
Gentle Shakespeai e, 
208 

Gentleness lurking 
about an undeilip, 
310 

Gently by adoption, 
183 

George IV , 208, 269, 

281 

Geotge, St , 269, 281 
Georges, 269 
Get the start of a lazy 
woild, 317 
j Gew’gaw's, 230 
I Gibbon, 203 
Giffoid, 242, 316 
Gilray, 266 
Gilston, 178, 170, 183, 
184 

Gmlio Romano, 272 
Gladstone, 229 
Glances upon, 303 
Glittering phantom, 
the, 231 

Glories of the antique 
W'oiid, 269 
Glover, Richaicl, 228 
Gnat winch pi eluded 
the xEneid, 250 
Gold mere muck, 
304 

Golden shaft, the, 
316 
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Goldsmith, 197 198, 
202, 205, 212" 229, 
248 

Gone of, 234 
Goneril, 275 
Goooli, I)r , 296 
GoodFinUy, 261,276, 
280 

Gordon, BiichobS of 
208 

Gorge, 297 
, Gossiping, 289 
Gothic humours, 238 
Goflt, 311 

Grdbe, Johann Einst, 
289 

Graham, General, 189 
Gram, 304 

Gratuitously ducking, 
188 

Gray, 209, 249, 275, 
320 

Great Masters, The, 
272 

Greater and lessei 
light, the, 271 
Greathead, 315 
Greek calends, 283 
Green room, 194, 200 
Gresliam, 233 
Grey stiagglers, 28S 
Gnm feature, the, 249 
Grotius, 3S9 
Gmdo Rem, 267 
Guildhall, 304 
Guzman de Alfarache, 
275 

Gyves, 192 

Hail candlelight ’ 318 
Hail in haivest, 186 
Half Madonnaish chit 
of a lady, 296 
Halts, 269. 

Ham, 274 

Hand and glove, 315 
Handsome is that 
handsome does, 308. 


Hang out, 309 
Happy medium, 211 
Haiapha, 301 
Hardymg, 213 
HcUe, IS that thy own^ 

307 

Hare makes many 
friends, a, 311 
Hams, 219 
Harsh and dissonant, 
191 

Hastings, 2] 5 
Flaunting conscience, 
a, 185 

Hawes, Dr , 248 
Hays, dancing the, 
292 

Hazhtt, 177, 229, 256, 
257, 286, 299, 313 
Head, 259 
Heart-silence, 267 
Heath, Charles, 206 
Heats, 265 
Heavy grace, 253 
Hebraism, 271 
Hecatombs, 225 
Hector, 301 
Hectoimg, 301 
Hedged of, 255 
Helen, 309 
Helping, 226 
Hemistichs, 308 
Hephaestus, 211, 224 
Herbert, George, 236 
Hercules autDiabolus, 
268. 

Her lot, John, 264 
Herod, 281. 

Herodias’ daughter, 
281 

Hertfordshire, 184 
Hesiod, 302, 318 
Hesperian fruit, 224 
Hespeiides, 224, 267, 
268 

Hexham, battle of ,294 
Heyday, 251 
Heywood, John, 304 


I Hickman, 301 
j Hickman, Henry, 301 
'“Highest heaven,” 
201 

Hinders that you da 
not, 300 

His own theatre, 221. 
Historified, 242 
Hoadly, 195. 

Hoax, 269 
Hogarth, 266 
Holds a good wager, 
319 *3^ 

Holiday task, 314 
Holmes, 0 W , 232 
Home, John, 241 
Home-feeling, 232 
Home, Sweet Home, 

Homer, 199, 201 2f3^, 
249, 255, 285' 

293, 305 

Honest thief, 216 
Honing, 219 
Hookei, 188 
Hope trained us on, 
259 

Horace, 184, 197, 399, 
217, 237, 246, 248, 
249, 251, 255, 278, 
288, 293, 308, 320, 
322 

Hornsey, 259 
Horoscopy, 278 313. 
Hoi rid nssiues, 215 
Hounds at you her 
tigei aunt, 316 
Hovering in the con- 
fines, 260 

Howard, Sir Robert, 
232 

Hoy, 210 
Huddle, 270 
Hudibi as, 200, 278, 
285, 306 
Huffing, 301 
“Human mind un- 
tuned, ’ 222. 
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Hiimlile petition of an 
unfortunate clay, 
281, 282 
Hume, 203 
Humoiit, 237,206,275 
303, 3f 0, 320 
Hungry, 279 
Hypocliondiiac flatus, 
222 

Hyson, 292 

I know not the fathom 
line, elk , 296 
Ideal tiibe'^, 223 
If time was in that 
time, 244 

Ignohler obstiuctions, 
244 

Ignorant presoiit, the, 

Iliiteiate encounter, 
209, 

Illyria, 295 
Imbecility to good, 
299. 

Imp, 255 

Impel feet born, the, 
290 

Impel lal foigettei of 
Ins dreams, 317 
Impel tinence, 178, 

313 

Im|}ei tinent, 185, 191 
Implicit sheep, 303 
Iiiil3ly, 176 

Impossible to be 
denied, 307 
Impostluunecl, 247 
Siipiites dnt to acies, 
305 

In Articiilo IMoitis, 
221 

In a light angle of 
incidence 292 
In conscience, 308 
In fresco, 318 
In Ins cups, 276 
In hand, 321. 


Ill masses and mdis I 
tmction, 271 
In populous city pent, 
213 

In the haunch of hnn, 
314 

Licapable of Bacchus, 
261 

Inchbald, Mrs , 2G4 
Inclinable, 304 
Incondite, 176 
Indent, 234 
Indian 'u eed, 178 
Indifleient, 252 
Inducted into degiees 
of affinity, 280 
Inexoiable, 240 
Inextinguishable tit- 
tei, 290 

Inflated finical ihap- 
sodies, 235 

Informs the fleshly 
tenement, 308 
Inkle and Yaiico, 230 
Inland murmurs, 215 
Inland nurtuie, 211 
Inns of Couit, 30.5 
Innutiitious, 152 
Intimados, 177 
Intuitive Essences, 
290 

Ib\ iclioiisly ti ans- 
foiled to the deriva- 
tive, 308 
Inwards 291 
Jpliigenm, 287 
Iiks, 194 
Isabella, 2,39 
Island of Ccjlon, the, 
305 

Island prison, 215 
Islington, 244 
Itching fingei , 297 

James I , 229 
Japhet, 274 
Jebb, 237 
1 Jenyns, 303. 


John {conventional 
name), 301 

Johnson, Samuel 197, 
202, 231,. 257, 260, 
300 

Jones, Tom, 190, 205 
JousoB, B.en, 187, 199, 
208, 229, 250, 279, 
304, 310 

J 01 dan, Ml s , 264, 294 
Joseph, 270 
Josephus, 203 
Joshua, 271 
“Jove in his chan,” 
201 

Juan Eeinandez, 214 
Judas, 265 

J uggle oia senses, 309 
(cf p 56, 1 22) 

• Julio See Giiilio, 
272 

Juvenal, 179, 261, 306 

I 

Keats, 249 

Kelly, Miss Fanny, 
i 238, 239, 240, 241 
Kemble, J P , 264 
Kemble, Mis, Chailes, 
240. 

Kept at a distance, 
284 

Kept snug, 303, 

Keys, 227. 

Keysais, 196 
King, Ed\iard, 247, 
King of the bean, 277 
King’s Quair, The, 
229 

Kick&ha\^s and fop- 
pery of fiiendslnp, 
312 

Kiss-m orthy, 255 
Knacks, 230 
Knack, 310 
Kne\^ him no more, 
^29J 

Knew Ins mounted 
sign, IBS 
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Knight of the Gfarter, 
182 

Knocking at Ins teeth, 
305 ^ 

Lacus mcogr^tus, 181 
Lacy, Henry de, 305 
Lady Blanch, 293. 

Lady Bay, 277 
Lady Randolph, 241 
Laid about him, 279. 
Lamb, Charles his 
' pseudonym, 176 , 
ciiticism of his own 
Essays, 176 , mysti- 
fication of his 
' leaders, 176, 178, 
229 , impulsive 
speech, 177 , love of 
nony, 177 , his 
slight stammer, 177 , 
peisonalappcai ance, 
177, literary fi lends, 
177 ; poverty of his 
friends, 177 , his 
convivial habits, 177, ' 
240, 261, 262; love 
- of tobacco, 178, 299 , 
horror of looking 
like an ofiioial, 178 , 
youthfulness of 
spirit, 178; connec- 
tion with Blakes 
ware, 178 ; love for 
old houses and gai- 
dens, 179; childish 
love and reverence 
for Blakesware, 180, 
vicauous pride of 
ancestry, 381, 182, 
1B3 , family connec- 
tion with Lincoln, 
183 , eaily love for 
Ann Simmons, 184, 
285 : acquaintance 
with actois and ac- 
tresses, 199, 202 
238,239,240,dishke 


of histones and 
works of reference, 
203, 204 , fondness 
foi Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in the vaca- 
tions, 210 , dislike 
of watering places, 
215, 216, love of 
London, 217 , con- 
nection with the 
Bless, 221, 258, 260, 
261, 262, 263, 265, 
nksomeness of his 
official work,23l , his 
retirement and pen- 
sion, 231 reply to 
Southey’s attack, 
241 , no musician, 
242, love of West- 
minster Abbey, 242 , 
residence at Cole- 
brooke Cottage, 
Islington, 244 ; 
childish exploi ation, 
of the New River, 
246, 259; reply to 
Hazlitt’s strictures 
on the Arcadia, 256 ; 
dislike of eaily ris- 
ing, 261, 262, 317, 
epigiam on Sir J ames 
Mackintosh, 265 , 
connecfcion with Ad- 
miral Barney and 
his family, 2B6, ill- 
timed jesting, 287 ; 
residence in Covent 
Garden, 293 ; holi- 
day exclusions with 
his sister, 294 , sal- 
aiy at the East 
India House, 295 , 
contribution to Basil 
Montagu’s tract, 
296 

Lamb, Maiy, 210, 229, 
292, 812 

Lammas, 283 


Land luggage, 216 
Landor, W S , 215, 
313 

Lane, William, 223 
Langiusht, 252 
Lardner, 209 « 

Last of Lent, The, 280 
Last 1 eti eat and recess, 
202 

Latimei, 187. 

Lattei Lammas, 283 
Lajighs in his sleeve, 
303 r, 
Laughter-proof, 307 
Lawless azure - tinc- 
tured grotesques, 
291 

Layman, 255 
Lazarus, 185, 248, 272, 
297 ' 

Lear, King, 222, 27¥f 
Leash, 311 

Legitimated civil ivar- 
fare, 216 

Leisure and luxiuy to 
be cuiioiis, 270. 
Lengthening in the 
noontide of pros- 
perity, 185 
Lent, 278, 280, 284 
Leonidas, 228 
Leonora, 25L 
Lernean pangs, 220. 
Lethe, 176, 248, 219 
Levees, 317 
Liar in giani, 304 
Lie, 282 

Lie befoie our feet, 
images which, 251 
Lighted out, 293 
Lightfoot, 310. 

Lightly come, lightly 
go, 302. 

Like, had, 288. 

Like Stonehenge, 309. 
Like a bust, SC^. 
Likeness is identity 
on tea-CTlps, 292. 




